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OUR  CREED 

We  believe  that  every  child  is  born  with  the  inalienable  rigl 
to  have  all  of  his  faculties  harmoniously  developed  to  the  higi 
est  capability  of  self<iirected  activity  in  the  right  direction,  tha 
he  may  dispense  the  fullest  measure  of  happiness  to  mankim 
and  thereby  reap  a  reciprocal  reward  of  happiness  to  himself. 


OUR   MOTTO 

This  year  must  be  better,  fuller,  richer  than  the  last. 


'■}i  BOARD    OF     EDUCATION 

1903-1904 

William  C.  <:hafee President 

Isaac  E.  Fisher Secretary 

^James  H.  Ewing Treasurer 

1 904-1 905 

William  C.  Chafee President 

John  T.   Ale:jaader Secretary 

Isaac  E.  Fisher Treasurer 

•:    .  1905-1906 

>Isaac  E.  Fisher President 

^William  A.  Bucher Secretary 

;  John  T.  Alexander Treasurer 

^-  1905-1907 

fjohn  T.  Alexander President 

'rlsaac  E.  Fisher Secretary 

jJVilliam  A.  Bucher Treasurer 

p<  1907-1908 

^illiam  A.  Bucher President 

^Alonzo  D.  Mohler Secretary 

jisaac  E.  Fisher Treasurer 


WILLIAM  P.  HART,  Superintendent. 


PRESIDEiNT'S   REPORT 


Office  of  the   Board  of   Education, 
Huntington,   Indiana. 

August  1,    19C8. 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  Hiintinijton.  Ind. 

Gentlemen ;  I  herewith  present  to  your  Honorable  Body 
the  report  of  the  Board  or'  Education  for  the  tive  years  ending 
July  31,  190S. 

The  growth  and  development  of  our  public  schools  for  the 
past  tive  years  have  been  very  gratifying  indeed.  The  i.-ourse 
of  study  is  most  thorough  and  comprehensive,  built  upon  prac- 
tical lines  which  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  approved 
and  most  progressive  educational  thought  of  the  times;  and, 
under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
able  corps  of  supervisors  and  principals,  it  is  being  faithfully 
and  efficiently  carried  out  by  a  splendidly  equipped  and  trained 
faculty  of  teachers.  Oar  city  public  schools  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  being  second  to  none,  not  only  in  our  own  fair  State, 
which  is  noted  for  its  good  schools,  but  to  those  of  any  other  city 
in  the  entire  country. 

School  Buildings 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  sysrem  our  city  is  provided  with 
sLs  beautiful,  commodious,  and  well  equipped  school  buildings: 
one  high  school  building  and  live  ward  buildings — the  Central 
School.  William  Street  School.  Tipton  Street  School.  State  Street 
School,  and  Allen  Street  School.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
a  magniticent  and  thoroughly  modern  public  library  building. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  modem,  up-to-date  structures, 
well  lighted  and  heated,  most  of  them  well  ventilated,  and  thor- 
oughly sanitary  in  all  of  their  appointments.  They  are  artistic- 
ally decorated  on  the  interior,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  that  go  to  make  up  a  modem  and  saccessful 
school  svstem. 
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^Each  Spriri!!,  upon  the  close  of  the  srhools,  the  members  of 

Board   of    Education    make   an   annual   tour  of   inspection, 

Mting  necessary   improvements   and   changes,   when   the  school 

""anises    are    all    thoroughly    overhauled    during    the    Summer 

cation  and  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  the  opening  of 

le  new  school  year. 

These  buildings  are  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
icient  corps  of  janitoi-s.  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  their 

and  also  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  located. 
R-  The  buildings  are  all  fully  insured  against  loss  by  tire  in 
anservative  and  responsible  companies. 


Improvements 

Ix  The  most   important  improvements   made  during  the  past 
^e  years  have  been  a  central  hot-water  heating  plant  for  the 
igh  School.  Central  Ward  School,  and  City  Free  Library,  to 
place  the  old   hot-air   system   in   ihe  first  tT\-o.  and   a    snialler 
it-water  system  in  the  last:  and  a  hot-water  system  ro  ivphu-e 
hot-air  system  in  the  William  Street  School. 
Sanitary  tiushing  closets  have  also  been  added  to  the  High 
iool.  Central  School,  and  Allen  Street  School,  to  replace  the 
id  dry-closet  systems.    The  Tipton  Street  School  and  (I'ity  Free 
5brary  had  been  equipped  with  flushing  closets  before  this.     It 
s'fthe  intention  of  the  board  to  add  the  dashing  closets  to  the 
rilliam  Street  School  and  State  Street  School  just  as  soon  as 
lie  city  provides  the  necessary  sewerage  for  these  buildings. 
^'  The  addition  of  flushing  closets  greatly  improves  the  sani- 
condition   of  the  buildincrs   in  which  they  are  phu-oi'..  and 
ie  means  of  adding  them  to  the  other  two  buildings  should  be 
mded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  construction  of  the  central  heating  plant  has  not  only 
jvided  a   more  equable  and   sanitary  heat   for  the  buildings 
ith  which  it  is  connected,  but  it  has  reduced  the  danger  from 
to  a  minimum  and  materially  lowered  the  insurance  rate.    It 
also  greatly  reduced  the  expense  of  caring  for  and  heating 
se  buildings.     Two  janitors  now  do  the  work  that  recjuired 
under  the  old  system,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  only  one-half 
[What  it  was  with  the  hot-air  system. 

The   most   pressing   need   of    improvement   now    facing    the 
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board  is  better  and  more  enlarged  facilities  for  the  High  School. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  in  the  past  few  years  has  made 
an  increase  in  che  reaching  force  a  necessity ;  but  this  can  not 
be  met  with  the  present  quarters,  for  every  recitation  room  is 
now  in  use.  Many  of  the  classes  are  now  entirely  too  large  for 
the  most  effective  work,  and  some  classes  are  denied  the  pupils 
for  want  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them.  This  problem  will 
have  to  be  met  in  the  immediate  future. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  more  direct 
system  of  ventilation  is  needed  in  the  buildings  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  the  board  is  now  investigating  the  various  systems 
in  vogue.  It  is  our  intention  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
to  equip  these  buildings  with  the  best  and  most  sanitary  system 
of  ventilation  to  be  found. 

U'e  are  at  present  adding  additional  stairways  and  tire- 
escapes  to  those  buildings  that  do  not  seem  to  be  suflBciently 
equipped  with  them,  so  as  to  provide  adequate  means  of  egress 
in  case  of  Are.  .\11  of  the  buildings  have  already  been  provided 
with  lire-extinguishers,  water,  and  hose.  The  board  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  make  all  of  the  school  buildings  safe  and  sanitary, 
as  well  as  adaptable  to  the  best  school  work. 

Manual  Training 

Six  years  ago  a  course  in  manual  training  was  provided  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  a  supervisor  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work.  One  year  later  this  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  fully  equipped  shops  to  the  Central  School,  William  Street 
School,  and  Tipton  Street  School,  where  the  boys  of  the  'xrammar 
grades  receive  adequate  instruction  in  bench-work. 

At  first  this  work  was  an  experiment,  but  now  it  has  fully 
demonstrated  its  right  to  a  place  in  our  school  system.  Its 
value  to  the  boys  is  becoming  more  manifest  as  the  years  go  by. 

A  line  of  work  in  .sewing  and  domestic  science  has  been 
provided  for  the  girls  of  these  grades,  and  a  supervisor  placed 
in  charge.  This  work  has  also  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  girls,  and  it  should  be  further  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  laboratories  where  they  can  receive  instruction  in  cooking 
and  culinary  arts  in  general. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  this  work  for 
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ImXIi  Im.vs  ;iih1  -^irls  info  llic  llifjli  School.  The  l)cst  s.Ik.oIs  of 
the  i()iiiilr,\  arc  rai)idly  doinp  so,  and  Uuntiiigton  can  not  alTord 
to  lir  lichiiid  ilic  best  in  this  rt'spwt.  This  also  calls  for  increased 
facilities  and  c(iuiiiniont  in  the  Ilifih  School. 

The  Teaching  Force 

It  is  tlic  policy  of  the  hoard  to  employ  none  hut  well  educated 
and  thorou'^iily  trained  tcaciiers.  We  helieve  the  ipialilications 
of  tea<heis.  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  trainintr  of  our  hoys  and 
f^irls  for  pxxl  and  useful  citizenship,  can  not  he  jdaced  too  high. 
I'"'or  a  numher  of  years  this  standard  has  been  maintained  at 
graduation  from  a  llrstclass  normal  school  or  college  for  the 
grades,  and  graduation  from  the  best  colleges  with  si)ecial  train- 
ing in  their  ]iartic\ihir  lines  of  work  for  the  higli  school,  or  its 
eipiivalent. 

This  jiolicy  has  resulted  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  ca- 
llable, eaiiiest,  devoted  teachers  which  we  contidently  believe  .an 
not  be  e.veelled  by  any  city  in  the  lanii.  Tliis  fact  is  being 
recognized  by  other  and  larger  cities,  foi-  each  year  it  is  beeoiiiing 
more  diflicult  to  hold  our  teachers  because  larger  cities  are  otler- 
ing  them  higher  salaries  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  only  consideration  is 
qualification  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  place.  These  being  (Mpial, 
a  local  candidate  is  always  given  preference  over  a  foreign  candi- 
date; but,  if  the  foreign  candidate  be  in  any  material  re8])ect 
superior  to  the  local  candidate,  we  believe  that  our  duty  to  our 
citizens  and  our  children  demands  that  we  emjiloy  the  better 
teacher,  regardless  of  local  influences. 

city  Free  Library 

One  of  the  best  monuments  to  the  intelligence,  culture,  and 
refinement  of  our  citizenship  is  our  ])uhlic  library.  We  have 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  substantial,  and  commodious  library 
buildings  in  the  State;  and  it  contains  one  of  the  largest,  most 
carefully  selected,  and  best  organized  collection  of  books  and 
lieriodicals  to  he  found  in  any  city  of  the  size  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Twice  in  the  jiast  few  years  has  it  received  the  signal  honor 
of  being  selected  by  the  State  Librarian  as  one  of  the  model 
lil.raiies  of  the  Slate. 


8  Ihintuu/tun    Cil;/   I'lihlic   firhonis 

We  believe  that  the  plan  of  having  the  library  under  tht 
direct  management  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  wise  one 
The  board  has  always  exercised  great  care  to  appoint  none  bm 
the  most  intelligent,  capable,  and  conscientious  citi7x»n8  to  mem- 
bership on  its  board  of  managers,  and  to  this  i)olicy  is  largely 
attributable  the  enviable  standard  to  which  it  has  attained. 

This  plan  makes  the  library  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  city 
school  system.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  it  is  its  chil- 
dren's department,  where  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  children's  books  in  the  country. 

Financial  Policy 

While  our  citizens  have  always  shown  a  broad  liberality, 
and  have  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  paid  the  taxes  levied 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  i)ublic  schools,  yet  the  members  of 
the  Hoard  of  I'^ducation  feel  that  they  should  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  schools  as  economically  as  possible  consistent  with 
flrst-class  work.    This  they  have  at  all  times  striven  to  do. 

The  board  believes  that  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  economize  by 
reducing  teachers'  salaries,  consequently  they  have  not  done 
this.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  steadily  increased  salaries,  to 
keep  pace  with  advancing  salaries  in  other  cities.  Five  years 
ago  the  average  monthly  salary  of  our  city  teachers  was  $57.21; 
the  average  monthly  salary  for  the  year  just  closei-  was  IC8.11, 
an  increase  of  almost  20  per  cent,  over  that  of  five  years  ago. 

At  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the  Spring  of  1904,  the  board 
was  compelled  to  borrow  |17,906.37  to  complete  the  expenditures 
of  rounding  out  the  year's  work.  This  large  deficit  has  been 
gradually  decreased  from  year  to  year,  until  at  the  close  of  the 
schools  the  past  year  it  was  not  only  entirely  eliminated  but 
a  comfortable  balance  was  left  in  the  treasury. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  addition  of  three  more 
teachers  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools.  This  result 
has  been  reached  by  economical  and  businesslike  methods  of  ex- 
pending the  special  school  revenue.  This  fund  has  not  only  paid 
the  indebtedness,  but  it  has  also  paid  the  shortage  in  the  tuition 
fund  due  to  increased  salaries  of  teachers,  $4,497.19  having  been 
transferred    from    the   special    school    fund    to   the   tuition    fund 
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(hl^in^'  the  i-iist  year  for  that  jmrposo.  In  addition  to  tliiR,  the 
HiK'ciiil  Hcliool  fund  within  thf  ]>nM  live  years  has  paid  ?l,(t()0.00 
of  tlie  bonded  indebtednesH  on  aceount  of  the  eonstruction  of  the 
Ti|>ton  Street  Hchool  building,  and  i>aid  the  interest  on  all  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  school  corporation  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Allen  Btm-t  School,  the  Tipton  Street  School, 
and  the  Central  Heating  Plant.  • 

We  have  created  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds, 
in  which  wc  now  have  ^4,05;{.:j(i.  Before  the  close  of  the  i)re9ent 
year,  we  shall  have  jiaid  oil  $S,O()().0O  of  additional  bonds,  thus 
saving  the  interest  on  this  much  of  the  indebtedness.  There 
will  then  be  but  $27,000.00  of  bonded  indebtedness  against  the 
school  corporation,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  taking 
up  these  bonds  as  fast  as  they  fall  due. 

It  nlTords  us  much  jileasure  to  inform  your  honorable  body 
that  we  have  made  a  reduction  of  seven  cents  on  the  levy  for 
school  purposes  for  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

', •:       ■  ISAAC  E.  FISHER,  President. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Huntington,   Indiana, 

August  1,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  Thinking  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  your  Honorable  Body,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens 
generally,  to  know  something  of  the  routine  duties  and  work  of 
your  Board  of  Education,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  covering 
those  points.  The  president's  report  deals  with  the  general 
features  of  the  board's  work,  and  with  their  ideals  and  aims; 
the  treasurer's  report,  with  the  management  of  the  finances ;  and 
so  I  shall  confine  the  secretary's  report  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  out  and  executing  their  plane  and  purposes. 

To  the  uninitiated,  memberflhip  on  the  board  of  education 
may  seem  a  sinecure,  and  that  the  duties  of  its  members  are 
merely  perfunctory;  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  meet  a 
couple  of  times  each  month  for  a  few  minutes,  pass  upon  a  few 
bills  and  other  minor  details,  and  adjourn.  To  all  such  I  will 
simply  say  that  service  on  the  board  will  very  effectually  dispel 
that  illusion.  There  is  no  oflBcer  in  the  city  administration  whose 
duties  are  more  responsible,  or  who  is  required  to  expend  as  much 
time  and  effort  in  proportion  to  the  salary  received.  A  com- 
petent, conscientious  member  of  the  board  of  education  will  ex- 
pend many  times  as  much  time  and  energy  as  he  will  ever  receive 
in  the  way  of  financial  compensation. 

Appointment  of  Member*  of  Board 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city.  One  member  is  appointed 
each  year  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This  method  insures 
that  at  least  two  members  of  the  board  shall  have  had  at  least 
one  and  two  years  experience  respectively,  and  thus  avoids  the 
contingency  of  a  wholly  inexperienced  board,  unless  both  of  the 
older  members  should  simultaneously  resign. 


Organization   of   Board 

Within  five  days  after  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year, 
the  mciiilnTS  of  the  board  of  oducation  slinll  meet  and  organize 
by  clci  ting  one  of  tlioir  number  ]ircsidcnt,  one  secretary,  and 
one  treasurer.  It  is  usually  customary  to  rotate  the  otlices,  so 
that  each  member,  during  his  term  of  three  ye^ars,  shall  serve  one 
year  in  each  office.  In  most  cities  it  is  the  custom  to  elect  the 
new  member  to  the  office  of  secretary.  This  is  not  a  wise  custom. 
There  is  no  more  imjwrtant  i)Osition  on  the  board  of  education 
than  that  of  secretary,  and  a  member  should  not  be  elected  to 
this  resjionsiblc  place  until  he  has  had  at  least  one  year's  ex|)eri- 
ence  on  the  board,  and  thus  had  an  oi)portunity  to  learn  some- 
tiiing  of  the  duties  of  the  j)OHition.  This  year  our  board  of  educa- 
tion changed  the  traditional  order  of  succession  by  electing  the 
now  member  to  the  office  of  treasurer.  This  i)lan  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

Bonding  of  Memberi  of  Board 

The  law  provides  that  the  treasurer,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  ofHce,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  countj-  auditor  in  a  sum  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  money  which  may  come  into  his  hands  within  any  one  year 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  It  also  provides  that  the  president  and 
secretary  shall  each  give  a  similar  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  treasurer's  bond.  The  bonds  of  the  members 
of  the  board  at  present  are  as  follows:  treasurer,  f 75,000.00; 
president,  r-5.00().00;  secretarj',  $25,000.00. 

Under  the  former  law,  these  amounts  were  probably  not  ex- 
cessive; but,  under  the  new  depository  law,  they  are  entirely  too 
large,  and  should  be  materially  reduced.  Under  this  law,  the 
members  of  the  board  at  no  time  have  direct  charge  of  the 
funds.  They  receipt  for  the  warrants  issued  by  the  county  audi- 
tor covering  the  various  distributions  of  funds,  and  must  imme- 
diately dojiosit  the  same  in  the  properly  designated  depositories. 
These  warrants  are  not  available  for  any  purpose  until  so  depos- 
ited. The  dei)08itorie8  are  under  bond  to  the  school  board  of 
finance  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  funds  to  be  held  on  deposit  at  any 
one  time. 
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The  maximum  amount  of  funds  on  hands  at  any  one  time  in 
the  past  Ave  years  was  the  distribution  in  July  of  1906,  which 
amounted  to  f34,664.92.  Under  the  present  system  of  bonding, 
to  secure  this  sum  the  following  bonds  are  required:  treasurer, 
175.000.00;  jjresident,  ?25.000.00;  secretary,  $25,000.00;  depos- 
itories. $80,000.00;  a  total  of  $205,000.00,  or  almost  six  times 
tiie  iMiioiiiit  of  the  sum  jirotccted.  This  is  entirely  too  liii-fic  and 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  In  addition  to  the  bonds  given  by 
the  dejjositories,  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education 
adequately  covering  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  at  any  one 
time  would  be  suflScient. 

Meetings  of  the  Board 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  education  occur  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  on  the  first  and  third  Friday  evenings  of 
each  calendar  month.  Besides  these,  many  special  or  called 
meetings  of  the  board  are  necessary  to  transact  the  business  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  the  schools.  At  these  meetings, 
besides  the  regular  routine  business,  all  plans  and  proposals 
for  the  improvement  and  conduct  of  the  schoolB  are  thoroughly 
discussed  and  worked  out. 

Care  of  Building*  and  Equipment 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  board  of  education  to  provide 
suitable  and  adequate  buildings,  and  properly  equip  them  for 
the  use  of  the  schools.  If  new  buildings  or  additions  are  to  be 
built,  the  members  of  the  board  must  have  personal  charge  of 
all  the  details  of  planning,  constructing,  furnishing,  and  provid- 
ing means  of  payment  for  same.  After  completion,  these  build- 
ings must  be  kept  in  repair,  and  the  equipment  replenished  or 
rearranged  as  exigencies  demand.  All  of  this  requires  much 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board;  and 
personal  tours  of  inspection  are  i)eriodically  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  various  schools. 

Insurance  of  Buildings  and  Contents 

The  property  of  the  schools  must  be  adequately  protected  by 
insurance,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  the  fullest  possible 
amount  may  bo  recovered  for  the  loss;  and  yet  this  insurance 
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must  not  be  i)lai-i'd  liighcr  than  the  iiiudunt  that  could  be  recov- 
ered in  cnBo  of  Iops,  else  the  funds  would  be  wasted  in  the  j)ay- 
inent  of  unnecessary  iircniiunis.  This  insurance  must  be  equit- 
ably i)laced  among  the  various  agents  of  responsible  companies. 
This  rc><]uires  careful  calculation,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment on  tlie  l)art  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Appointing  and  Contracting   With   Teacher* 

The  most  important  duty  of  a  board  of  education  is  the 
securing  of  a  competent  cori)8  of  teachers.  As  compared  with 
this,  all  other  functions  i)alc  into  insignificance;  for  this  is  vital 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  schools. 

Ever}'  candidate  for  n  position  in  the  schools  is  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  investigated.  No  consideration  whatever 
is  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  matter  excei>t  that  of  competency  and 
fitness  for  the  particular  i)lacc.  While  preference  is  always 
given  to  local  candidates  when  they  prove  to  be  equally  as  well 
qunlifled  as  others,  yet  the  board  does  not  hesitate  to  api)oint  a 
foreign  candidate  when  it  appears  that  he  is  in  any  respect 
superior  to  the  local  candidate.  The  members  of  the  board  feel 
that  they  owe  it  to  the  patrons,  as  well  as  to  the  children,  to 
secure  the  best  teachers  procurable  for  the  schools,  regardless 
of  all  other  considerations. 

The  responsibility  of  investigating  the  qualifications  of  all 
candidates  is  placed  upon  the  superintendent,  as  it  is  felt  that, 
owing  to   his   closer   personal   knowledge  of   the   needs   of   the 
schools  and  his  experience  in  measuring  the  characteristics  and 
capabilities  of  teachers,  he  is  the  most  competent  judge  of  this 
matter.     While  the  board  of  education   resen'cs  the  right,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to  reject  any  npj)ointment  made  by 
\;>  superintendent,  yet  it  is  not  their  policy  to  appoint  any  one 
y-  his  protest.     He  is  then  held  personally  responsible  for  the 
Vess  of  each  teacher. 
}  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  the 
Wivesfigation   of  candidates,    I   will   give  verbatim  a   few  of  the 
forms  that  are  usc<l.     As  a  basis  for  the  investigation,  the  candi- 
date is  first  required  to  fill  out  and  file  with  the  superintendent 
the  following  form : 
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Form  to  Be  Filled  by  Applicant 

Huntington,  Ind.,. 


Wo  have  a  vacancy  In 

and  you  have  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  place.  The  salary 
Is  dependent  upon  the  academical  and  professional  training,  amount  of  success- 
ful experience,  and  special  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  place.  If  you  wish 
to  be  an  applicant,  please  answer  the  following  queatlona  fully  and  definitely. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM    P.    HAKT,    Superintendent. 

1.    What  Secondary  Schools  (high  schools,  academies,  etc.)  have  you  attended, 
when,  and  how  long  at  each?  Of  which  are  you  a  ffraduate,  and  when? 


What  Colleges  or  Universities  have  you  attended,  when,  and  how  long 
at  each?  Of  which  are  you  a  graduate,  and  whenT  What  was  yout 
major  line  of  work? 


I.  What  Professional  Schools  (State  normals,*  private  normals,  pedagogical 
departments  In  colleges  and  unlversltlei,  kindergarten  or  primary 
training  sohools,  etc)  have  you  attended,  when,  and  how  long  at 
each?    Of  which  are  you  a  graduate,  and  when? 


4.    Where,  when,  and  how  long  have  you  taught?    In  what  grades  or  depart- 
ments?  


6.    Qlve    names   and   postoffloe   addresses    of   a   few   competent   persona   who 
know  of  your  training,  qualifications,  and  experience. 


/\ 


ywi 

i<r     Ca 


Is  your  age? Height Weight...  .State  of  health 

jave  you  good  eyesight? Hearing Any  physical  defects 

hat  grades  or  subjects  are  you  best  fitted  to  teach? 

Can  you  teach  vocal  music?.  .Drawing.  .Manual  training.  .Domestic  science 

11.  Are  you  married? Number  In  family 

12.  Give  your  permanent  postofflce  address 

18.     Give  your  temporary  postofflce  address Phone  number 

14.     Send  good   photograph  of  yourscjf.      Write   additional    remarks   on   reverse 

side  of  this  sheet. 
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The  following  form  ie  then  mailed  to  each  of  the  references 
furnished  bv  the  candidate,  and  to  others  who  may  know  of  his 
training,  quiilifliatioiis,  or  experience: 

Form  to  Be  Filled  by   Reference 

Huntington.  Ind 19 


I    would    be    plenned    to    have   you   srlve    me   your   estimate   of    the   training, 

quallflcntlons.    experience   and   BUCcegB   of 

You  may  Insert  X  In  the  proper  space,  where  practicable.  Please  be  careful 
not  to  overlook  a  Question,  as  all  unanswered  questions  will  t>e  construed 
atmlnst  the  teacher.  Awaiting  your  earliest  convenience,  and  thanking  you 
sincerely  for  the  courtesy.  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours. 

WILXJAM  P.  HART,  Superintendent. 

1.  Academical  training:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

2.  Professional    training:    Excellent Oood Fair Poor 

5.  Teaching    power:    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

4.     Disciplinary   ability:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

6.  Knowledge  of  children:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

6.  Sympathetic  Interest  In  children:  BzoeUent...  .Good Fair — Poor 

7.  Ability   to   Interest   children:    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

8.  Self-reliance  of  pupils:    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

9.  Confidence  and  respect  of  pupils:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

10.  Professional  Interest:     Excellent Good Fair Poor 

11.  Adaptability:    ExceUent Good Fair Poor 

12.  Disposition:   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

13.  Manner:  ExceUent Good Fair Poor 

14.  Personal  appearance:   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

IB.  Judgment:   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

16.  Tactfulness:    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

17.  Moral  character  and  conduct :  Excellent Good Fafr Poor 

18.  Social    qualities:    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

19.  Asaoclallons:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

20.  Co-operative  spirit;   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

21.  Loyalty  to   authority;    Excellent Good Fair Poor 

22.  Popularity  with  patrons:  Excellent Good Fair Poor 

23.  Popularity  with  associates:   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

24.  Popularity  with  pupils:   Excellent Good Fair Poor 

26.     For  what   particular  grade   of  work,   or  for  the  teaching  of  what  subjects 
Is  the  teacher  best   fitted ?.> 

26.     Doey            .^ucher  possess  any  peculiarities  of  speech  or  conduct,   or  phys- 
/iflcflrlpncles,  calculated  to  Interfere  with  successful   work? 
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27.  Taklns  all  essential  characteiisUcs  Into  consideration.  In  which  of  the 
following  classes  would  you  place  the  teacherT  Superior Excel- 
lent  Good Fair Failure 

28 


The  above  form  is  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  one  requested  to  fill  it  out.  An  ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope  for  return  accompanies  it. 

In  addition  to  this  investigation,  a  personal  interview  is  had 
with  .the  candidate,  when  possible,  to  determine  the  question  of 
personality.  If  the  candidate  be  teaching  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  the  superintendent  visits  the  school,  if  practicable, 
and  observes  him  while  teaching. 

When  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  schools, 
the  board  enters  into  the  following  contract  with  him : 

Teacher**  Contniot 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  Made  and  entered  Into  by  and  between  the  SCHOOL 
CITY   OF    HUNTINGTON,   In   HunUngton  County,   and   SUte   of   Indiana,   by 

President;    Seoreatry; 

Treasurer,  Board  of  School  Trusteea  of  said  Corpora- 
tion, Party  of  the  First  Part,  and 

a  legally  quallfled  teacher  of  said  County,  Party  of  the  Second  Part. 

WITNESSETH,  That  said  Party  of  the  Second  Part  hereby  agrees  to  teach 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  said  Corporation 

or  such  other  grades  or  subjects  as  the  said  Party  of  the  First  Part,  or  their 

Agent,  the  Superintendent  of  the  said  Public  School*,  may  direct,  in 

School   Building  during  the  school  year  of  nine 

months,  beginning  on  the day  of 

A,   D.,   19 for  the  salary  of Dollar* 

I)er  month,  to  be  paid  monthly  at  the  close  of  each  school  month. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  by  and  between  the  Parties  hereto  that  the 
•aid  Public  Schools  shall  be  dismissed  on  the  following  days,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  compensation  due  the  said  Party  of  the  Second  Part  for  the  said 
days  upon  which  the  schools  are  so  dismissed,  viz.:  Friday  of  the  weelc  of 
the  Huntington  County  Fair;  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving  week; 
and  the  two  weeks  during  which  Christmas  Day  and  New  Tear  Day  occur. 

Said  Party  of  the  Second  Part  further  agrees,  faithfully,  zealously,  and 
Impartially  to  perform  all  the  duties  to  which  he  may  be  assigned,  using 
only  such  text-books  as  are  prescribed  by  the  said  Party  of  the  First  Part 
or  their  said  Agent;  to  keep  accurately  and  to  use  properly  all  registers  and 
blanks  prescribed  by  the  said  Party  of  the  First  Part  or  their  said  Agent;  to 
make  all  proper  reports  required  by  eald  Party  of  the  First  Part,  their  said 
Agent,  or  the  School  Law;  to  exercise  due  diligence  In  the  preservation  of 
the  school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  books,  maps,  globes  and  other  school 
property   committed   to   the   care   of    the   said    Party  of  the   Second    Part,    and 
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to  turn  the  same  over  to  the  said  Party  of  the  First  Part  or  their  said  Agent 
at  the  close  of  the  said  Public  Schools  In  as  sood  condition  as  when  received  by 
the  said  Party  of  the  Second  Part,  damage  and  wear  by  use  excepted;  to  con- 
form to  all  the  rules  and  reculatlons  of  the  said  Party  of  the  First  Part  or 
their  said  Agent,  and  to  enforce  them  among  the  pupils. 

Said  Party  of  the  First  Part  agrees  to  keep  the  school  buildings  In  good 
repair,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel,  furniture,  hooks,  maps,  globes, 
blanks,  and  such  other  apparatus  and  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
successful  teaching  of  the  branches  or  the  proper  management  of  the  said 
Public   Schools. 

Said  Party  of  the  First  Part  further  agrees  to  pay  Bald  Party  of  the 
Second  Part  for  services  In  the  position  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  said 
salary  as  above  agreed  upon. 

PROVIDED,  That  In  case  said  Party  of  the  Second  Part  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  said  Public  Schools  by  said  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  Incompe- 
tency, cruelty,  gross  Immorality,  neglect  of  business,  or  a  violation  of  any  of 
tlio  stipulations  of  this  Contract,  or  In  case  the  license  of  the  said  Party  of 
the  Second  Part  shall  be  annulled  by  the  County  Superintendent,  or  by  the 
State  Suporlntcndent,  said  Party  of  the  Second  Part  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
liny  componsBtlon  after  notice  of  snld  dismissal  or  annulment  of  said  license. 

PROVIDED  FURTHER,  Tlint  said  Parly  of  the  Second  Part  shall  have 
a  duplicate  of  this  contract. 

IN   WITNESS   WHEREOF,  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our   names 

and  afflxed  our  Corporate  Seal  this day  of 

A.  D.  19.... 

President     )  BOARD  OF 

(Seal)  Secretary      J- SCHOOL. 

Treasurer-    i  TRUSTEES 

Teacher 

Witness: Superintendent. 


The  above  form  of  Teacher's  Contract  Is  hereby  approved  as  being  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  139,  of  the  Acts  of  1899. 

Fassett  A.  Cotton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dated  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  this  2nd  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1907. 

Appointment  of  Janitor* 

Another  important  duty  of  the  board  of  education  is  to  se- 
cure and  appoint  competent  janitors  to  t^ke  charge  of  the  several 
buildings.  In  this  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  get  none  but 
capable,  conscientious  men,  who  will  guard  and  care  for  the 
school  premises  and  property  with  unremitting  watchfulness, 
and  who  will  be  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  supplies,  else 
heavy  losses  would  accrue  through  their  carelessness  and  waste- 
fulness. We  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  an  ex- 
cellent force  of  janitors.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  have 
been  competent,  conscientious  men  who  have  been  faithful  and 
untiring  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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Purchasing   Fuel 


The  exi)cnPo  of  lienting  is  no  Biiinll  item  in  any  Bvstpin  of 
Bchools.  Tlio  lK>iir(l  Iins  made  n  cnreful  and  exlmnstivc  Ptudy  of 
the  best  nnd  most  cionomicnl  Hvstcnis  of  licatiii;:.  ami  also  tlie 
most  suitable  nnd  least  exjiensive  fuel  to  use.  'i'licse  investipi- 
tions  linve  resulted  iti  a  preat  savinf;  of  exjieuse  in  this  respect. 
]^y  placinj;  the  eontratts  at  the  most  o|i])orlniie  time,  and  ni)on 
eompetitive  bids,  they  have  been  able  to  [n-ocure  the  nccessaiy 
fuel  at  the  very  lowest  jirices. 

Purchailng  Suppllei 

Perhaj)s  in  no  dcijartinent  of  the  work  is  there  such  an  op- 
portunity for  saving  of  expense  as  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
supplies.  By  making  careful  estimates  of  supi>lies  needed  for 
the  year,  and  imnhasing  in  large  quantities  uiion  (•omi)etitivc 
bids,  a  great  reduction  in  cost  has  resulted.  In  many  instances 
thiB  reduction  has  been  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  before 
this  system  was  Inaugurated. 

Vlalting  the  School* 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  may 
know  that  the  schools  are  moving  along  properly,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  ^isit  them  frequently.  They  must  visit  the  rooms  to 
see  how  the  teachers  are  performing,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  rooms  are  properly  heated,  lighted,  ventilated,  nnd 
kept  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition.  They  must  visit  the 
basements  to  see  if  the  furnaces  are  ]iropcrly  handled  and  cared 
for,  nnd  to  see  if  the  closetB  are  clean  and  sanitary.  They  must 
look  over  the  grounds  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  prop- 
erly cnnnl  for  and  kei)t  free  of  all  rubbish.  This  consumes 
a  vast  amount  of  time,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  board 
can  ascertain  at  first  hand  whether  or  not  every  emj)loyeo  is 
faithfully  performing  his  duty. 

Care    of    Indigent   Children 

In  everj'  city  and  community  there  are  unfortunate  families 
who,  through  force  of  circumstances  are  unable  to  procure  the 
necessary  books  or  suitable  clothing  for  their  children.  It  may 
be  a  widow  left  in  destitute  circumstances  with  a  family  of  small 
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rliildit'ii  to  su|ii>ort;  or  the  father,  through  illness  or  acrident, 
inav  be  iii(ni)al>le  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  himself  become  a 
dependent  ui)on  his  worse  than  widowed  wife  from  a  finaneial 
standpoint.  Books  and  clothing  must  be  provided  for  such  chil- 
dren;  and  this  is  all  the  more  obligatory  ujhui  the  ])ai-t  of  the 
board  of  education  because  of  the  fact  that  the  com])ulsory  educa- 
tion law  recjuires  them  to  be  kei)t  regularly  in  school. 

If  the  duties  of  the  board  in  this  phase  of  their  work  ended 
■with  simply  providing  destitute  families  with  these  necessaries 
when  their  attention  was  called  to  them,  they  would  not  be  so 
burdensome.  They  must,  however,  inquire  carefully  into  each 
case,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  one  deserving  of  as- 
sistance; for,  if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  will  often  be  imposed 
upon  by  designing  peojile  who  seem  to  think  that  the  stale  owes 
them  a  living.  .There  is  an  ethical  i)rinci|)le  involved  in  this  work 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  An  indiscriminate  dispensing  of 
alms  to  peoi)le,  simply  be<'au8e  .  they  ask  for  them,  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm  than  good.  It  fosters  a  spirit  of  gross 
paternalism,  which  leads  to  indolence,  idleness,  vagabondism, 
and  vice. 

That  our  board  of  education  is  not  negligent  in  exercising 
this  wise  discrimination  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  expended  by  the  county  for  our  city  in  assisting  indigent 
families  is  far  below  the  average  of  other  cities  of  its  class,  not- 
withstanding that  not  a  single  deserving  case  is  allowed  to  go 
unassisted. 

Complaints  and  Petition* 

One  source  of  draft  upon  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  as  well  as  no  little  vexation  and  trouble,  are 
complaints  and  petitions  from  persons  having  real  or  imaginary 
grievances  to  air.  While  many  of  these  are  frivolous  and  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme,  yet  the  board  must  listen  patiently  and  in- 
quire closely  into  then)  in  order  that  no  just  complaints  may  pass, 
by  unnoticed. 

Commencements   and   Oratorical    Contests 

Two  high  school  commencements,  for  the  senior  classes  gi-ad- 
uating  in   January  and   May  respectively,  are  held  each  year. 
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There  arv  also  two  oratorinil  lontcHts  by  tlic  junior  i'la88C8,  one 
at  the  middle  of  each  semi  nninial  term.  In  I'oniicct ion  with  eacli 
coninicncenient  there  is  also  a  baecalaureiite  sermon,  delivered  on 
the  Sunday  evening  pieeeding  the  conimeneement  exercises. 

The  board  must  jirovide  ways  and  means  of  holdirif;  those 
exercises,  and  be  rcsiionsibie  for  expenses  incurred  thereby.  They 
must  jirocure.  execute,  and  deliver  diplomas  to  the  pradnates, 
and  secure  speakers  for  commcue(!ments.  They  must  furnish  mu- 
sic and  printing  for  both  commencements  and  oratorical  con- 
tests, and  provide  a  place  of  uieeting  for  all  exorcises. 

Until  recently  all  of  tliese  iiieetin;;s  were  held  in  IIi;,'h 
School  Eall,  which  sjived  the  expense  of  hall-rent.  When  so 
held  the  door  receiiits  were  just  about  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses, notwithstanding  that  half  of  the  tickets  were  given  out 
as  comi)limcntaries. 

For  a  numluT  of  years  there  has  been  ;i  growing  sentiment 
among  our  citizens  against  liolding  these  cxci'iises  on  a  third 
floor,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  panic  in  case  of  an  alarm 
of  fire.  This  feeling  has  grown  stronger  from  year  to  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  fire  has  been  immeasurably 
lessened  by  the  installation  of  the  new  central  heating  jdant. 
whicli  removed  all  fire  from  the  building.  Finally,  owing  to 
this  growing  sentiment,  and  also  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
state  regulations  in  regard  to  exits  from  third  floors  where  large 
audiences  are  assembled,  the  board  of  education  decided  to  aban- 
don the  hull  until  more  adc(|ua1e  exits  could  be  jjrovided,  and  to 
hold  the  exercises  at  some  other  place. 

This  ari-aiigement  having  considerably  increased  the  ex- 
penses, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  the  long  and 
growing  list  of  comi)limentarie8,  limiting  them  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  to  the  jiress.  AVhetlier  this  will  meet  the 
added  expense  remains  to  bo  demonstrated. 

Attendance   Upon   County  and   State   Meetlngg 

The  iiresideni  of  the  board  of  cdiiratioii  \h  rj- <,ff!,-io -a  member 
of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  attends 
its  meetings  and  participates  in  its  delilx-rations  and  business. 
As  a  mend)er  of  the  county  board  of  education,  he  po.s.sosses  all 
the  rights  and  jirivilcgcs  of  other  members  excejit  tli.it  of  voting  in 
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tlu'  elcttion  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  which  right 
i8  exercised  by  the  township  trustees  nlone. 

Our  board  of  education  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
State  Association  of  Town  and  City  School  Boards  almost  from 
its  organization,  and  has  usually  had  a  member  in  attendance 
at  its  annual  meetings.  It  has  been  signally  honored  in  the 
oflicial  i>ositions  of  that  body.  Dr.  \Yilliam  C.  Chafee  served  as 
treasurer;  and  the  present  secretary  of  the  board  has  served  as 
secretary,  and  last  year  acted  as  president  of  the  association, 
and  was  re-elected  as  president  for  the  coming  year. 

Records  and  Reports 

The  board  of  education  is  required  to  keep  a  full  and  accu- 
rate record  of  its  proceedings,  and  a  correct  and  complete  record 
of  all  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  records  are  open  to 
the  in8i)ection  of  the  public  at  all  times. 

The  board  is  required  to  make  ofBcial  reports,  both  financial 
and  statistical,  at  stated  times,  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  state  truancy  board 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Besides  these  cflBcial  reports,  the 
board  is  also  called  upon  to  make  reports  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education. 

Miscellaneous   Duties 

Besides  the  duties  enumerated  above,  the  board  is  called 
upon  to  meet  and  perform  hundreds  of  other  regular  and  acci- 
dental services  too  numerous  to  mention,  such  as  taking  the 
enumeration  of  school  children,  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection 
or  improvement  of  school  buildings  and  providing  for  their  pay- 
ment, the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools,  rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  contagious  diseases,  etc. 

Conclusion 

As  I  Huid  in  the  outset,  no  one  can  fully  realize  or  ai)preciate 
the  multifarious  and  multitudinous  duties  of  a  faithful  member 
of  a  board  of  education  until  he  has  served  in  that  capacity. 
If  he  is  impelled  to  the  sen-ice  by  the  hope  of  financial  reward. 
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he  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  Hut  there  is  nmple  reoom- 
pense  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  tlic  iK-rforinaiuc  of  emi- 
nent service  for  tlie  good  of  the  community,  whidi  is  after  all 
the  richest  reward  that  any  one  can  reaj)  for  duty  well  done. 
lie  who  fails  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest  the  honor  aini  ili},'nity 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  being  called  to  sik  h  a  re- 
sponsible j)09ition.  is  unworthy  of  llic  jdacc. 

Re8jK?ctfully  submitted, 

ALONZO  D.  MOHLER,  Secretarv-. 
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Office  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Huntington,   Indiana. 

August  1,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Gentlemen:     As   Treasurer  of  the   Board   of   Education,  I 
submit  to  .your  Honorable  Body  the  following  financial  report, 
covering  the  five  years  ending  July  31,  1908: 

REPORT   FOR   THE   YEAR    ENDING  JULY   31,   1904 
TUITION    FUND 
Receipt* 

Balance  on  hand  July  81,  1908 »11,633  10 

Amount   received  In   January,   1904 |11,883  86 

Amount  received  In  July,  1904 16,581  83 

Miscellaneous  receipts 424  92 

Receipts  for  the  year 28,340  61 

Amount   borrowed 6,990  37 

Total   recelpU 146,964  08 

Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  Oi  teachers |30,882  25 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 6,990  37 

Total    expenditures 37.372  62 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1904 $  9.591  46 

SPECIAL   SCHOOL   FUND 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1903 %  7,666  74 

Amount  received  In  January,  1904 1  6,261  59 

Amount  received  In  July,  1904 8,977  84 

Miscellaneous   receipts 14  20 

Receipts  for  the  Year 15,253  63 
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Cash  received  from  sale  of  heating  plant  bonde IC.OOO  00 

Amou*    borrowed 10,916  00 

Total    rocolpls $49,836  37 

Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  Improvomonta J16,698  90 

Amount  paid  for  current  expenses 17,43G  57 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 10,916  00 

Total  expenditures 45,050  47 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1904 %  H,785  90 

REPORT    FOR    THE   YEAR    ENDING   JULY    31,    1905 

TUITION    FUND 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,   1904 I  9.591  46 

Amount    received    In    January,    1905 J13,692  11 

Amount  received   In   July.    190B 18,678  04 

Miscellaneous    receipts 654  73 

Receipts  for  the  year 32.924  88 

Amount  borrowed 8,656  03 

Total   receipts »51.172  37 

Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers 132,694  33 

Amount  of  borrowed   money   repaid 8,656  03 

ToUl  expenditures 141,250  36 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1905 »  9,922  01 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FUND 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31.  1904 »  4.785  90 

Amount  received  In  January,  1905 *  6,503  77 

Amount  received  In  July,  1905 11.207  06 

Miscellaneous   receipts 706  13 

Receipts  for  the  year 18,416  96 

Amount    borrowed '. 2.193  40 

ToUl    receipts $25,396  26 
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Amount  paid  for  permanent  Improvements 3,948  40 

Amount   paid  for  current  expenses 18,320  86 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 2,193  40 


Total    expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  July  SI.  1905 


REPORT    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING   JULY    31,    190 

TUITION    FUND 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31.  1905 

Amount  received  in  January,  190C »10,090  C2 

Amount  received  In  July.  1906 19.544  13 

Mlacellannous   receipt* '769  34 


Receipts  (or  the  je&r. 
Amount    borrowed 


39.404  09 
4.010  19 


Total   receipts. 


Amount   paid   for   salaries   of   teachers 133,792  16 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 4,010  19 


Total    expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1906 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FUND 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1905 

Amount  received  In  January,  1906 »10.213  78 

Amount  received  In  July,  1906 13.454  77 

Miscellaneous  recelpU 493  89 


Receipts  for  the  year 24,162  44 

Amount    borrowed 3,435  20 

Total    receipts J28.531  24 
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Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  Improvements %  2.B50  10 

Amount  paid  for  current  expenses 17,457  35 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 3,435  20 

Total    expenditures 23,442  65 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  190C $  5,088  59 

REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR   ENDING  JULY  31,  1907 

TUITION    FUND 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1906 115,533  94 

Amount  received  In  January,  1907 ?15,443  17 

Amount  received  In  July,  1907 18,116  00 

Miscellaneous    receipts 1,002  28 

Receipts  for  the  year 34,561  45 

Amount    borrowed 2,406  77 

Total   receipts ?52,502  16 

Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers 134,386  16 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 2,406  77 

Total    expenditures 36.792  93 

Balance  on  hand  July  31.  1907 $15,709  23 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FUND 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1906 $  6,088  69 

Amount   received    In   January,    1907 $9,928  67 

Amount  received  In  July,  1907 13,828  86 

Miscellaneous    receipts 146  44 

Receipts  for  the  year 23.903  97 

Amount    borrowed 2,169  91 


Total    receipts $31,162  47 
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Expendlturaa 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  Improvements I  1.500  00 

Amount  paid  for  current  expenses 16,724  49 

Amount  of  borrowed  money  repaid 2,169  91 

Total    expenditures 20.394  40 

ISalance  on  hand  July  31.  1907 »10,76S  07 

REPORT    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING    JULY    31,    1908 

TUITION    FUND 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1907 J15.709  23 

Amount  received  In  January.  1908 »14,843  95 

Amount  received  In  July,  1908 18.592  65 

Interest  on  Tuition  Fund 38  69 

Miscellaneous   receipts 231  23 

Receipts  for  the  year 33,706  62 

Amount  transferred  from  Special  School  Fund <.497  19 


ToUl   reoelpU »bj,«iz  »4 

Expendlturet 

Amount  paid  for  ealarlea  of  teachers 35,089  06 

Balance  on  hand  July  81.  1908 »18,823  88 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FUND 
Receipt* 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1907 $10,768  07 

Amount  received  In  January.  1908 110,850  06 

Amount  received  In  July,  1908 12,666  52 

Interest  on  Special  School  Fund 66  12 

Miscellaneous    receipts 170  91 

Receipts  for  the  year 23,753  61 

Sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds 4.053  36 


Total    receipts. 
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Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  Improvements $  1.000  00 

Amount  paid  for  current  expenses 17,355  47 

Amount  transferred  to  Tuition  Fund 4,497  19 

Total    expenditures 22.S52  6G 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1908 $15,722  38 

REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  FUND 

The  following  are  the  amounts  received  from  the  County 
Treasurer  ou  account  of  the  City  Free  Library  at  the  various 
apportionments  of  funds  for  the  live  years  ending  July  31,  1908: 

January,   1904 f  1,088  98 

July,    1904 1,814  01 

January,   1905 1,323  76 

July.    1905 2,680  12 

January,    1906 2,458  58 

July,    1906 1,666  02 

January,   1907 1,190  58 

July,    1907 1,763  16 

January,   1908 1,374  53 

July.   1908 1,514  87 

Total  receipts »1C,874  10 

All  of  the  above  amounts  were  immediately  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Oity  Free  Library. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  the  vouch- 
ers representing  the  foregoing  amounts  are  on  file  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Auditor  of  Huntington  County. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  R.  EMLEY,  Treasurer. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Huntington,   Indiana, 

August   1,   1908. 

To  the  Honorable  Hoard  of  Kiliicntioti,  Huiitiiiylnii,  IiuHiiiki. 

Gentlemen:  I  lierewitli  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  report  of  tiic  Huntington  City  Public  Schools  for  the 
five  years  ending  .Inly  .'!1,  I'.IOS; 

When  1  assumed  charge  of  your  city  public  schools  five 
years  ago,  I  did  so  with  much  fear  and  trepidation.  Long  before 
I  had  ever  thought  of  being  called  to  the  position,  I  had  often 
heard  of  their  high  standing  and  reputation  for  excellence  of 
work.  Tiiey  had  long  ranked  among  the  very  best,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  throughout  the  entire  country.  I  had  not  been 
long  on  the  ground  until  I  discovered  that  their  true  character 
WEB  fully  equal  to  their  rejiutation.  I  found  here  one  of  the 
best  organized  systems  of  schools,  and  by  far  the  best  corps  of 
trained,  competent,  earnest,  devoted  teachers  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

I  recognized  that  I  had  no  easy  task  before  me.  If  I  was 
to  keep  them  up  to  that  high  standard,  I  must  throw  my  whole 
self,  body  and  si)irit,  into  the  work,  and  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem  all  that  was  best  in  me,  all  the  knowledge  and  strength 
that  I  had  acquired  through  n  loni;  series  of  years  of  cxjiericnce 
in  supervising  public  schools.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
faithfully  carried  out  that  resolution.  As  to  how  well  I  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  desired  result,  the  schools  alone 
must  speak. 

Quinquennial    Reports 

Before  I  assumed  charge  of  the  schools,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  publish  a  printed  rejiort  of  the  schools  each  year. 
During  my  first  year's  service  I  advised  the  Hoard  of  Education 
to  discontinue  this  custom,  and  to  issue  a  ])rinted  report  once 
everv  five  vcars.     I  demonstrated  to  the  Hoard  tliat  it  would  not 
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only  result  in  n  great  saving  of  unnecessary  expense,  but  that  it 
would  enable  them  to  publish  a  much  better,  fuller,  and  attrac- 
tive report,  one  that  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  schools  and 
be  a  truer  exponent  of  their  real  condition  and  worth. 

To  issue  a  report  annually  would  be  to  reprint  to  n  large 
extent  what  had  been  printed  the  year  before.  This  is  ]i!uticu- 
larly  true  of  the  course  of  study.  While  the  course  of  study  is 
necessarily  constantly  nietaniorpliosing,  yet  the  changes  from 
year  to  year  are  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  The  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  course  can  be  easily  given  to  the  teachers  by 
means  of  the  typewriter  and  mimeograph,  which  has  been  done 
whenever  any  material  change  has  taken  place.  These  changes 
are  also  disseminated  and  fully  discussed  and  explained  at  the 
grade  section  meetings  of  the  teachers.  Thus  every  fifth  year  is 
often  enough  to  ])ul)lish  a  complete  printed  course  of  study. 

The  plan  of  arranging  the  statistical  matter  in  tables  cov- 
ering a  series  of  consecutive  years,  gives  a  comparative  view  of 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  schools  that  can  not  be  shown 
in  annual  reports. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  are  adopting  this 
plan.  The  last  published  report  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools  covers  a  period  of  six  years ;  and  the  report  prior  to  that 
covered  a  period  of  five  years.  The  last  two  published  reports 
of  the  Richmond  Public  Schools  covered  a  period  of  five  years 
each.  Of  the  hundreds  of  reports  of  public  schools  that  I  have 
examined,  not  only  of  cities  in  this  State  but  of  other  States  all 
over  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  reports 
of  these  two  cities  are  easily  among  the  very  best. 

The  Board  of  Education  acted  upon  my  advice,  and  so  this 
is  my  first  published  report. 

Evolution  of  a  School  System 

The  people  are  so  accustomed  to  schools  as  they  find  them 
that  few  ever  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  inquire  into  their 
origin  and  development.  Many  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
of  to-day  can  not  be  clearly  apprehended  excejit  tlirougii  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the  public  school 
ide^.  The  lack  of  such  knowledge  makes  much  of  the  current 
discussion  of  school  questions  less  profitable  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 
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The  etlucation  of  the  child  was  iirimarily  a  parental  duty, 
and  the  earliest  sdiools  were  doubtless  conducted  in  the  home. 
At  first  the  children  of  a  single  family  were  taught  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  most  j>robabIy  the  father.  Later,  as  civiliza- 
tion oiueliorated  her  condition,  much  of  this  was  assumed  by  the 
mother.  lu  wealthier  families  this  was  delegated  to  some  one 
hired  for  that  i)uri>()sc.  The  economic  law  of  division  of  labor 
made  it  advantageous  for  i)arent8  to  combine  and  employ  others, 
who  were  doubtless  more  competent  than  themselves,  to  educate 
their  children,  while  they  pursued  their  own  several  vocations. 
Thus  originated  the  private  or  pay  school.  It  was  foiind,  how- 
ever, that  if  it  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  pai-ents  to  educate 
their  children,  many  neglected  it;  hence,  society,  acting  in  its 
organized  capacity,  for  its  own  protection  aa  well  as  for  the 
])rotection  of  the  children,  Btepj)ed  in  and  organized  the  public 
school.  IJy  this  means  the  cost  of  education  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  its  extent  correspondingly  increased.  But  these  ear- 
lier public  schools  were  not  always  free  schools,  and  many  par- 
ents refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost,  and  thus  their  children 
were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  securing  an  education  in  them. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  make  the  public  schools  entirely 
free. 

But  even  after  the  public  schools  had  been  made  free  to  all, 
many  parents  still  neglected  to  see  that  their  children  attended 
them.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  education  com- 
pulsory; and  so  the  latest  step  in  making  education  free  and 
universal  is  our  present  compulsory  education  law,  by  which  par- 
ents are  compelled  to  keep  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years,  inclusive,  regularly  in  school.  When  this 
priceless  privilege  of  securing  an  education  for  their  children 
has  been  made  so  free  and  universal,  it  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  make  a  law  com- 
pelling parents  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  those  parents  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school  were 
deprived  for  a  few  years  of  the  privilege  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren at  public  expense,  they  would  quickly  learn  what  a  great 
boon  they  are  wantonly  thrusting  aside. 

Origin    of   the    Board   of   Education 
The  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  duty  of  educating  children 
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made  it  necessary  to  put  some  one  in  charge  of  that  work. 
These  school  officers  were  at  first  generally  elective,  representing 
the  community,  whether  district,  township,  city,  or  village,  that 
constituted  the  political  division  required  by  law  to  build  and 
maintain  a  school.  The  powers  possessed  by  these  early  school 
officers  were  almost  unlimited.  True,  they  could  not  locate  school 
sites,  or  build  school  houses,  or  do  a  great  many  other  things  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  money,  without  previous  vote  of  the 
electors;  but,  in  organization,  management,  courses  of  study, 
selection  of  teachers,  conditioning  their  employment,  and  scores 
of  other  lesser  matters,  the  will  of  the  board  was  absolute.  Under 
these  conditions  boards  were  held  in  check  only  by  a  decent 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  children,  and  a  decent  regard  also  for 
the  will  of  the  electors. 

In  the  hundred  years  and  more  that  have  elapsed  since  state- 
supported  schools  had  their  beginning  in  this  country,  variopB  Vi*)|i>    ' 
changes  of  one  kind  and  another  have  been  introduced.     These  ;;!f<'r"' 
changes  have  affected  every  aspect  of  school  maintenance  from   J^^Jjf;' 
pupils  toi  school  boards.     Sometimes  these  changes  have  coinfe^^l*' 
through  legislative  action,  oftener  through  the  deliberate  action -^T- 
of  boards  of  education  themselevs.  In  respect  to  numbers,  mode  of 
selection,  term  of  office,  and  general  powers,  sncli  as  apportion- 
ing moneys,  employment  of  officers  and  the  like,  the  state  has 
assumed  authority  from  the  start.    In  respect  to  licensing  teach- 
ers, fixing  tenure,  determining  courses  of  study,  selecting  text- 
books, and  many  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  state  author- 
ity has  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  local  authority.    This  en- 
croachment by  the  state  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  school  systems  in  the  United 
States.    The  principle  involved  is  that  of  centralization  of  au- 
thority.   In  France  and  Germany,  and  in  fact  in  most  European 
states,  the  schools  are  controlled  in  almost  all  respects  by  govern- 
mental authority  emanating  from  above.  The  minister  of  education 
is  usually  a  cabinet  officer,  whose  powers  extend  through  the 
whole  system,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.    The  American  school 
system,  on  tlie  other  hand,  originated  in  the  small  school  dis- 
trict; but  it  has  been  steadily  developing  toward  the  European 
standard  of  centralized  authority.     How  far  it  will  go  in  that 
direction,  no  one  can  now  predict — never,  probably,  to  the  extent 
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of  absolute  state  control,  as  in  the  European  countries  men- 
tioned. The  one  thing  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum,  whatever  its  temporary  vibrations,  has  steadily 
advanced  towards  state  centralization. 

Returning  now  to  the  evolution  of  school  boards,  we  may 
observe  in  the  country  ut  large  the  following  marked  tendencies: 
first,  a  tendency  towards  removing  boards  of  education  as  far 
as  possible  from  partisan  control ;  second,  a  tendency  to  conduct 
school  affaire  as  private  affairs  are  conducted,  that  is,  on  busi- 
ness principles;  third,  which  results  from  the  foregoing,  the  ap- 
pointment of  responsible  heads  who  are  given  greater  authority 
than  formerly.  The  aim  of  this  latter  tendency  is  to  secure 
greater  j)er8onal  responsibility,  and  thereby  greater  promptness 
of  action  and  consequent  efficiency. 

It  is  not  my  jiurpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  proa  and 
cons  of  the  above  tendencies.  I  have  mentioned  them  only  to 
show  that  what  appears  to  be  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  best  mode 
of  organizing  a  school  board  and  of  administering  its  functions, 
is  still  an  unsettled  problem  after  a  century  or  more  of  experiment 
One  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  that  the  problems  of  education 
are  not  only  various  and  important,  but  that  their  immediate 
and  permanent  solution  can  scarcely  be  made  off  hand,  as  not  a 
few  seem  to  think. 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  board  of  education,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  Indiana  system  with  that  of  other  States, 
we  can  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  the 
former.  The  few  members  constituting  them,  there  being  but 
three  in  each  city  and  town,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  which  has  five;  and  their  manner  of  selection, 
they  being  appointed  by  the  common  council  in  cities  and  by  the 
town  tnistccs  in  towns,  except  in  the  case  of  Indianapolis, 
where  they  are  elected  at  a  special  election  for  that  purpose, 
divorce  them  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  control,  and  in- 
sure the  selection  of  worthy  and  competent  men. 

The  most  serious  defect  that  I  see  in  the  Indiana  system  is 
the  tendency  to  rotate  men  in  these  responsible  positions.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  these  places  should  be  passed 
around  among  the  faithful  and  deserving.  This  custom  inevita- 
bly often  places  men  in  these  important  positions  of  trust  whom 
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it  were  well  to  rotate  out  of  office;  but,  when  a  competent  man 
is  secured,  one  who  is  willing,  in  spite  of  the  small  rorauiK-ration, 
to  devote  a  vast  amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to  IiIh  duties,  and 
who  is  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  unswerving 
in  his  fidelity  to  the  right,  it  is  poor  economy  indeed  to  rotate  him 
out  of  oflice.  8uch  a  man  is  far  more  valuable  during  his  second 
term  than  during  his  first.  A  member  of  a  board  of  education  must 
8er\'e  one  term  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of  the 
various  offices;  it  is  only  in  the  subsequent  terms  that  he  reaches 
his  highest  efficiency.  Such  men  are  not  so  plentiful  that  they  can 
be  picked  up  every  day.  It  is  a  healthy  indication  that  quite  a 
number  of  Indiana  cities  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value 
of  this  principle. 

Origin  of  the  Superintendent 

I  have  said  that  in  the  evolution  of  school  systems  the  be- 
ginning of  education  was  in  the  home;  that  the  parent  was  the 
natural  teacher  of  the  offspring;  that  owing,  however,  to  the 
inability  of  most  parents  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  time 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  but  owing  more  especially  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  division  of  labor,  the  school 
had  its  origin.  Starting  with  the  single  school  taught  by  one 
teacher,  we  find  that  as  the  school  grew  in  size  one  teacher  found 
it  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  unaided;  hence,  again  a  subdivis- 
ion of  labor,  one  teacher  taking  part  of  the  children  and  another 
the  remainder.  The  older  children  were  naturally  placed  in  charge 
of  a  teacher  better  fitted  to  teach  them,  and  the  balance  in  charge 
of  another  better  fitted  to  teach  the  younger  children.  Here 
we  have  for  the  first  time  the  notion  of  a  graded  school.  As  the 
number  of  children  and  teachers  increased,  the  details  of  super- 
vision increased  until  one  teacher  was  assigned  to  the  general 
charge  for  a  part  of  the  time  and  required  to  teach  another  part 
of  the  time;  hence,  the  origin  of  the  principal,  who  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  teacher  with  the  added  function  of  super- 
visor. As  the  number  of  schools  increased,  one  person  was  se- 
lected to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  general  supervision  and  the 
remainder  to  the  principalship  of  a  school;  hence,  emerges  the 
supervising  principal.  With  further  increase  in  number  of 
schools,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  general  duties,  the  super- 
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intendent  of  schools  is  evolved  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
part  of  the  educational  system.  With  still  further  increase  in 
number  of  schools,  tiie  superintendent  can  not  find  time  to 
attend  to  all  the  details  of  administration,  and  assistants  are 
given  him.  These  assistants  have  been  variously  designated  as 
assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors.  The  name  does  not 
matter;  their  origin  and  functions  are  largely  identical. 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  along  with  this  specializa- 
tion due  to  numbers,  there  has  been  also  a  specialization  due  to 
difference  of  functions.  Thus,  when  music,  for  instance,  was 
added  to  the  curriculum,  some  one  ^ecially  qualified  was  as- 
signed to  teach  and  supervise  it;  so  again,  when  drawing  and  art, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science  were  added. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  general  law  of  evolution 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
school  systems,  viz.:  a  continuous  differentiation  of  form  and 
function — of  form,  as  it  relates  to  numbers  and  classification  of 
pupils;  of  function,  as  it  relates  to  the  division  of  labor  among 
teachers,  principals,,  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents, 
or  supervisors. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  process. 
The  teacher  of  the  small  group  of  children  taken  from  the  par- 
ents' care  combined  in  himself  the  function  of  teacher,  principal, 
and  superintendent.  The  other  school  officials  just  named  sever- 
ally emerged  in  the  evolutionary  process  in  the  order  above 
named. 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  the  functions  or  duties  of 
each  class  of  persons  mentioned  above  may  be  roughly  grouped 
under  two  heads,  viz. :  those  of  teaching  and  those  of  supervising; 
and  that  at  no  stage  of  development  can  these  classes  of  duties  be 
wholly  separated.  The  teacher  of  a  single  class  is  both  a  teacher 
and  a  supervisor;  t.  e.,  he  teaches  the  children,  and  supervises 
their  work.  The  principal  of  a  school  is  also  both  a  teacher  and 
a  supervisor;  L  e.,  he  teaches  more  or  loss,  and  supervises  the 
work  of  those  under  him.  The  sujierintcndent  is  also  both  a 
teacher  and  a  supervisor;  i.  e.,  he  teaches  and  supervises,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  principals  and  teachers  under  his 
charge.  The  assistant  superintendent  or  supervisor,  it  may  be 
inferred,  is  also  a  teacher,  as  well  as  a  supervisor;  his  duties  are 
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idi'iitiiiil  iti  kind  with  Iliusc  (if  ihc  wii|.ciiiitcii(li-iil.  Tin-  Haiiii' 
ri'usoiis  Hint  justify  the  ciiiploymciit  of  u  itrin<i|ml  or  8U|K'riii- 
tt'iidfiit  justifv  Hk'  ciiiiiloviiiciit  of  su|icrvis()rH.  ]l\  kct-pinn  in 
iiiiiid  tlicsc  fiiiidamciitul   priiiciidcs,  iiiucli   confuHiou   in   tliiiiking 


Relation  of  the  Several   Parts  In  a   School   System 

Since  tlic  work  of  cacli  party  in  an  cdncational  pyHtoni 
tonclics  and  connects  witli  tiie  work  of  all  others  above  and 
below,  it  is  ob\if)us  that  friction  niny  enmie  unless  the  greatest 
care  be  observed  to  insnre  as  distinct  a  Kei)aratioii  as  jiossible 
of  the  jjowers  and  duties  of  tlie  several  inend>erH.  There  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  n  danger  of  the  teacher  tresiJasHinp  upon  or  usurp- 
in;;  the  duties  of  the  parent;  next,  of  the  iirincijuil  trcsjmssinp 
ui)on  or  usurjiin^'  the  duties  of  tlie  teacher;  apain,  of  the  hiiixt- 
intendent,  his  assistants,  or  the  suiJervisoPH  trespassing  ui>oii  or 
usurjiiiif;  the  ri^'hts  and  jireropativea  of  the  i)rincipals  and  teacli- 
ci-s.  To  regulate  these  nuitters  and  to  redtice  to  n  minimum  the 
l>09aibilitie8  of  friction,  the  duties,  riphtB,  and  prerogatives  of 
each  scliool  oflicer  and  tcnchcr  should  be  ciirefully  set  ofT,  and 
their  limitations,  so  far  as  jjracticable,  described  by  rulw;  but 
it  will  be  found  to  be  imj)ossibIe  to  delimit  by  hard  and  fast 
rules  the  separate  fields  of  activity  of  eneli  elnss  of  school  em- 
ployees. \\'hen  all  is  done  in  this  direction  that  can  be  done, 
there  will  remain  an  unmarked  boundary  which  eourte«y  and 
common  sense  must  discover  and  respect. 

Our  iiresent  stage  of  develojiment  is  that  of  seeking  to  find 
the  ])roper  adjustment  of  relations  between  supervisor,  principal, 
and  teacher  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  suijcnisor  and  suj)erin- 
tendent  on  the  other.  That  some  friction  will  be  encountered 
must  be  exjiected.  School  boards  formerly  were  much  occupied 
in  establishing  the  relations  of  teachers  to  jtaronts;  later,  of 
teachers  to  iirinciimls.  sujiervisors,  and  snin'rintcndent.  In  the 
settlement  of  both  of  these  sets  of  relations  much  friction  was 
encountered  for  many  years.  The  court  riM'ords  of  most  Rtates 
are  full  of  decisions  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  jiarents 
and  teachers.  Still  later,  boards  of  education  were  engaged  in 
establishing  the  relations  of  jtrincipals  to  sui)eiTisors  and  super- 
intendent.    In    this  even   g^eat(^r  friction   was  encountered.      It 
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took  yeai-8  of  discussion  before  tlie  relations  of  superintendent 
to  supervisoi-s,  i)rintipals,  and  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  scliool  boards  on  the  other,  were  fairly  set  off  and  fixed  by 
rules.  It  will  doubtless  be  many  years  yet  to  come  before  they 
are  comi>lotcly  marked  off  Jtnd  duly  recognized.  To  discover  and 
fix  the  appropriate  relations  between  the  i)arts  of  any  complex 
organization,  such  as  a  school  system,  two  conditions  are  iutcs- 
sary,  viz.:  patience  and  invest ifjation. 

The  principles  of  evolution  as  illustrated  in  a  school  system 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  evolution  of  any  great  business 
enterprise,  as  in  a  great  banking  institution  or  a  railroad  system. 
They  also  find  their  analogy  in  the  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  professions,  as  in  the  jtractice  of  law  and 
medicine.  Tiio  same  general  law  of  subdivision  of  labor  will  be 
found  to  have  oi)erated  in  every  dei'ai'tnient  of  human  activity. 

Progreit  In  the  Face  of  Opposition 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  the  world  been 
free  from  those  who  see  danger,  if  not  disaster,  as  the  result  of 
the  next  forward  step.  Whether  it  be  the  extension  of  a  railroad 
line,  increasing  the  cajutal  stock  of  a  bank,  or  the  taking  on  of 
a  new  department  by  a  mercantile  house,  there  are  those  who 
take  a  fKjssimistic  view  of  the  outcome  and  who  predict  failure. 
So  of  a  school  system.  The  records  of  school  district  meetings 
of  a  century  ago  will  show  that  eloquent  and  impassioned 
speeches  were  made  to  point  out  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
of  placing  a  person  in  charge  of  a  8<;hool  as  its  principal.  Later 
it  will  be  found  that  even  still  more  impassioned  speeches 
were  uttered,  and  still  more  direful  evils  i)redicted,  as 
the  outcome  of  appointing  a  superintendent  to  usurp  the  duties 
and  prerogatives  of  princii)als  and  school  boards.  We  are  now 
in  the  "supervisor  stage,"  and  must  not  be  confused  or  misled 
any  more  than  were  the  generations  of  men  in  similar  positions 
that  have  preceded  us. 

Is  it  likely  that  our  banking  system  will  ever  go  back  to 
the  methods  of  administration  in  vogue  a  half-century,  or  even 
a  quarter-century  ago?  Is  it  likely  that  our  postal  system  will 
abandon  the  mclliods  by  whidi  its  niarrelous  growth  and  siu-- 
cess  have  been  achieved,  and  abolish  the  money  order  dc]>artmont, 
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the  city  free  delivery,  the  rural  free  delivery,  etc.?  No  more  is 
it  to  be  exj)ect('d  that  the  ndniiniBtrntive  luethodH  of  city  public 
school  Bysteins  practiced  twenty-flve  yenra  ago  will  eser  return. 
Civilization  advances;  it  never  recedes.  What  seems  at  times  to 
the  timid  and  shortsighted  as  retrogression  is  not  so. 

No  imiiortant  sleji  forward  in  human  afTairs  has  ever  boen 
taken  except  through  discussion,  divided  opinion,  and  often  the 
most  strenuous  opi)osition.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
most  reliable  measure  of  flic  actual  value  of  a  proposed  reform 
is  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  opposition  it  ercites.  For  the 
truth  of  this  statement  1  need  only  refer  you  to  the  history  of 
every  public  improvement  urged  or  contemplated,  looking  to- 
wards the  betterment  of  our  city  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  or  more.  Street  improvements  and  sidewalks,  water  sup- 
ply, city  lighting,  intcrurban  franchise,  public  buildings,  and  all 
other  proposed  undertakings,  great  and  small,  each  excited,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  much  discussion  for  and  against;  but 
the  end  was  progress. 

There  is  no  municipal  problem  of  greater  importance  than 
the  administration  of  a  school  system  in  order  to  secure  its 
highest  eflSciency.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
of  this  country,  especially  in  cities,  was  there  such  keen  interest 
manifested  as  now.  That  we  have  not  strayed  far  from  the  best 
accepted  standards  of  school  administration  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  investigation  and  comparison.  We  all  desire  that 
the  school  system  of  Huntington  shall  occupy  a  first  place  among 
the  schools  of  the  country,  but  this  can  never  come  by  standing 
still.  If  to  move  forward  means  effort,  or  misunderstanding,  or 
opposition,  we  must  expect  it,  and  be  glad  to  receive  it;  for  it  is 
only  through  honest  and  intelligent  discussion  that  truth  emerges 
and  civilization  advances. 

What  Has  Been  Accompllthed 

A  careful  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  few  years  contirms  the  belief  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  administration  of  our  schools  but  in  their 
general  effectiveness  as  well.  These  have  been  years  of  excep- 
tional interest  in  educational  matters,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
those  directly  engaged   in   the  management  and  conduct   of  the 
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schools,  but  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general.  Not  a  few 
things  have  occurred  to  focus  the  attention  of  thinking  people  as 
never  before  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  our  schools.  The 
newspapers  have  been  good  enough  to  give  educational  matters 
more  attention  than  usual,  so  that  the  public  at  large  has  been 
kept  in  touch  with  what  has  been  attempted  and  done  by  the 
board  of  education  toward  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
both  as  to  equipment  and  teaching  force.  Although  criticism 
has  not  always  been  favorable  to  the  plans  and  methods  proposed, 
yet  no  exception  should  be  taken  to  this;  for  such  criticism  is 
evidence  of  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  schools.  Adverse 
criticism  is  far  better  than  no  criticism  at  all;  for  nothing  could 
be  more  deleterious  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  than  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  in  every  other 
department  of  human  activity;  why  then  should  we  not  expect 
differences  of  opinion  to  exist  in  regard  to  educational  matters? 
Concerning  educational  affairs  most  persons  have  some  knowledge, 
and  all  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  interest.  So  far  from 
being  averse  to  public  criticism,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
we  should  welcome  it.  It  is  only  by  the  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  that  we  may  ever  hope  to  ascertain  what  is 
best  for  the  schools. 

It  is  well  at  times  to  take  our  educational  bearings,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  we  are  holding  to  the 
right  course.  Just  as  Belf-examination  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  self-improvement,  or  just  as  the  taking  of  a  careful  inven- 
tory of  stock  on  hand  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  outlay  for 
new  and  improved  stock,  so  to  take  account  of  our  educational 
progress  and  of  the  factors  concerned  in  it  is  the  best  means 
of  reaching  a  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  to 
bring  our  scools  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and 
efficiency. 

Reviewing  as  a  whole  the  efforts  made  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation during  the  past  few  years  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  I  doubt  whether  any  equal  period  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  can  show  a  greater  improvement  in  so 
many  directions.  Certainly  the  board  of  education  and  its  offi- 
cers, principals,  and  teachers  have  shown  no  desire  to  rest  upon 
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past  achievements.  It  may  justly  be  claimed  also  that  nothing 
has  been  attemi)ted  or  done  by  the  board  that  has  not  been  in 
acrordnnce  with  the  moat  approved  school  practice  in  other 
cities. 

The   Purpose  of  the   Public  School! 

The  mission  of  the  imblic  sdiools  is  to  train  the  hoyn  iiiul 
girls  of  our  country  to  live  the  best  and  largest  lives  iJOHsiblc, 
and  to  become  thereby  good  and  useful  citizens.  The  dcnmiids 
of  modern  life  and  civili/jition  re<iuire  a  different  training  and 
a  greatly  augmented  and  varied  stock  of  attainments  on  the  part 
of  coming  citizens  tlian  did  those  of  a  half-century  ago,  or  even 
a  quarter-century  ago.  Civic  life,  social  life,  business  life,  all 
demand  more  than  in  the  past,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the 
public  s<hool8  to  meet  these  increased  demands.  They  must 
be  met  too  without  sacrificing  the  essentials  of  the  past  that 
are  still  essentials  for  the  future.  To  prepare  the  child  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  modem  life  without  losing  what  was 
good  in  former  years  of  abiding  utility  is  the  great  problem 
which  the  modem  school  must  solve. 

The  schools  everj-where  are  just  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment to  changed  conditions,  and  until  this  readjustment 
is  accomplished  there  will  be  and  must  necessarily  be  much  un- 
rest and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  how  this  must  be  brought 
about.  We  frequently  hear  complaints  of  an  overcrowded  cur- 
riculum ;  but,  when  those  making  complaint  are  asked  to  i)oint 
out  just  what  should  be  eliminated,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  solution  of  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  a  return 
to  the  meager  curriculum  of  the  past  generation,  but  rather  in 
increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  elimination  of 
non-essential  matters  of  detail.  Much  time  has  been  wasted  in 
elaborating  non-essential  phases  of  the  common  school  branches 
that  can  be  more  profitably  employed  otherwise.  The  essentials 
can  be  tnuglit.  and  tauglit  better,  by  modem  methods,  and  yet  time 
be  found  to  meet  and  cojie  with  the  peculiar  demands  of  modem 
life.  It  is  by  t])o  process  of  elimination  of  nonessentials,  and 
not  by  the  omission  of  modern  essential  subjects,  tliat  relief  is 
to  bo  secured. 

The  aim  )iiust  ever  be  to  jirejiare  the  youtli  for  self-control 
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and  self-support.  The  marvelous  changes  which  occur  from 
year  to  year  in  the  ideals  and  occupations  of  men,  the  inception 
of  new  and  progressive  enterprises,  the  increased  demand  for 
men  and  women,  not  only  of  ready  brain  and  hand,  but  of 
sterling  worth  and  integrity,  all  demand  a  broader  view  of 
education  than  did  the  past  generation.  The  utilitarian  view 
of  education  is  important,  but  it  must  not  be  exalted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ethical  and  cultural  i)hase.  Character  is  worth 
more  than  scholarship,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  child  must 
ever  take  precedence  over  mere  intellectual  culture. 

The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  instill 
into  the  mind  of  the  child  correct  habits  of  living,  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  every  obligation  of 
life.  The  success  of  a  teacher  is  more  to  be  measured  by  his 
power  to  develop  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  to  bring  out 
the  good  and  to  repress  the  wrong,  than  by  his  ability  to  in- 
struct. The  silent  influence  of  the  conscientious  and  exemplary 
teacher,  who  sees  the  possibilities  in  the  boy  or  girl  for  noble 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  who  sympathetically  leads  these 
characteristics  out  and  develops  them  to  their  highest  degree  of 
efficiency,  is  the  potent  factor  which  leads  to  the  highest  and 
best  training  of  the  youth.  The  strongest  teacher  therefore  is 
the  one  whose  influence  tends  toward  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil  for  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  inspires  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  desire  for  self-mastery 
and  a  development  of  the  generous  impulses  of  the  heart. 

The  State  of  the  Community 

In  determining  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  and 
conduct  of  a  public  school  system,  the  state  of  the  community 
must  be  reckoned  with.  We  have  often  heard  the  saying,  "as  is 
the  school,  so  is  the  community."  I  am  not  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge the  truthfulness  of  the  statement,  but  I  sometimes  wonder 
which  is  the  controlling  influence.  Does  the  community  make 
the  schools,  or  do  the  schools  form  the  community?  When  all 
is  said  pro  and  con,  it  will  be  found  that  the  influence  is  recip- 
rocal in  its  bearings.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  schools  are  what 
they  are  because  the  community  makes  them  so,  but  just  how 
far  the  schools  go  toward  forming  the  sentiment  and  attitude  of 
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the"  community  is  problematical.     In  those  communities  where 
the  schools  arc  wisely  conducted  and  eCQciently  administered,  V 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  preponderance  of  iufhicnce  lies  %. 
with  the  schools.  •         * 

Home  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  school  room,  to  ^ 
greater  or  less  dcgjco,  and  the  opinions  of  the  parents,  tUeir 
views  of  society,  religion. politics,urt,  and  literature  arc  nil  sharfed 
by  the  children.  The  children  also  share  the  restless  energy,  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  nervous  tension  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
While  it  may  not  be  the  duty  or  province  of  the  teacher  to  trace 
origins  or  forecast  destiny,  jet  conditions  as  they  exist  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  When  -  there  is  business  de- 
pression in  a  community  the  children  are  more  dffiQcult  to  con- 
trol, and  they  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  and  for  less  cause 
than  when  times  are  gopd.  If  the  state  of  feeling  in  a  community 
is  buoyant,  hopeful,  and  aggressive,  the  schools  will  be  found 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  n  reverse  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity will  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  schools.  The  schools 
can  do  much  to  forestall  the  influence  of  these  disturbing  con- 
ditions by  wisely  preparing  the  coming  citizens  to  meet  them 
with  intelligence,  thoughtfulness,  and  placidity.        ^ 

Just  now  the  American  people  are  in  a  state  of  unrest. 
Elements  of  civilization  are  breaking  up  and  metamorphosing 
and  readjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions.  We  as  a  people 
have  not  settled  down  to  anything  as  yet  What  we  have  oflfers 
the  means  to  some  end  further  on.  Every  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  secure  new  prestige,  power,  and  wealth.  The  bound- 
lees  resources  of  the  country,  the  countless  blessings  afforded 
by  a  free  government,  no  longer  satisfy,  but  we  long  for  further 
conquests.  Cities  have  joined  in  this  movement  by  using  every 
available  means  for  increasing  their  population,  industries,  and 
wealth,  thus  adding  enormously  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
public  untilities,  without  at  once  securing  an  equivalent  in  re- 
turn. While  it  is  true  that  every  enlightened  and  public-spirited 
man  in  the  community  is  willing  to  assist  every  worthy  under- 
taking, and  above  all  to  provide  liberally  for  educational  needs, 
yet  changing  conditions  in  municipal  life  call  for  an  outlay  that 
often  seems  to  be  excessive  and  burdensome.  The  pertinent  ques- 
tion, "Is  the  expenditure  absolutely  necessary?"  is  often  asked; 
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iiml  as  the  point  of  view  must  determine  the  necessity,  it  follows 
that  tliere  is  often  hesitancy,  nnd  sometimes  a  refusal,  to  pro- 
vide Huniciciit  support.  Hcyond  the  (juestioii  of  mere  mainte- 
nance, all  these  tliin{;H  alTcct  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Do   the    Schools   Overwork    the    Pupils? 

From  such  an  environment  as  I  have  above  described  the 
children  enter  the  schools,  and  very  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of 
the  same  troubles  that  belong  to  the  members  of  the  community. 
Social  life  demands  much  of  their  time,  and  draws  heavily  upon 
their  physical  powers;  a  longing  to  change  grows  apon  them; 
discontent,  irritability,  and  neniousness  distract  them;  their 
mental  and  i)hy8ical  powers  are  overtaxed  by  these  extraneous 
influences.  As  a  result  mental  and  physical  katabolism  inevi- 
tably overtakes  them,  and  frequently  complete  nervous  collapse. 

Coming  as  it  does  after  their  entrance  in  the  schools,  load 
complaints  are  made  against  the  schools  and  their  imagined  over- 
tsk  whelming  exactions.  Physicians  examine  into  the  number  of 
books  a  child  must  use,  and  the  number  of  subjecta  he  is  required 
to  study,  and  find  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  too  many; 
specialists  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  trouble  arises  from  some 
defect  of  vision,  or  of  hearing,  or  that  the  ventilation  of  the 
school  building  is  bad  (I  have  sometimes  thought  it  strange  that 
they  do  not  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  ventilation  in  the 
homes)  ;  others  believe  that  the  teachers  are  too  exacting,  un- 
necessarily severe  in  their  discipline,  and  unsympathetic  in  their 
relations  with  the  pupils;  and  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
even  at  the  worst,  school  children  but  manifest  to  a  more  or  less 
degree  all  the  troubles  to  which  their  elders  are  subject. 

What  is  this  "nervousness"  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
and  which  seems  to  be  a  general  rather  than  a  specific  term?  In 
most  instances,  dissatisfaction  with,  or  restlessness  under,  given 
conditions  would  explain  it;  but,  however  unnecessary  it  may  be, 
or  however  much  it  may  be  exaggerated,  the  children  do  suffer 
from  it;  and  do  appeal,  by  the  very  gravity  of  their  affliction, 
to  all  good  people  for  relief.  If  I  were  to  assert  that  the  school 
room,  instead  of  being  the  responsible  cause  of  this  trouble,  was 
in  fact  a  counteracting  influence,  it  would  be  within  my  power 
to  offer  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  assertion  ;  but  I  do  not 
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feel  tliiit  the  soliools  need  defense,  and  I  sliall  content  mj'self 
with  brief  reference  to  whnt  I  believe  to  be  the  real  trouble. 

A  sympathetic  relation  to  tlie  unrest  of  the  connnunity 
must  not  be  disregarded.  Our  iin)si)erous  citizens  travel  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  new  oi>enings,  considering  new  business 
enterprises,  or  enjoying  life  in  foreign  travel.  Business  demands 
take  many  of  our  good  citizens  from  their  homes  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  children  are  left  without  their  control  ind 
oversight.  Again,  the  laboring  ])eoi)le,  seeking  always  the  better- 
ment of  their  condition,  as  they  understand  tlie  term,  are 
attracted  by  organizations,  conventions,  and  many  kinds  of 
gatherings,  in  order  that  they  may  make  sure  of  their  rights; 
and  this  is  often  followed  by  strikes,  which  of  necessity  produce 
mental  excitement  and  physical  suffering  that  are  most  disas- 
trous. 

There  is  an  insensible  infiltration  of  ideas  which  clearly  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  elements  of  the  civilization  in  which  the 
child  lives  must  enter  into  his  character,  must  largely  determine 
his  mental  and  physical  condition.  This  insensible  infiltration 
of  ideas  proceeds  from  example,  from  a  conscious  and  intentional 
imitation,  by  a  sort  of  moral  contagion,  which,  propagating  Itself 
by  degrees,  inevitably  works  out  its  result.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  primarily  the  correction  of  this  phase  of  childish  nervous- 
ness must  be  made  in  the  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the 
church.  Just  how  much  the  schools  can  aid  in  this  reform  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  the  warfare  must  be  waged  beyond  the 
confines  of   the  school  room. 

The  social  life  of  young  children  must  be  restricted  to  those 
forms  of  enjoyment  properly  and  naturally  belonging  to  their 
age  and  condition.  The  heated  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  dance,  carried  on  through  many  hours 
without  cessation,  and  frequently  without  any  wise  provision 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
in  temperature;  the  inadequate  clothing  of  children,  due  to 
the  senseless  and  conscienceless  exactions  of  society;  the  over- 
wrought and  exciting  plays  of  the  modern  theater;  the  unreal 
and  sensational  in  literature,  as  we  find  those  things  to-day, 
sufliciently  account  for  what  we  call  "nervousness"  in  children, 
and  their  correction  will  unquestionably  remove  the  trouble. 
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There  is  one  other  coiisiileriif ion  foiiiliiiif;  tliis  matter  which 
1  «  ish  to  ineseiit.  I  iiiii  It.v  no  means  sure  that  in  Incakiii};  away 
from  estabiislu'tl  beliefs  and  eon\eiitionalities ;  in  vieliiinp  to 
tlie  sjiirit  of  coniniorcialisin.  luid  in  the  acceiitaiiec  of  the  doc- 
trine of  inateriiilisni,  we  have  not  done  nnich  to  create  a  niontnl 
disorder  that  lias  resulted  in  bodily  discomfort.  Kuskin  says, 
"On  till'  whole,  these  are  iniich  sadder  a^es  than  the  early  ones; 
not  sadder  in  a  noble  and  deej)  way,  but  in  a  deeji  and  wearied 
way,  the  way  of  ennui  aiul  jaded  intelle<t  and  uncoinfortableness 
of  mind  and  body;  not  that  we  are  without  festivity,  more  or 
less  forced,  mistaken,  embittered,  incomplete,  not  of  the  heart." 
That  the  cosntic  chill  of  unbelief  has  alTected  the  P])irit  of  rever- 
ence, an<l  has  destroyed  the  sense  of  accountability  to  a  large 
depree,  auionf;  our  adult  i>oj)ulatioii  will  scarcely  be  disjiuted, 
and  children  have  felt  this  unfavorable  inlluence.  The  absence 
of  all  fcelinji  of  ifsponsibility  works  deiilorable  results. 

Tncertainty  in  the  child's  mind  and  unrest  of  both  body  and 
mind  are  called  by  the  name  "nervousness,"  but  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  cure  is  the  coirection  of  ceiiain  elements  in 
our  present  civilization  that  afford  jirovokinp  causes.  However, 
not  nil  schools  are  wholly  free  from  censure.  Thoughtless,  heart- 
less exjierimentntion  ujion  unoffending  children  has  wrought  in- 
jury in  more  than  one  city.  Filling  the  child's  mind  with  vague, 
unreasonable  longings;  vitiating  the  imagination  by  the  intemjjer- 
ate  excess  of  his  fancy;  bringing  his  attention  to  matters  he 
should  never  consider  for  one  moment,  have  not  been  without 
evil  effect.  No  teacher  has  a  right  to  trifle  with  the  destiny 
of  a  child  in  an  irreverent  manner.  The  sacredncss  and  beauty 
of  life  should  be  taught  directly  in  the  schools,  but  the  children 
should  have  the  benefit,  in  this  important  matter,  of  the  far 
more  powerful  influence  of  the  home  and  of  the  church.  The 
divine  origin  of  life  and  its  divine  j)urj)Ose.  and  the  sense  of  ac- 
<onntabiIity  to  Ood  who  gave  it,  should  be  earnestly  and  indeli- 
bly implanted  in  tlie  mind  of  the  child.  Suitably  imjiressed  by 
the  mystery  of  existence,  children  should  early  in  life  realize 
that  somewhere,  in  some  way,  all  will  be  made  clear;  but,  for 
the  i)resent,  it  is  only  tinderstood  that  hajjjiincss  and  peace  be- 
long to  those  who  guard  their  lives  against  all  wrong  actions 
and  sentiments. 
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Teaching  Children  to  Think 

If  there  is  any  line  of  endeavor  that  is  peculiarly  the  func- 
tion of  the  school,  and  yet  one  that  is  indifferently  attained  in 
the  average  school,  it  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  think.  The 
ability  to  do  this  is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  tenolicr.  More 
children  acquire  the  ability  to  think  well,  so  far  as  they  iittain 
that  power,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  teacher's  influence,  tlmn 
as  a  result  of  conscious  effort  exerted  for  the  attainment  of  that 
specific  end.  Too  often  pupils  learn  lessons  without  learning 
to  think,  that  is  learning  to  think  logically  and  effectively. 

Knowledge  may  be  gleaned  through  the  action  of  memory; 
but  intellectual  power  is  developed,  not  merely  by  learning  facts, 
but  by  studying  these  facts  in  their  proper  relations,  that  is 
in  their  relation  to  cause  and  effect. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  text-books  are  desirable,  and 
oftentimes  useful;  but  their  chief  value  does  not  lie  in  a  mere 
knowledge  of  them  as  facts,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  other  facts.  Their  greatest  value  perhaps 
lies  in  this,  that  they  are  the  logical  and  proper  material  for 
stimulating  thought,  of  which  language  is  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  general  character  of 
the  soil,  surface  features,  and  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
but  it  is  vastly  better  to  use  these  facts  as  an  occasion  for  start- 
ing in  the  child's  mind  a  series  of  inquiries  as  to  the  great  agen- 
cies which  have  operated  in  the  production  of  these  conditions, 
and  to  trace  step  by  step  the  evolutions  In  continent  building 
which  have  resulted  in  producing  this  great  granary  of  the 
country.  This  line  of  thinking  can  not  fail  to  excite  in  the 
child's  mind  a  desire  to  note  the  agencies  now  in  operation,  and 
to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  effects  that  will  be  wrought  in  the 
centuries  to  come.  Herein  lies  the  practical  value  of  all 
knowledge.  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  pupil  should  study  grammar,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  construction  and  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, but  for  the  greater  purpose  of  using  the  language  properly 
in  the  logical  and  accurate  expression  of  thought;  he  should 
study  history,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past,  but  that  he  may  use  these  facts,  by  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  cause  to  effect,  to  forecast 
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the  future  from  present  conditions;  and  so  with  nil  other  sub- 
ji'its  of  study. 

Facts,  as  they  are  ohserved  in  the  realm  of  nature,  or  as 
they  arc  recorded  in  the  world  of  literature,  are  the  proper 
excitant  of  brain  activity,  while  lanfjunKC  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  mind  works  to  jmt  its  activity  into  logical,  tangible 
form.  Tlie  true  teacher  will  never  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental 
principle.  Tlius  utilized,  if  becomes  the  fixative  of  knowledge, 
and  tlie  conservator  of  this  knowledge  into  power. 

One  may  become  learned  by  acquiring  knowledge  of  isolated 
facts;  but  to  become  educated,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  he 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  tlicir  manifold  relations. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  schools  to  develop  children  into  edu- 
cated, rather  than  learned  men  and  women;  into  thinkers,  rather 
than  "knowers."  And  yet,  it  will  be  observed,  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less;  or  expressing  it  in  other  words,  an  educated  man 
is  a  learned  man;  but  a  learned  man  is  not  necessarily  an  edu- 
cated man. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  teachers  should  plan  their  work 
in  the  school  room  to  so  relate  the  pupils  to  the  subjects  which 
they  are  to  consider  that  the  facts  will  be  studied  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other;  that  is,  that  they  will  be  consciously  used 
for  a  twofold  purpose,  that  of  adding  to  the  child's  general  in- 
formation, and  of  developing  in  him  the  power  of  logical  think- 
ing. It  was  the  distinguished  Mr.  Page  who  said,  "There  is  no 
more  exacting  standard  for  measuring  a  man's  attainments 
than  his  ability  to  stand,  and  think,  and  talk."  Knowledge  is 
of  little  value  to  a  man  unless  it  can  be  utilized  in  helpfully 
touching  his  environment.  This  is  impossible  unless  he  have  the 
gift  of  logical  expression;  and  this,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  an  acquired  power,  one  that  comes  from  wise  training 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  from  ceaseless,  intelligent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Fundamental  Branches 

The  accomplishment  of  the  best  results  in  mental  training, 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  common  schools,  is  dependent  upon  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  branches.  This 
is  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  liberal  education.     Without  it 
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an  education  can  not  be  made  effective  in  giving  the  individual 
mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  surroundings.  Acting  u])on  these 
considerations,  it  has  been  our  constant  inirjiose  to  so  shape  tlie 
school  activities  that  pupils  will  be  thoroughly  grounded  iu 
the  fundamental  principles  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic.  Without  a  thorough,  working  knowledge 
of  these  fundamentals,  intelligent,  effective  study  of  other 
branches  can  not  be  successfully  i)ur8ued. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  years  of  school.  These  are  the  yenrs  in 
which  children  study  to  master  the  implements  of  learning,  to 
gain  a  working  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  facts  nnd  o])em- 
tions  that  are  necessary  to  intelligent  study.  Their  efforts  are 
called  forth,  not  so  much  for  culture,  as  for  grasping  the  means 
by  which  they  may  acquire  culture;  not  so  much  for  studying 
the  science  of  arithmetic  and  other  branches,  as  for  learning 
those  fundamental  facts  and  relations  that  are  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  study  of  these  subjects  in  after  years. 

They  study  writing,  not  as  an  end,  hut  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary means  in  prosecuting  other  studies;  they  learn  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  arithmetic,  not  because  there  is  any  remarkable 
value  in  simply  knowing  these  facts  per  ae,  but  because  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  study  of  the  science 
of  arithmetic;  they  study  reading,  not  for  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  primary  readers,  but  that  they  may 
master  the  process  of  reading  for  its  subsequent  value  in  their 
search  for  knowledge.  Some  one  has  expressed  the  thought  by 
saying  that  "children  first  learn  to  read  that  they  may  read  to 
leam."  In  short,  the  school  activities,  as  they  are  called  forth 
in  the  primary  grades,  are  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  for  the  child  culture  and  discipline,  though  he  does 
doubtless  gain  something  of  these,  but  rather  that  he  may 
become  master  of  those  fundamental  facts,  operations,  and  rela- 
tions that  are  essential  in  those  experiences  that  do  have  for  their 
ultimate  aim  culture  and  intellectual  power. 

It  follows  then  that  this  fundamental  work  should  be  most 
thoroughly  done.  In  a  large  degree  it  is  observation  and  mem- 
ory work.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
keenest  in  their  activity,  and   when  the  memory  is  peculiarly 
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iilfft  :iM<l  IciinciDiis  in  Iiohiiii;:  wimt  ((imcs  within  its  i^i-jisp. 
It  coinoH  too  hcforo  tlie  rcuROiiiii^  factilticH  bcfjin  to  iictivcly  de- 
velop, nnd  before  they  nre  cnpiiMe  of  ni-a|)i)lin<i  witli  niialytical 
subjects.  Tlie  j)eriod  is  one  in  which  imjiils  learn,  more  readily 
than  at  any  other  time  in  life,  those  facts  and  ichitioiis  peculiar 
to  this  |)art  of  the  srhool  <  iiriicvihun. 

IVIaBtery   of    Essentlala 

This  elementary  kno\\icd;;e  hIiouM  not  only  be  well  learned, 
but  it  sho\ild  be  so  thoion^jiily  mastered  by  the  pujjil  that  when 
the  need  comes  he  will  use  it  unconsciously.  No  one  in  normal 
condition  ptits  forth  any  conscious  elfort  in  walkinp;  nor  does 
lie  consciously  jilace  the  orpins  of  sjieech  in  i)roiier  position  for 
utterind  words  as  he  converses;  nor  does  the  jx'rson  who  rides 
a  hoi-sc  oi-  a  bicycle  take  any  th()ii;:ht  of  those  muscular  activi- 
ties necessary  to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  All  these  efforts  are 
automatically  performed;  they  have  been  practiced  until  they 
have  become  subconscious,  that  is  tbey  "do  themBelves,"  ne  it 
were,  leaving  the  mind  free  to  enpi^e  in  the  consideration  of 
other  matters. 

Now  this  ia  precisely  wlmt  should  be  done  in  teaching  the 
BubjectR  i)ursued  in  the  primary  grades.  Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, the  mechanical  phases  of  comi)osition,  and  the  fundamental 
oi>eration8  in  arithmetic  should  be  so  completely  mastered  that 
the  j)rocesse8  are  automatically  performed,  while  the  attention 
is  centered  ui)0n  the  thought  to  be  gleaned,  the  subject  matter 
to  be  written  or  expressed,  or  the  result  to  be  obtained  from 
the  computation. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  primary  grades 
calls  for  a  i)eculiar  kind  of  qualification  in  the  teacher.  She 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
child's  mind;  she  should  know  what  faculties  are  most  active 
at  every  stage  of  the  child's  jtrogress,  and  what  forms  of  knowl- 
edge are  most  readily  learned  at  each  successive  stage;  she  should 
iindcrstand  the  [>c<-uli;ir  relations  of  primary  knowledge  to  that 
of  subsequent  grades;  and  she  should  ))ossesa  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting a  fact  with  striking  simj)licity  and  clearness;  and  then, 
by  a  system  of  drills  and  reviews,  fixing  it  so  indelibly  in  the 
child's  mind  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  mental  resources,  ready 
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for  instantaneous  use  without  having  to  call  it  up  by  conscious 
effort. 

As  the  child's  entire  educational  career  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  work  of  the  first  few  years  in  the  common  schools,  it 
is  manifestly  unwise  to  place  him  in  charge  of  an  incompetent 
or  inexperienced  teacher.  The  work  of  these  years  is  foundation 
work,  and  the  foundation  must  be  laid  deep  and  well  if  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  firm  and  enduring. 

Classified  Knowledoe 

There  have  been  many  changes  made  during  recent  years  in 
the  character  of  text-books.  These  revisions  and  rearrangements 
of  the  subject  matter  have  had  for  their  purpose  a  simpler 
form  of  prespntntion,  and  a  more  i>9ychological  arrangement  of 
material  to  the  end  that  pupils  may  more  readily  grasp  the 
leading  essentials. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  in  not  a  few  instances,  that 
related  subjects  have  been  so  scattered,  and  essential  facts  and 
principles  so  robbed  of  their  force,  in  the  effort  to  simplify  them, 
that  pupils  have  often  failed  to  obtain  definite  ideas  of  the  sub- 
jects, or  to  possess  at  the  end  a  clagsifled  or  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  facts  presented.  For  practical  purposes,  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary that  the  pupil  should  have  his  knowledge  of  a  given  subject 
classified,  and  thus  made  available  for  immediate  use,  as  that  he 
should  comprehend  the  various  facts  presented  in  the  given  text. 

Some  of  the  text-books  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while 
perhaps  not  so  psychological  in  their  arrangement,  or  so  well 
graded  as  the  more  modem  text-books,  were  certainly  stronger 
in  their  classification  of  facts,  and  hence  more  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical, and  left  the  pupils  with  a  better  working  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  do  many  of  the  text-books  now  in  use.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  small  value  for  a  pupil  to  be  able  to  turn  without 
hesitation  to  any  claes  of  facts  to  which  he  may  wish  to  refer. 

The  dispersion  throughout  the  body  of  the  text-book  of  the 
related  facts  therein  presented  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which 
teachers  are  forced  to  overcome,  if  indeed  they  succeed  in  doing 
so,  in  present  day  teaching.  It  requires  constant  attention  and 
systematic  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  give  pupils 
a  clear  conception  of  a  subject  of  study,  and  with  it  a  classified 
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kn(>wlr(l;;c  of  llic  fssontiul  facts  niul  |iriii(iiilcs  therein  ron- 
tainod.  ICsiiciially  is  this  true  of  the  sulijects  in  the  ui)])er 
p-a(h's.  aiui  the  teaclier  sliould  be  ever  vijjihuit  tiiat,  when  com- 
l)letiiifi  a  siihjeet  of  study,  she  does  not  lea\e  tlie  j)U|>ii8  witli  n 
disjointed,  irrclatcd  eoncciition  of  tlie  subjeet  matter  contained 
in  tiie  text.  It  is  well  at  the  close  of  the  work  to  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  entire  subject,  by  way  of  review,  for  the  jmrpose  of 
relatinfj  the  disconnected  parts  so  tliat  the  impil  may  iiave  an  or- 
ganized knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  unit,  or  connected  whole. 

School  DItclpllne 

Discipline  is  a  part  of  the  child's  education;  and,  like  the 
balance  of  the  curriculum,  should  receive  its  due  share  of  con- 
sideration. In  fact  it  i)crmentes  the  entire  course  of  study,  and 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  school  exercise. 

The  child  must  be  developed  both  ])sychologically  and  socio- 
logically, psychologically  as  an  individual  of  his  class,  and  socio- 
logically as  an  integral  unit  of  the  social  body  of  which  he  is 
a  part. 

The  school  as  an  organization  is  but  one  phase  of  this  social 
body,  and  as  such  it  is  of  itself  a  complete  social  institution.  The 
bond  which  makes  the  school  a  community  is  spiritual,  not  mate- 
rial. It  is  the  community  of  aim,  the  unity  of  spirit  which  actu- 
ates its  members  to  live  together  a  conscious,  purposeful  life, 
whose  aim  is  growth  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
social  efllciency. 

The  first  step  in  the  disciplining  of  the  child  is  to  put  him  in 
the  right  attitude  toward  this  social  body;  that  is,  lead  him  to 
see  that  he  is  a  vital  part  of  the  organism  and  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  upon  him  in  his  relation  to  his  fellows. 

When  this  spirit  thoroughly  permeates  a  school  the  question 
of  discipline  is  practically  solved.  Under  such  a  regime,  when 
a  pupil  is  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  discipline,  he  not  only  meets 
with  the  condemnation  of  his  teacher,  but  of  his  fellow  pupils 
as  well.  A  pupil  may  brave  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  but 
he  can  not  brook  the  condemnation  or  social  ostracism  of  his 
associates. 

Some  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  conduct  that  grow  out  of 
this  social  relationshij)  are  jiiety.  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanli- 
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ness  ill  thought  and  person,  deference  to  rightful  authority,  con- 
sideration for  tlie  rights  of  others,  jioiiteiu'ss,  nnsellishiiess,  desire 
to  serve  others,  industry,  frugality,  and  patriotism. 

Until  the  pupil  is  brought  into  this  conscious  rclationshij) 
to  the  school,  repression  and  even  i)unishnient  may  he  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  be  patient  and  considerate  in  the  treatment 
of  offenses,  yet  firm  in  exacting  i>roper  conduct.  When  ]>ossible, 
punishment  should  be  retributive,  turning  back  himiii  the  wrong- 
doer the  consequences  of  his  deed.  Corporal  imnishment,  sus- 
pension, or  expulsion  should  be  resorted  to  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  physician  resorts  to  surgery  in  the  jiractice  of  medicine, 
and  then  only  when  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  demands  it. 

The  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  in  a  large  system  of 
schools  are  necessarily  varied  and  multitudinous.  He  must  keep 
in  close  touch  with  all  the  details  of  the  work  in  ever^-  depart- 
ment, and  yet  hold  fast  to  the  main  purpose.  He  must  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  be  able  to  properly  subordinate  all 
eflfort  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  the 
schools  have  to  do.  He  must  be  able  to  co-ordinate  all  the  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  the  system  to  the  end  that  they  may  work 
in  harmony  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  consummation  of  the 
desired  end.  All  this  calls  for  a  high  order  of  executive  ability, 
which  every  successful  superintendent  must  possess. 

To  qualify  himself  for  this  great  and  responsible  trust,  he 
must  be  an  indefatigable  and  nnremittlng  student.  He  must 
keej)  in  close  touch  with  the  great  educational  movements  of  the 
times,  and  be  able  to  discriminate  sharply  and  readily  between 
that  which  is  sound  and  wholesome  and  what  is  visionary  and 
impracticable.  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  vast  amount 
of  literature  of  his  profession  that  is  being  constantly  promulgat- 
ed in  books  and  periodicals,  diligently  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and  rejecting  the  vicious 
and  unwholesome.  He  must  attend  educational  meetings  and 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  profession, 
that  he  may  imbibe  their  spirit  and  acquaint  himself  with  their 
ideals  and  their  methods  of  jiromulgating  and  working  them  out 
into  successful  realization.     He  must  visit  otlicr  scliool  systems 
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aud  observe  their  plans  and  methods,  not  only  as  to  subjet-t  mat- 
ter presented,  but  as  to  methods  of  teachinjj;  and  sdiool  manage- 
ment. 

He  must  visit  the  schools  under  liis  charge  as  frequently  as 
his  other  duties  will  jierniit,  in  order  that  he  may  familiarize 
himself  with  the  work  they  are  doing  as  a  whole,  and  with  the 
individual  characteristics  of  eacli  teacher.  And  yet  he  should 
not  employ  all  of  his  time  in  an  unceasing  round  of  visitation  of 
his  own  schools;  for.  like  tlie  horse  in  the  tread-mill,  he  will  not 
only  make  no  advance,  but  he  will  simply  wear  deeper  the  rut 
in  which  he  walks. 

ne  must,  however,  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the 
capabilities  of  his  teaching  force.  He  must  know  the  strength 
and  limitations  of  each  individual  teacher  in  the  corps,  and  in- 
cessantly strive  to  correct  the  faulty  and  strengthen  the  weak. 
He  should  be  untiring  and  unwavering  in  his  efforts  to  employ 
and  retain  none  but  the  best  teachers  procurable;  and  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  discharge  tlie  liopelessly  incomj)etent,  no  matter 
what  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  retain  them. 
Herein  lies  the  superintendent's  greatest  opportunity  for  effective 
sen-ice.  No  matter  what  other  characteristics  he  may  possess, 
his  greatest  and  abiding  qualification  is  his  ability  to  measure 
accurately  and  unerringly  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher's  work. 
A  superintendent  who  gathers  about  him  a  strong  faculty  of 
teachers  will  have  an  excellent  system  of  schools,  in  spite  of  the 
most  adverse  conditions ;  but  no  system  of  schools,  no  matter  how 
well  equipped  they  may  be  otherwise,  can  hope  to  flourish  in  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  corjis  of  teachers.  The  superintendent 
should,  therefore,  be  constantly  on  tlie  lookout  for  good  teachers. 
He  should  have  some  one  in  view  for  every  position  in  his  system; 
so  that,  if  a  vacancy  should  suddenly  occur,  he  can  fill  it  without 
delay.  He  should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  his  teaching  force 
up  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  every  change  in  the  fac- 
ulty should  be  a  step  forward. 

He  must  keep  in  close  sympathetic  touch  with  his  super- 
visors and  j)rincipals,  for  these  are  his  lieutenants,  having  in 
charge  special  lines  of  work  and  duties  of  which  he  has  general 
oversight.    It  is  only  through  the  utmost  harmony  of  co-operative 
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(■(Tort   ill   this  ros|ic'(t   Hint   tlic  lii;;licst  grade  of  work  can  bo  ac- 
roniplislicd. 

He  must  fraiMC  courses  of  studv,  and  give  liis  teacliiug  force 
working  directions  for  carr\ing  tlicin  out  elfect ivelv.  While 
adhering  to  general  fundamental  i)rincii)leH  tiiat  long  ex|>erience 
lias  jiroved  to  he  iini\crsally  sound  and  jiracticnl,  vet  he  must 
a<laiit  the  courscH  of  study  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. He  must  then  see  that  these  are  faithfully  and  efliciently 
worked  out  by  the  teachers. 

The  management  of  the  instruction  department  of  the  schooU 
is  necessarily  in  direct  charge  of  the  HUiieriiitendent,  and  lie 
must  be  held  strictly  res|K)iisil)le  for  its  successful  oj)eration. 
Ee  must  assign  teachers  to  <liity  with  sj)ecial  consideration  of 
their  jicculiar  fitness  for  the  i)laces  to  which  they  are  resi>ectivoly 
assigned.  He  must  distribute  the  pui)il8  to  the  various  buildings 
with  a  view  to  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  attendance  in 
the  dilferent  rooms  and  classes.  He  must  look  after  the  promo- 
tion of  pupils,  and  see  that  a  proper  record  is  kept  of  their  ad- 
vancement and  standing  in  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  is  the  logical  agent  and  adviser  of  the 
board  of  education,  lie  is  created  by  them,  aud  is  their  representa- 
tive in  all  affairs  connected  with  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  schools,  lie  should  at  all  times  be  ready  to  advise  them 
upon  any  matter  coming  before  them.  To  do  this  wisely  and 
effectively  he  must  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  school  laws, 
and  see  that  they  are  correctly  interj)reted  and  enforced.  He 
must  pass  upon  the  legality  of  contracts,  and  see  that  they  con- 
form with  the  law  in  every  particular.  He  must  inform  himself 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  constructing,  heating,  lighting,  venti- 
lating, sanitating,  and  equipjiing  school  buildings.  He  must 
keep  an  eye  open  to  the  future,  and  anticipate  the  growth  and 
needs  of  the  schools. 

He  must  above  all  things  be  a  man  of  shrewd  business 
capacity,  and  see  that  the  schools  are  conducted  upon  business 
principles.  He  must  give  much  thought  to  the  economical  use 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  board  of  education,  and  see  that 
the  peojtle  get  the  most  possible  and  the  best  results  for  the 
money  expended.     He  must  keep  the  board  informed  in  advance 
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OS  to  tlie  probable  cost  of  the  schools,  so  that  the  necessary 
funds  may  be  provided  for  their  proper  maintenance. 

He  must  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of 
education  are  properly  administered  and  strictly  and  inii>artially 
enforced.  He  must  listen  jiatiently  to  inquiries,  suggestions, 
and  complaints  of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  schools, 
and  seek  to  harmonize  all  dillerences  and  enlist  their  hearty 
and  co-operative  support.  He  must  settle  difficult  cases  of  dis- 
cipline referred  to  him;  defend  and  protect  teachers  against  un- 
just charges,  and  pupils  against  abuse;  and  act  as  an  imjjartial 
judge  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  teacher  and  pu])!!.  In 
short  he  must  be  the  arbiter  of  all  diaimtes,  the  adjuster  of  all 
differences,  and  the  harnionizer  of  all  oi)po8ing  forces  in  the  mul- 
tifarious affairs  of  tiie  schools. 

The  routine  duties  of  his  ofllce  arc  necessarily  very  numerous 
and  burdensome.  His  corresiwndence,  at  all  times  very  large, 
must  be  faithfully  and  diligently  attended  to.  The  records  of 
hiB  ofBce  must  be  kept  up,  and  reports  promptly  and  accurately 
made  that  the  statistics  of  the  schools  may  be  correct  and  au- 
thoritative. And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  duties 
that  are  demanding  his  constant  time  and  attention,  he  must 
be  ever  ready  to  lay  aside  his  work  and  give  courteous  attention 
to  the  hundreds  of  visitors  that  are  continually  calling  upon  him 
concerning  affairs  pertaining  to  the  schools  and  other  things. 

He  must  be  pre-eminently  a  thorough  organizer  of  all  ele- 
ments and  forces  that  go  to  make  for  the  success  of  the  schools. 
He  must  have  an  eye  to  details  and  a  keen  sense  of  values.  He 
must  not  fritter  away  his  time  upon  minor  matters  that  can  be 
delegated  to  a  clerk.  In  short,  he  must  know  how  to  economize 
his  time  and  effort  so  that  every  stroke  will  count  with  telling 
effect. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  successful  superintendent  of 
schools  must  perforce  be  a  man  of  many  parts.  His  profession 
embodies  the  characteristics  of  many  others.  He  is  at  once  a 
lawyer,  an  architect,  an  engineer,  a  health  oflBcer,  a  judge,  a 
business  man,  a  sociologist,  an  economist,  a  psychologist,  and 
above  all  a  teacher.  His  office  is  no  sinecure,  and  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties  requires  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  to  an  extent  that  makes  him  a  very  busy  man. 
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The   Supervising    Force 


To  assist  liiiii  in  his  work,  tlic  Hupcriiilciulcnt  lins  two  sets 
of  assistants,  tlif  siiponisors  aiul  the  principals.  The  8U]>er- 
visors  assist  in  tlit>  instruction  department,  ami  the  iiriiicipals 
in  liic  (lisciplincof  tiic  schools. 

Till-  su|)CTvisors  arc  vcrv  important  ulll( cis  in  any  system 
of  schools,  for  they  «leterniinc  to  a  peat  extent  the  chaiacter 
of  the  instriKtion  given.  'I'hey  ami)lify  and  i>erfe<t  siiecial  lines 
of  work  that  need  more  jiersonal  attention  than  the  sujterintend- 
cnt,  in  his  mnltifarions  duties,  can  fjive.  Huntington  has  been 
very  fortunate  indeed  in  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
filled  these  im]K)rtant  jiositions,  and  much  of  the  suecess  of  the 
schools  is  due  to  their  untiring  efforts. 

The  first  sniK-i-visor  created  was  that  of  music  and  gymnas- 
tics in  1S!)2,  and  Miss  Anna  C  Millei-  was  i)laced  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  next  was  that  of  i)riniary  instruction  in  1896, 
with  Miss  Mary  L.  Olark  in  charge.  In  1808  the  department  of 
music  and  gymnastics  was  8ui)erseded  by  that  of  music  and 
drawing  and  given  in  charge  of  Miss  I^velyn  K.  DeCew.  In  1899 
this  department  was  divided  into  two  dej)artnients — drawing  and 
art.  in  charge  of  Miss  ICvelyii  K.  DeCew;  and  music,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Vivian  I.  Stoddard.  In  1902  the  department  of  manual 
training  was  organized,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Estell  K. 
Dalbey.  In  lOOC)  this  dei»artment  was  divided  into  two  dei)art- 
nients — nuinual  training,  in  charge  of  Mr.  ClirPord  I'^.  Livingston; 
and  domestic  science,  in  charge  of  Miss  Dessie  II.  Kitcli. 

Department  of  Primary  Instruction 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  oldest  dei)ai-tment  is  that  of 
prinuiry  instrn<tion.  which  has  always  been  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Clark.  This  suj)ervisor  lias  direct  charge  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course.  Under 
Miss  Clark's  able  sufjervision  the  work  of  these  two  years  has 
been  greatly  imjiroved  and  strengthened.  The  work  has  been 
unified  and  j)laced  ujion  a  higher  and  more  scientific  pedagogical 
basis,  which  has  resulted  in  more  systematic  and  efticient  work 

The  sujiervisor  has  been  handicai)jied,  ho\\ever.  in  having 
charge  of  a  room  of  first  grade  pupils  in  addition  to  her  duties 
as  sn])ervisor.     This  has  jtrevented  her  from  giving  the  time  and 
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attention  to  the  supervision  that  its  iiiiportance  demands.  The 
good  that  has  resulted  from  tlie  limited  time  she  has  been  able 
to  devote  to  it  is  only  an  index  of  what  could  be  accomplished  if 
she  were  to  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  work 

The  work  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  needs  the  bene- 
fit of  close  supervision,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  as  the  first 
and  second  years.  I  would  therefore  recommend,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore done,  that  she  be  relieved  of  the  room  charge,  that  she 
may  give  her  entire  time  to  the  superA-ision  of  the  instruction  in 
all  of  the  gi-ades  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  elementary  course. 
Many  new  teachers  are  being  added  to  the  cor])s  each  year  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  this  calls  for  a  skille<l,  tactful,  and  faithful 
supervisor  to  advise,  direct,  and  encourage  the  new  tcjichers  so 
that  they  may  quickly  adjust  themselves  1o  the  ideals,  jilans. 
and  methods  of  the  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  no  stej)  could  be  taken  that  would  result 
in  08  mueli  inijirovement  in  the  work  of  the  schools  as  this.  Many 
of  the  best  achools  in  the  country  are  adopting  this  plan,  and  it 
has  invariably  resulted  in  greatly  increased  elllciency  in  the  in- 
struction given.    The  following  is  the 

Report   of  ths   Supervisor   of   Primary   Instruction 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Huntington,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  report  of  progress  In  the  primary  schools 
for  the  five  years  ending  May  29,  1908,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

In  closing  the  current  year,  our  primary  work  shows  excellent  and 
careful  development.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  steadily  advance  In  fun- 
damental and  practical  studies,  seeking  to  give  a  firm  foundation  and 
equipment  In  the  "tools  of  learning."  and  In  the  control  of  the  "tools 
of  work."  The  eye  and  hand  are  trained  to  act  harmoniously  In  the 
development  of  children,  even  In  their  first  small  attempts  In  education. 

Our  pupils  have  not  the  advantage  of  kindergarten  training  before 
entering  upon  the  formal  work  of  the  school,  so  we  have  tried.  In  the 
use  of  methods,  to  overcome  this  lack  as  far  as  possible. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  Is  based  upon  the  best 
educational  theories,  and  has  been  developed  experimentally  In  the 
actual  work  of  the  school-room  day  by  day.  We  have  accepted  what 
seemed  to  be  the  best  advancement  for  the  child,  and  striven  for  a 
school-room  whose  atmosphere  Is  a  delight  and  Incentive  to  the  grow- 
ing mind,  a  real  child-garden  In  which  all  the  latent  possibilities  for 
highest  good  may  expand. 

In  equipment  we  are  most  fortunate,  having  fine  school-rooms, 
ample   blackboard   space,   with   a  generous  allowance  of  books,   and  all 
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material!!  needed  In  our  work  freely  provided.  The  teaching  force  la 
of  the  best  talent  to  be  secured,  teachers  trained,  enthusiastic,  and  In 
ready  sympathy  with  chlld-Ilfe  and  development. 

A  grade  meeting  Is  held  each  month  for  the  explanation  and  dU- 
cuBslon  of  plans  and  methods  of  work  as  required  In  the  course  of 
study.  Those  are  valuable  and  necessary,  that  through  them  we  may 
be  uniform  In  aim.  though  Individually  the  largest  liberty  In  correct 
methods  Is  granted. 

Reading:  We  have  adopted  and  proved  the  excellence  of  the  Rational 
Method  In  Reading,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  drill  In  phonetics 
being  especially  so.  The  Rational  Readers  have  been  Introduced  as  a 
reading  system  as  far  as  the  fourth  year.  The  Board  of  E!ducatlon  fur- 
nishes many  other  supplementary  readers.  Much  practice  In  reading 
Is  thus  afforded  the  pupils  In  a  vocabulary  suited  to  their  attainments. 

Spelling:  More  attention  has  been  given  to  oral  spelling  recently. 
Spelling  cards  containing  selected  lists  of  words  have  been  prepared  and 
used  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year's  work. 

Arithmetic:  A  plan  of  number  work  based  upon  counting  has  been 
pursued  with  Home  success.  For  the  future  the  plan  will  omit  any  set 
work  for  the  first  grade,  the  second  year  taking  up  the  work  that  has  been 
formerly  given  In  the  first  year. 

Language:     In  language  we  desire  to  have 

1.  intelligent  speech )  gZTctiAZ^r'^'"'""'      : 

2.  Ability  to  express  m )  Ts^rTtir^'- 

All  subjects  taught  contribute  material  for  language:  Bucb  as,  read- 
ing, history,  geography,  hygiene,  and  ethics. 

History:  A  plan  of  race  study  and  early  American  history  given  in 
story  form  has  proved  of  unending  Interest  and  value  In  the  hands  of 
skillful  teachers. 

Penmanship:  The  vertical  system  of  writing  has  been  discarded,  and 
the  semi-slant  substituted.  Much  work  on  the  blackboard  Is  encouraged; 
the  fi\m  Is  for  correct  form  and  legibility. 

Physical  Culture:  Dally  periods  of  training  seek  to  establish  correct 
positions  In  standing,  sitting,  and  walking.  Two  or  three  minutes'  drill 
in  each  session  In  simple  fundamental  positions  are  valuable,  giving  relief 
and  change:  also  motion  songs,  games,  plays,  and  exercises. 

Music  and  Art:  We  follow  the  plans  given  by  the  supervisors  in 
these  branches.  They  correlate  their  work  with  our  outlines  of  subjects 
whenever  practicable.  This  work  is  invaluable  and  much  appreciated  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Manual  Training:  This  study  aids  successfully  In  the  formation  of 
Judgment  and  responsibility.  Training  the  eye  to  see.  and  the  hand  to 
tell  what  Is  seen.  Little  minds  and  hands  accomplish  wonders  under 
expert  guidance  In  the  construction  of  useful  and  artistic  articles. 

We   are   to   begin   the   year  of   1908-9   with   the    rich   experiences   of 
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past  efforts,  and  these  should  steadily  guide  us  to  higher  standards  of 
endeavor. 

The  elimination  of  formal  number  work  from  the  first  grade  course 
will  give  opportunity  for  needed  time  and  drill  In  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  spelling,  and  hand  work.  Then  in  the  second  grade,  the 
"learning  to  read"  may  in  a  greater  measure  become  "reading  to  learn," 
and  begin  a  process  of  thought-getting  and  thought-giving. 

The  number  work  for  the  second  grade  will  be  found  simple  enough 
to  be  very  thoroughly  understood.  Too  much  has  been  undertaken 
heretofore.  Let  the  work  be  largely  oral,  based  upon  counting  and  the 
simplest  problems. 

In  penmanship  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  There 
should  be  more  writing  upon  the  blackboard  for  freedom  of  movement 
and  correct  form.  Use  single-ruled  paper  and  pencil.  Insist  on  legible, 
correct  forms,  and  allow  no  writing  that  Is  not  Inspected  by  the  teacher. 

We  hope  to  give  greater  attention  to  seat  occupations,  to  have  less 
of  copying  from  the  board,  and  less  of  listless  holding  of  books,  in 
the  study  periods.  We  wish  to  occupy  brain  and  hand  in  some  occupa- 
tion that  will  engross  the  entire  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  to 
growth  In  some  phase  of  his  work.  This  occupation  should  be  as  care- 
fully supervised  as  any  other  part  of  the  pupil's  work.  We  have  plenty 
of  materia]  that  can  be  utilized  In  this  way.  Then  the  children  will 
take  up  book  or  pencil  with  fresh  Interest  and  pleasure  In  a  recitation. 

The  Ideal  toward  which  we  earnestly  and  constantly  strive  Is 
for  advance — In  effort,  in  skill,  in  results,  throughout  the  range  of  sub- 
jects considered,  and  In  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  happiness  of 
children  in  a  well-rounded  education. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  grade  library  books  of  the  second 
grade  be  dispensed  with  as  they  wear  out,  and  that  no  others  be  added 
to  take  their  place.  The  pupils  of  this  grade  are  not  mature  enough 
to  read  such  books  away  from  the  teacher's  guidance  and  direction. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  greater  supply  of  simple  supple- 
mentary readers  be  furnished  for  the  primary  grades.  These  books, 
when  wisely  selected  and  used,  are  a  great  aid  in  developing  the  child's 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  read  well,  as  well  as  his  thought  power  and 
general  expression.  They  are  also  a  source  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction 
should  be  widened.  Heretofore  she  has  had  charge  of  only  the  first 
and  second  grades;  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  the  regular 
charge  of  a  room,  the  time  devoted  to  these  grades  has  necessarily 
been  very  limited.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  work  of  these 
two  grades  has  been  greatly  Improved,  which  is  an  Indication  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  These 
grades  need  closer  supervision  than  can  be  given  under  the  present 
arrangement,  and  the  other  primary  grades  need   it  as  much  as  these 
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grude3.  It  linrnionlzes  the  work.  liuiirovpH  the  Instruction,  and  leads 
to  greatly  lUiKniontod  altnlnnicnts  of  tlio  puiills.  EXspcclally  do  new 
teachers  need  the  close  personal  attention  of  the  supervisor.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  tlie  Supervisor  of  I'rimary  Instruction  be 
relieved  of  the  room  charge,  and  that  she  give  her  entire  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  school  coursiv 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  primary  teachers 
for  their  faithful  teaching  and  cordial  support,  to  the  special  super- 
visors for  their  able  assistance  In  our  work,  to  the  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Education  for  their  niiiireclatlon  of  the  work  done  In  the 
primary  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

MARY    L.    CLARK. 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction. 

Department    of    Drawing    and    Art 

UikUt  llic  siijicivisioii  of  Miss  ICvclyn  K.  DcCew,  tlip  dejinrt- 
iiu'iit  of  (Irinviiif;  and  art  reached  a  liiph  state  of  perfectiOD, 
and  its  exhibits  nt  educational  patherinjjs  liave  for  many  years 
attracted  wide  attention  and  universal  praise.  She  was  not 
only  tlioroufihly  trained  for  tlie  work,  but  she  pos.sessed  tlic  true 
aitistic  instinct.  Her  work  has  been  far-reaching  in  its  effect, 
and  not  a  little  of  Huntington's  re])utation  for  artistic  taste 
and  talent  is  due  to  her  untiring  efforts.  It  was  a  decided  loss 
to  the  schools  and  cointnunity  when  she  resigned  her  position, 
January  1,  190S. 

In  Miss  Alice  Jean  Gray,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  found  a  worthy  successor.  In  the  short  time  that  she  has 
had  charge  of  the  department  she  has  eminently  demonstrated 
her  superior  ability,  not  only  to  maintain  the  work  at  the  stand- 
ard at  which  she  found  it,  but  even  to  advance  it  beyond  that 
high  mark.  She  is  highly  cultured  and  refined,  tlioroughly  train- 
ed for  the  work,  and  has  ami)ly  i)roved  lici-  ability  by  many 
years  of  successful  experience  in  the  best  schools.  She,  too, 
possesses  the  artistic  instinct  to  a  marked  degree.  Her  report 
is  as  follows: 

Report  of  the   Supervisor  of  Drawing   and   Art 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hart,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Huntington.  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  Department  of  Drawing  and  Art  In  the  Huntington  City  Public 
Schools  for  the  five  years  ending  May  29,  1908: 
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Although  we  may  not  have  reached  the  attainment  desired  In  the 
Drawing  and  Art  Department,  we  can  see  good  progress  from  the  seed 
sown,  which  Is  encouraging,  and  an  Incentive  to  do  the  utmost  to 
further  the  work,  not  satisfied  to  stand  stlU,  but  press  forward  to  a 
higher  standard. 

The  teaching  of  art  In  the  public  schools  Is  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  pupils  toward  higher  Ideals.  It  trains  the 
eye  and  hand  toward  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  brings  the  thought 
of  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the  elevating,  beautiful,  and  refining 
Inttuences  which  are  always  artistic.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  discrim- 
inate easily  and  quickly  between  the  awkward  and  graceful,  and  to 
express  this  grace  outwardly,  either  on  paper  or  In  actions,  as  an 
expression  In  one  outward  form  Is  sure  to  bring  a  like  expression  in 
another  form,  and  thereby  transform  the  Individual;  and  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  applied  practically  through  Innumerable  ways  In  the  round 
of  daily  duties. 

Art  and  manual  training  are  so  closely  related,  that  the  art  student 
must  needfully  know  something  about  crafts,  and  the  manual  training 
student  should  study  art. 

For  a  number  of  years  manual  training,  such  as  wood-work,  stencU- 
maklng,  and  metal-work  In  copper  and  brass,  has  been  carried  on  success- 
fully In  the  elxth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  we  hope  to  introduce 
this  line  of  work  Into  the  high  school  In  the  near  future. 

From  the  children  In  the  first  primary  to  the  young  men  and 
-women  In  the  High  School,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  this  Instruction 
la  given. 

"The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction"  is  used  through- 
out the  grades,  and  "Text-books  of  Art  Education"  are  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  children.  In  these  books  the  child  studies  good  examples  of 
technique,  composition,  design,  form,  line,  and  color. 

In  no  place  is  the  art  training  more  noticeable  than  where  the 
pupils  apply  for  this  subject  in  the  High  School  after  having  it  through- 
out the  grades. 

It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  the  work  in  the  High  School 
arranged  in  a  way  that  every  pupil  applying  for  it  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  time  of  application.  As  it  is  elective,  they  apply  for  it  at 
the  most  convenient  time  In  their  course,  that  it  may  not  interfere 
with  their  other  studies.  Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  arrangement 
of  classes,  they  are  obliged  to  wait,  and  this  very  often  entirely  ex- 
cludes them  from  the  work.  The  departmental  work  in  the  sixth, 
geventh,  and  eightb  grades  would  reach  a  higher  standard  if  more 
time  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  or  the  special  teacher  in  charge 
bad  only  one  subject  to  handle.  The  work,  however,  even  with  the 
present  conditions,  has  been  carried  on  with  credit  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils. 

The  work  below  the  sixth  grade  Is  being  handled  very  successfully 
by  the  grade  teachers,  who  have  proven  themselves  cheerful  and  com- 


I>oti-nt  workers,  kcciiliij;  In  (oucli  with  tlii'  (lln-ctloiis  of  llic  supervisor, 
who  has,  i-spcchilly  diirliiK  the  piist  few  vi'iirs.  luen  planning  and 
plvInK  more  explicit  iiiul  siiBgesUve  help  dlrecily  in  the  teachers, 
thereby  pIncInK  the  grade  tenchers  In  Btlll  closer  synipalhy  with  tho 
work  to  lie  presented. 

The  supervisor  holds  four  teachers'  nieetlnKs  a  moiilli.  when  tlio 
work  Is  criticised  and  explained,  and  a  practice  lesson  Is  civen  in  new 
or  dlfllcult  work. 

During  the  meeting  of  tho  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Assoc  latlon, 
held  nt  South  Bend  In  April  of  last  year,  we  exhibited  some  of  I  lie  past 
year's  work.  Shortly  after,  we  added  to  thi.s  exhibit,  and  held  a  local 
one  In  tlie  High  School  building.  Many  of  our  citizens  look  this 
opportunity  to  see  a  Uttlo  of  what  wo  are  trying  to  do  In  this  direc- 
tion; and,  altliougli  the  results  on  paper  may  have  been  pleasing,  wo 
sincerely  hope  that  was  not  the  full  extent  of  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  Instruction  given. 

For  a  number  of  years,  equipment  for  this  department  has  been 
purchased  gradually,  as  funds  would  allow.  Many  beautiful  pictures 
and  a  few  casts  add  much  to  tho  attractlvenesa  of  the  school  rooms. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  also  assisted  In  tho  decoration  of  the  rooms. 

During  the  last  two  or  throe  years  artist-easels  and  new  drawing 
boards  have  replaced  tho  old  ones  In  the  High  School  art  room.  A 
set  of  art  pottery  has  been  placed  In  each  building.  Besides  this,  we 
have  a  good  supply  of  general  material  for  the  different  phases  of 
the  work. 

The  mediums  used  are  lead-pencil,  charcoal.  Ink.  water-color,  pas- 
tel, etc. 

For  all  this  material,  which  has  been  so  cheerfully  furnished  by 
the  school  authorltloa  when  requested,  the  supervisor  wishes  to  express 
her  appreciation. 

ALICE  JEAN  GRAY, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing   and   Art. 

Department  of  Music 

In  Miss  Viviiii)  I.  Ktoddnrd,  Hiipervisor  of  tmiHic.  the  Hunt 
inpton  schools  luivc  been  pociilinrly  fortiiiiiitc.  She  is  liy  far 
the  best  suiicrvisor  of  muHic  Ihnt  I  liiivo  ever  liad  tindfr  my 
<liai'-<'.  She  is  not  only  a  niii.si.al  ailiHt  of  nin-  lalenl  ami  skill. 
)>iit  slic  is  oampst,  cncrKotic,  iiainstiikinf;.  devoted,  and  tlior- 
ouphly  in  love  with  her  callinp.  Slio  thntws  linr  wliolo  self  into 
lior  work,  and  eiliibits  as  much  devotion  and  jcalons  concern 
for  it  as  a  mother  docs  for  her  little  child. 

Durinf;  tho  nine  years  th.it  she  has  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment,   by    Iior   tmtirin;:   energy    and    earnest    effort,   she    has 
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pnuiually  brouj;lit  the  work  up  step  by  stop  from  its  inception 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection.  She  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  winning  and  holding  the  hearty  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  throughout  the  city.  Her  inlluence 
has  also  been  widely  felt  in  the  city  and  community,  and  not 
a  few  of  Huntington's  soloists  and  chorus  singei-s  owe  their 
early  interest  in  the  musical  world  to  her  tuition  and  encour- 
agement.   The  following  is  her  report : 

Report  of  the   Supervisor  of  Music 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hart,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Huntington,  Indiana. 

EKjar  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  In  subtnltttng  a  report  of  the  music 
work  for  Iho  past  five  years. 

The  work  has  shown  a  steady  growth  each  year.  Much  credit  Is 
duo  to  tlio  teachers  for  their  faithful  Md  enthusiastic  offorts.  Altho 
many  new  teachers  have  come  Into  ourTanks,  they  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, boon  prepared  to  teach  music.  This  has  been  a  very  greav 
help,  as  has  also  the  assistance  of  an  especially  trained  teacher  for 
the  work  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Monthly  grade  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the  teachers  have 
received  Instructions  for  doing  the  work  planned  and  outlined  from 
month  to  month.  They  also  receive  training  In  the  song  material  pro- 
vided them. 

To  teach  the  correct  use  of  the  voice,  sight  singing,  ear  training, 
to  awaken  a  love  of  beautiful  music,  and  arouse  an  Interest  In  Its 
study,  should  be  the  aim.  It  Is  In  our  schools  for  study,  not  merely 
for  recreation. 

Rhythm,  vocalization,  singing  songs  with  words  at  sight,  and  writ- 
ten work  have  received  attention  In  all  grades.  The  song  material 
has  been  carefully  selected.  Song  singing  and  Interpretation  have 
been  emphasized. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  our  high  school  work  was  con- 
fined to  chorus  practice.  In  January,  In  addition  to  this,  a  course  pre- 
paratory to  and  beginning  the  study  of  harmony  was  offered.  It  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  time,  we  hope  to  have  a  graded  course  of  study  In  harmony 
and  musical  history,  so  that  music  may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
other  subjects.  Twice  each  year,  the  chorus  has  furnished  music  for 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  exercises;  and  has  also  given  a  cantata, 
"The  Rose  Maiden,"  by  Cowan. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  the  work,  I  offer 
for  consideration: 

I  recommend  that  a  piano  be  placed  In  each  ward  building,  especially 
those  having  eoventh  and  eighth  grades.  * 

I  would  recommend  that  music  be  taught  dally  In  the  sixth,  seventh. 
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and  eighth  grades;  that  at  least  flfteen  nitnutes  a  day  be  devoted  to  it. 
making  75  minutes  every  week.  Instead  of  40  and  60  minutes  alter- 
nately, as  Is  the  present  plan. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  period  once  a  month, 
or  oftener  if  possible,  when  the  entire  high  school  could  assemble  in 
the  hall  for  general  chorus  practice.  In  addition,  at  this  time,  have 
a  selection,  either  vocal  or  Instrumental,  given  by  an  artist  In  this 
way  the  pupils  will  be  benefitted  by  hearing  good  music,  properly  ren- 
dered; and  In  time,  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  will  be  higher. 

I  suggest  that  weekly  meetings  be  held  for  new  teachers,  or  any 
needing  assistance,  until  they  become  familiar  with  the  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  more  time  with  the  teachers  at  the  reg- 
ular grade  meetings. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  courtesy, 
encouragement,  and  support  given  me,  and  the  principals  and  teachers 
for  their  co-operation  and  faithful  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIVIAN  I.  STODDARD, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 

Department  of  Manual  Training 

The  d^artment  of  manual  training  was  organized  by  Miss 
Estell  K.  Dalbey,  and  for  four  years  she  labored  earnestly  and 
diligently  to  place  the  work  upon  a  solid  and  abiding  founda- 
tion. In  this  she  succeeded  to  a  marked  degree;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  work  of  the  department  was  too  heavy  for  one  super- 
visor. Then,  too,  the  boys  needed  n  man  who  was  thorouglily 
in  sympathy  with  their  work,  and  who  understood  their  partic- 
ular needs;  and  for  the  same  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  place  the  girls  in  charge  of  a  woman.  Consequently,  the 
department  was  divided  into  two  departments — manual  training 
for  the  boys,  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls. 

Mr.  Clifford  E.  Livingston  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  manual  training.  He  came  to  us  with  high 
qualifications,  not  only  in  scholastic  culture,  but  in  technical 
training  as  well.  Although  he  had  charge  of  the  work  but  a 
short  time,  he  thorouglily  organized  it  and  started  it  along  lines 
that  have  since  proved  to  be  sound  and  practical.  After  a  short 
interval,  during  which  time  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Kamp  had  charge,  Mr. 
William  A.  Shock  was  ajjjioiiited  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Shock  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  education,  not 
only  in  acadcniiciil  subjects,  but  along  tcelinical  lines.  He  is  also 
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a  |iiai  lical  cariK'iitcr  and  iiicclianic.  He  lias  liad  iiianv  vcars 
of  successful  cX]K'rii'nc('  in  school  wolk  of  all  ;;ra(lcs,  from  that 
of  toaciicr  in  tiio  olcnu-ntarv  (iradcs  to  sjiccialist  in  the  high 
school  and  ]irincii>al.  This  latter  (]«aIi(lcation  is  a  very  valuable 
one  in  a  suiiervisor.  as  it  enables  liiin  to  IhorouKhly  svniiiathize 
with  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  their  work,  and  thus  properly 
■;au^e  liis  assi<ininents  to  their  cajiacity.  In  the  short  time  that 
Mr.  Shock  has  had  charf^e  of  the  deiiartment.  he  has  am|ily  dem- 
onstrated his  sujicrior  ability;  and.  by  tlie  work  that  he  has 
already  accomplished,  has  given  jiromisc  of  the  great  work  that 
he  will  ('o  ill  the  future.  His  rejiort  is  submitted  hercwitli.  ae 
follows: 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Manual  Tralninn 
Mr.  W.   !'.   Hurt,  I'liporlnloiiilenl  of  Scho()l»,  Huntington,  Indlnnn. 

Dour  Sir:  1  liorowllh  submit  tho  following  report  of  the  Manual 
TrolnlnK  Dcparlmcnt  for  tho  flvo  years.  190308: 

.Mamml  Training  Is  a  general  lorm  which  signlflos  tho  expressing 
of  l(lon»  In  thlnps  by  means  of  tools.  In  working  with  such  materials  as 
paper,  card-board,  clay,  yarns,  wood.  Iron,  brass,  copper,  etc. 

It  iKis  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  masses  believed  Manual 
Training  to  be  a  fad.  Some  thought  it  was  play,  while  others  held  the 
wrong  ImiTcsPlon  that  Its  purpose  was  to  teach  a  trade.  All  these 
wrong  Impressions  are  being  rapidly  corrected  In  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Tho  average  home  of  to-day  has  not  the  favorable  conditions  which 
give  the  efficiency  that  the  old  home  used  to  give,  and  this  naturally 
puts  a  greater  responsibility  on  tho  schools,  which  are  expected  to 
provide  tho  lost  and  adequate  training  formerly  given  In  the  home. 
Industry  has  always  been  a  prominent  factor  In  the  upbuilding  of  all 
social  structures. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Training  In  tho  Huntington  city  schools 
w.-is  first  created  In  1902,  under  a  special  supervisor.  The  first  year 
was  devoted  to  the  lower  grades  In  such  a  way  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
n  i;riulc{l  counse  of  study,  which  wo  now  have.  While  our  cour.sc  and 
work  arc  far  from  jierfcct,  yet  It  Is  believed  that  In  each  successive 
year  bettor  work  has  been  accomplished  than  In  the  year  preceding. 

In  1903.  fifteen  benches  were  purcha.scd  for  each  of  the  Central, 
Tipton  Street,  and  William  Street  buildings,  with  a  full  equipment  of 
tools  for  each  bench.  Since  that  time,  the  sixth  grade  boys  have  been 
doing  knife-work,  and  tho  seventh  and  eighth  grades  bench-work;  while 
the    sixth,    seventh,    and    eighth    grade    girls    have    been    doing    sewing. 
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Until  1905,  the  bencli-work  was  In  tbe  hands  of  the  supervisor,  and 
sewing  was  handled  by  an  assistant. 

In  September,  1905,  another  assistant  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  knife  and  bench-work,  and  the  supervisor  was  given  her  entire  time 
to  supervise  all  of  the  work  In  all  the  grades. 

In  September,  190G,  the  Manual  Training  department  was  divided 
Into  two  divisions,  viz.:  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science, 
and  a  Supervisor  selected  for  each  department.  Tbe  Supervisor  of 
Manual  Training  had  In  direct  charge  the  knife  and  bench-work,  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  had  In  direct  charge  the  sewing-work. 
The  supervision  of  the  llrst  five  grades  was  done  Jointly  by  the  two 
supervisors.     This  last  plan  Is  still  In  effect. 

In  the  (first  five  grades  the  teachers  of  the  respective  rooms  In 
each  building  have  charge  of  the  Instruction  In  manual  training  work 
as  planned  by  the  supervisors,  and  under  their  direction  and  supervision. 

Once  a  month,  on  the  Monday  evening  preceding  the  month's  assign- 
ment, the  first  and  rcoond  grade  teachers  meet  the  Sujiorvlsors  in  the 
Supervisors'  room  in  the  High  School  building.  On  TuoKduy  evening 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  meet  the  Supervisors,  while  Wednes- 
day evening  la  set  apart  for  the  fifth  grade  teachers  and  the  sixth 
grade  teacher  of  the  State  Street  building.  The  meetings  arc  called 
Immediately  at  the  close  of  school  In  the  afternoon. 

At  these  meetings  the  Supervisor  In  charge  presents  tbe  assignment 
of  the  work  to  be  done  the  succeeding  month,  with  working  directions. 
If  necessary  the  Supervisor  instructs  the  teachers  as  a  class  In  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  no  case  is  a  teacher  expected  to  try  to  present 
tbe  work  to  her  pupils  until  she  has  done  It  herself,  or  Is  absolutely 
sure  she  knows  the  whole  process. 

During  the  time  that  the  Supervisors  look  after  the  supervision  of 
their  work  In  the  various  grades  substlttites  are  employed  to  do  their 
own  class-work.    Very  good  and  satisfactory  results  are  thus  obtained. 

The  material  Is  furnished  by  tbe  Board  ot  Education,  and  the  right 
is  reserved  to  keep  any  article  made  by  any  pupil.  If  It  can  be  used 
for  the  further  progress  of  the  work  In  the  way  of  exhibits,  or  other- 
wise. The  other  finished  products  are  given  the  pupils  at  the  proper 
time,  which  they  may  keep  for  their  own,  or  they  may  present  them  to 
others.  The  cost  of  the  material  for  each  pupil  is  so  small  that  we 
believe  the  good  results  and  the  lasting  effects  upon  the  children  far 
outweigh  the  burden  of  the  cost. 

The  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  has  the  direct  charge  of  the 
shop-work  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  in  the  Central, 
Tipton  Street,  and  William  Street  Schools.  The  time  allowed  for  reci- 
tation in  the  shop  for  each  grade  Is  fifty  minutes  every  alternate  day. 
Bach  half-day  is  divided  Into  three  flfty-mlnute  periods.  At  the  William 
Street  School,  each  section  of  each  grade  recites  separately,  which  re- 
quires the  services  of  the  supervisor  the  entire  day.    At  the  Central  and 
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TIptoii  Strt'ot  Schools,  both  sections  of  each  grade  work  together,  which 
nniulri's  but  three  recitations  at  each  building.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits of  the  hearing  of  the  recitations  at  the  Central  School  In  the 
forenoon,  and  at  the  Tipton  Slrrct  Scliool  In  thf  afternoon.  So  one  day 
Is  devoted  to  the  work  on  the  south  side,  and  the  next  Is  spent  on  the 
north  sUlo. 

At  th<^  SInto  Street  School  llir  principal  luis  chiirgc  of  the  si.xth 
grade  shop  work  for  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor. 

The  wood-work  Is  so  arranged  that  those  kinds  of  exorcises  are 
selected  which  will  present  typical  phases  of  the  work  attempted.  It 
Is  a  well-undorstood  fact  that  It  Is  not  possible  for  each  boy  to 
attain  the  same  degree  of  dexterity  as  Is  shown  by  some  of  his  class- 
mates; HO,  to  reach  more  nearly  the  Ideal,  wo  strive  to  encourage  the 
best  efforts  the  boy  Is  able  to  put  forth.  Quality  of  work,  and  not 
quantity,  is  held  prominently  before  the  pupils. 

Tlie  material  for  the  regular  prescribed  work  In  the  bench-work  Is 
furnished  by  the  Hoard  of  ICducatlon,  and  the  products  become  the 
property  of  the  school,  to  be  used  In  exhibit  work,  as  models,  or  In 
any  other  manner  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  Each  boy,  however, 
has  the  privilege  of  retaining  his  own  products,  after  the  school  has  no 
further  use  for  them,  upon  the  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials used  In  them.  If  a  boy  desires  to  make  some  article  not  In  the 
regular  prescribed  course,  or  If  he  desires  to  use  different  material 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  he  may  do  so  by  permission  of 
the  Supervisor;  but  ho  must  purchase  the  material  himself,  which  he 
may  do  either  from  the  school  at  cost,  or  from  the  dealer.  The  article 
BO  made  bocomos  his  property,  after  the  school  Is  through  with  It  for 
exhibit  purposes. 

The  boy  should  be  taught  economy,  as  well  as  other  subjects.  It 
Is  believed  that  If  ho  buys  his  own  material,  he  will  take  better  care  of  It, 
waste  less,  and  take  greater  pride  In  the  finished  product,  than  he 
would  if  It  Is  furnished  him  free  of  cost.  In  this  way,  he  will  learn 
the  value  of  money,  time,  and  effort. 

Throughout  the  whole  course,  an  effort  Is  made  to  correlate  the 
Manual  Training  work  with  the  other  subjects  In  the  school  course; 
and  especially  Is  this  true  with  the  art  work.  Bvery  child  Is  entitled 
to  all  the  learning  he  Is  capable  of  taking.  This  learning  should  be 
both  mental  and  manual,  and  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible, 
by  presenting  the  subjects  In  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  existing 
relations  between  them. 

We  believe  the  proper  time  has  now  arrived  to  put  In  operation 
a  course  of  study  In  Manual  Training  In  the  High  School.  The  hoy's 
shop-work  and  drawing  should  not  end  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade. 
When  he  enters  the  High  School  he  Is  physically  and  mentally  more 
able  to  accomplish  better  results  In  the  shop  than  before.  The  average 
boy  wants  to  become  a  u-.ofu]  man — he  wants  the  pleasure  which  comes 
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from  a  sense  of  power  to  do  things  as  men  do  tlicm.  He  Is  willing 
to  work  for  this  power,  and  the  skill  which  It  brings. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
has  lately  announced  that  a  credit  allowance  for  High  School  work  In 
the  manual  arts  would  be  made  as  follows:  Four  units  for  shoi>-work, 
two  units  for  mechanical  drawing,  two  units  for  KowlnR  and  millinery, 
and  two  units  for  cooking.  Each  unit  nionns  210  hours,  or  one  year's 
work.  This  act  puts  the  Manual  Training  on  an  equal  basis  for  entrance 
credits  with  the  other  courses  In  the  High  School. 

In  the  progress  of  educational  advancement,  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  public  to  be  kept 
In  the  front  by  providing  a  course  of  study  and  equipment  In  Manual 
Training  for  the  High  School,  as  well  as  the  further  advancement  of 
the  work  In  the  grades. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Superintendent 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  loyal  support, 
as  well  as  all  the  principals  and  teachers  for  their  assistance  and 
co-operation  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  SHOCK, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training. 

Department  of  Domettio  Science 

This  department  was  organized  by  Miss  Dessie  B.  Kitch, 
its  first  supervisor.  Miss  Kitch  not  only  possessed  a  splendid 
education,  and  had  had  many  years  of  successful  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  the  grades,  but  she  had  a  special  aptitude  for  the 
work,  and  took  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  it.  She  soon  had 
the  department  thoroughly  organized  and  working  along  lines 
that  have  proved  to  be  eminently  practical  and  successful. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Boulden  took  charge  of  the  department 
in  1907.  She  brought  to  the  depnrtment  the  sterling  qualities 
that  go  to  make  for  success  in  the  work  of  a  supervisor.  She 
had  a  broad  and  liberal  education  along  both  academical  and 
professional  lines.  In  addition  to  this,  she  had  taken  special 
training  in  domestic  science.  She  also  had  had  many  years 
of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  in  tlie  grades,  where  she 
demonstrated  her  superior  ability  as  a  teacher.  As  I  have  said 
before,  this  experience  is  n  very  valuable,  if  not  a  vital,  qualifica- 
tion in  a  successful  supervisor.  It  insures  her  immediate  suc- 
cess in  her  work,  because  it  brings  her  at  once  into  close  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  the  toadicr,  a  characteristic  wliicli  slie  docs 
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noi  ciliciwisc  liavc  lo  ;i(<niirc  l.v  several  veais  of  ex|.erinieiitati()ii. 
Miss  15oul(leu  lias  ainiilv  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this 
priiieiiile  hy  her  decided  suci.ess  from  the  verv  betjinning.  Ucr 
work  so  far  -lives  i.roniise  of  splendid  aehievenients  in  her 
de|iarlnieiit  in  tlie  future.     She  submits  the  following  rejjorf : 

Report   of   the   Supervisor   of   Domestic   Science 

Mr.  W.  V.  Hart.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Huntington.  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  Domestic  Science 
department  for  the  (Ivo  years  1903(iS: 

I)«.nieHtlc  Science  Is  the  n^'wcst  of  tin-  socallod  "fadH-  tlmt  liave 
boon  lntroduc<d  Into  the  school  curriculum.  It  la  far  from  being  a  fad. 
oud  Is  In  the  hchools  to  Btny,  since  it  has  to  do  with  vital  principles. 

Domestic  Science  has  a  twofold  purpose.  The  development  of  the 
Individual  Is  of  llrst  ronsldoratlon.  The  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  this  line  of  work,  and  their  application  In  systematic  exercises, 
as  truly  gives  power  to  think  clearly  and  Intelligently,  and  fixes 
habits  of  attention  and  exactness,  us  any  of  the  well-established  branches 
of  study. 

The  second,  and  not  less  Important  purpose,  Is  the  development  of 
the  homo.  It  Is  an  established  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  girls 
come  from  homes  In  which  training  In  home-keeping  Is  utterly  ignored 
or  sadly  neglected.  The  purpose  of  the  school  Is  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual,  and  any  system  of  education  Is  Incomplete 
that  does  not  see  that  the  girl  Is  fitted  to  reign  In  perhaps  the  greatest 
Institution  of  man — the  home. 

The  department  of  Manual  Training  was  established  In  1902,  under 
a  special  supervisor.  The  work  consisted  entirely  of  sloyd,  or  knife 
work.  In  which  both  boys  and  girls  were  trained.  In  1903  sewing  was 
Introduced  for  the  girls  while  the  boys  were  doing  bench  work.  The 
sewing  was  planned  by  the  regular  Manual  Training  supervisor,  and 
taught  by  the  teacher  having  the  grade  In  charge.  One  year  later,  the 
work  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  organized  on  a  departmental  basis, 
and  all  of  the  sewing  and  Domestic  Science  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  was  placed  In  charge  of  one  teacher,  who  gave  her  entire 
time  to  this  subject,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor. 

In  September.  1906.  the  Manual  Training  department  was  divided 
Into  two  divisions,  viz:  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science,  and  a 
supervisor  selected  for  each  department.  Since  that  time  the  super- 
visor has  had  In  direct  charge  all  the  sewing  work  above  the  fifth  grade 
In  the  Central.  William  Street,  and  Tipton  Street  buildings;  and  the 
work  below  the  sixth  grade  has  been  planned  Jointly  by  the  two  super- 
visors,  and  taught   by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  grade.     At  the  State 
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Street  building,  the  sewing  In  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  Is  planned 
by  the  supervisor  and  taught  by  the  teacher  In  charge  of  the  grades. 

This  department  pursues  the  same  method  of  assigning  work  to  the 
teachers  as  does  the  Manual  Training  department 

The  time  allowed  for  recitation  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  periods  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shop,  since  the  girls  sew  while 
the  boys  are  at  the  bench. 

Practically  all  the  material  used  above  the  fifth  grade  Is  furnished 
by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  gives  Instructions  and  suggestions,  but 
pupils  do  their  own  buying. 

The  girls  are  showing  a  marked  development  In  the  power  to  do, 
and  an  Interest  and  a  pride  in  their  work  which  we  feel  will  certainly 
be  felt  In  the  home.  So  many  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  take  their 
sewing  home  to  work  upon  it  that  we  have  decided  to  urge  them  to 
plan  and  make  articles  in  the  home,  so  that  a  line  of  "home  work"  may 
be  displayed  in  our  exhibits.  Our  exhibits  in  the  past  have  seemed  so 
proQtable  that  we  hope  to  make  them  more  general. 

Our  work  so  far  has  been  hand-work,  but  we  feel  that  In  the  eighth 
grade  the  girls  are  far  enough  advanced  that  a  machine  may  be  used 
with  profit.  Then,  too,  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade  Is  of  such  a 
nature  that  tbe  benefit  derived  from  the  doing  of  it  by  hand  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  length  of  time  needed  to  do  It.  Therefore,  I 
would  suggest  that  each  of  the  three  buildings,  Central,  William  Street, 
and  Tipton  Street,  be  supplied  with  a  good  sewing-machine. 

The  work  at  the  Central  School  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  having 
large  classes,  and  no  sewing  room  or  tables  other  than  the  regular 
school  desks. 

I  feel  that  the  same  course  In  regard  to  the  buying  of  material  should 
be  pursued  in  the  sewing  work  as  that  In  the  shop.  A  great  deal  of  the 
material,  especially  in  the  line  of  underwear,  should  be  selected  by 
the  teacher  and  furnished  by  the  School  Board  at  cost,  ny  this  means 
better  and  more  suitable  material  could  be  used. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
has  lately  issued  a  circular  In  regard  to  a  credit  allowance  for  High 
School  work  in  the  manual  arts.  An  extract  from  this  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Manual  Training  department 

With  the  introduction  of  cooking  and  a  general  line  of  work  on 
household  management,  we  hope  to  do  better,  more  efficient  work  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  given 
me  their  assistance,   their  sympathy,   and   words   of  encouragement   in 
carrying  out  the  work  I  have  attempted. 
Very  respectfully, 

HARRIET   M.  BOULDEN, 
Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science. 
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The   Principals 


AnofJier  sot  of  valuable  oniccrs  in  the  management  of  a 
system  of  schools  are  the  jirinciimls.  Without  them  it  would 
be  iiiipoasible  for  the  suiK-rintendent  to  effectively  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  and  j)re8erve  i)roi)er  discipline 
in  the  schools.  It  is  necessary',  therefore,  for  him  to  keep  in 
very  close  touch  with  them  and  enlist  their  hearty  and  sympa- 
thetic cooperation.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  weekly  meetings 
of  the  jirincipals  are  held  in  the  superintendent's  ofiQce.  At  these 
meetings  the  ])rincipal8  rejiort  to  the  superintendent  concerning 
tlie  jirogi'css  and  needs  of  the  schools,  and  he  transmits  thn)Ugh 
Ihcm  to  their  resiicctive  schools  any  directions  or  suggestions  that 
he  may  wish  1o  make  concerning  their  management  or  conduct. 
The  principals  also  act  as  advisers  to  the  superintendent,  and  at 
these  niccliiigs  all  iilMt\M  for  the  iniprovcnient  and  advancement 
of  the  schools  arc  thoroughly  discussed  before  being  promulgated. 

The  Huntington  schools  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
Bplcndld  men  and  women  wlio  have  filled  these  important  posi- 
tions. A  more  capable,  devoted,  loyal  corps  of  principals  can 
not  be  found  anywhere.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  schools  is 
due  to  their  earnest,  i)ainstnking,  conscientious  work. 

The  Nestor  of  the  principals  is  Mr.  Enos  B.  Heiney,  the 
cfflcient  principal  of  the  AVilliam  Street  School.  Mr.  Heiney  is 
a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  possessed  of  strong  literarj- 
instinct,  and  he  particularly  excels  as  an  organizer  and  disci- 
I)linarian.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  securing  the  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  under  his  charge 
to  an  eminent  degree.  The  discipline  in  the  William  Street 
School  is  ideal  in  even,-  respect. 

The  next  in  time  of  service  is  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Foote,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Allen  Street  School.  Mrs.  Foote  is  a  scholarly 
woman  of  broad  and  deep  sympathy,  acquired  through  long 
years  of  successful  experience.  She  is  devoted  to  her  calling, 
which  she  has  taken  up  as  her  life's  work,  and  she  is  never  satis- 
fled  until  she  has  performed  every  detail  of  her  work  in  the 
best  possible  nmnner.  She  is  a  woman  of  noble  character  and 
disposition,  and  her  example  maJtes  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  teachers  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Jease  M.  Scudder,  principal  of  the  Central  School,  is  noted 
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for  bis  sturdy  manhood  and  sterling  character.  He  commands 
and  holds  the  confidence  and  resjjcct  of  his  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  wins  their  love  and  co-operation  by  the  splendid  example 
be  sets  of  a  pure  life  of  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes.  His 
influence  is  felt  beyond  the  school  room,  and  iraciics  the  entire 
community  through  his  work  in  the  church,  Sunday  school, 
and  other  social  institutions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  William  S.  Gushing,  principal  of  the  Tipton  Street 
School,  is  one  of  the  younger  principals  in  point  of  service; 
and  yet,  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  with  us,  he  has  fully 
demonstrated  his  suj)erior  ability  as  an  organizer  and  disciplin- 
arian. He  is  devoted  to  his  work,  and  i)aiustaking  and  consci- 
entious in  all  that  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hacker,  principal  of  the  State  Street  School, 
is  another  one  of  the  younger  principals.  He  began  his  work 
in  our  schools  as  a  teacher  of  a  department,  but  he  early  mani- 
fested those  peculiar  qualities  and  capabilities  that  make  the 
successful  principal,  and  he  was  accordingly  promoted  to  the 
first  vacancy  that  occurred.  His  work  already  gives  promise  of 
a  brilliant  future  as  a  principal. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  corps  of  principals  is  Mr.  James 
H.  Gray,  principal  of  the  High  School.  Although  just  entering 
upon  his  first  year,  yet  he  has  already  secured  a  strong  and  last- 
ing hold  upon  his  teachers  and  pupils.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  scholarship,  and  of  extensive  and  uniformly  successful 
experience  in  responsible  school  positions.  He  possesses  a  com- 
manding, forceful,  and  pleasing  personality,  and  above  all  he 
has  all  of  the  traits  that  go  to  make  for  sterling  manhood  of  the 
highest  type,  The  High  School  will  continue  its  strides  forward 
Tinder  his  able  supervision. 

The  Teaching  Force 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching  service  that  a  board 
of  education  or  superintendent  can  perform  for  a  school  system 
is  to  procure  for  it  a  well-trained,  competent,  devoted,  enthusi- 
astic corps  of  teachers.  This  being  accomplished,  "no  other 
neglect  can  make  poor  schools;  this  being  neglected,  no  other 
precaution  can  make  good  schools."  No  system  of  schools  can 
be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  unless  the  teachers 
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employed  are  of  the  highest  character  and  tcacliiiig  ability. 
Some  one  has  said,  "There  is  a  philosophy  of  education,  but  it 
consists  chiefly  in  getting  the  right  pci-sons  to  do  the  teaching." 
^^'llate\•er  may  be  the  skill  of  management,  however  wisely  and 
carefully  plans  may  be  made,  it  is  uj)on  the  teacher  that  we 
must  rely  for  the  execution  of  the  j)lans  and  the  accomplishment 
of  desired  results. 

The  capabilities  of  the  teacher,  the  amount  of  preparation 
she  has  made,  her  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  sound, 
clear,  strong  professional  ideas  she  possesses,  all  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  her  em])loyment.  Far  more 
than  courses  of  study,  than  kinds  of  text-books  in  use,  than 
buildings,  laboratories,  and  equipments,  the  teacher's  personal 
character  and  influence  weighs  in  the  determination  of  results. 
Channing  has  truly  said,  "There  is  no  higher  office  than  that  of 
a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious 
oa  the  mind,  bouI,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be 
regarded  with  greater  resjject.  Parents  should  seek  an  educator 
for  the  young  of  their  families  who  will  become  to  them  a  hearty 
and  efficient  friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor  in  their  work.*  •  •  • 
Such  is  the  teacher  we  need,  and  his  value  can  not  be  paid  in 
gold." 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations,  a  teacher  should 
possess  character — character  of  that  sterling  quality  that  knows 
no  deviation  from  the  line  of  duty  and  right  conduct.  She  must 
possess  individuality — individuality  that  makes  her  independent 
and  self-reliant.  She  mnst  hold  strong,  earnest  opinions,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  consistently  firm.  She  must  be  gentle, 
though  courageous  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  She 
must  honor  truth  and  honestj'  by  allegiance  to  principle,  adorned 
by  true  nobleness  and  humility  of  spirit. 

The  true  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  educated,  both  acade- 
mically and  professionally.  She  must  possess  that  education 
that  enables  her  to  know  what  lies  before  her  in  daily  life,  and 
to  have  the  knowledge,  the  discrimination,  the  disposition,  the 
ability  to  meet  it  successfully  and  fully.  She  must  possess  that 
education  that  makes  living  complete,  that  prepares  for  noble 
undertaking,  that  enables  her  to  fill  her  position  in  society  use 
fully   and   profitably,   and  that   controls  the   relations  of   indi- 
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viduals  so  as  to  make  tlii'tn  imitually  licliifiil,  liannonious,  and 
ntjrcoable. 

The  tcaclicr  imist  also  iiosscss  cultiiro— iiilliirc  that  means 
ri{;lit  action  in  life.  A  i  iiltiiicd  mind  is  jiosHcHscd  of  liifili  ideals 
and  beliefs— "one  that  hears  tlie  inessap'  of  life,  al  ils  dce].est 
and  hif^hest.  of  lo\c  and  of  hil)or;  of  fatherhood  and  nudlicihood, 
of  eoiKinered  teni|ilal  ion,  of  asjjiiation  and  inaver,  <>f  all  that 
brave  hearts  feel  and  lovinp  hearts  endure."  She  niusi  ])nHses8 
the  culture  that  leads  to  };racc  of  manner,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  and  e(|ualily,  that  renders  eompanionshi])  deli;:h1fiil 
and  mutual  undertakinf^s  successful.  Such  culture  beloM;;s  lo 
intellect  and  heart,  and  not  lo  birth  or  heraldry.  It  is  not  an 
outward  veneer,  but  an  inward  fjrace. 

From  my  knowledp-  of  tlieii-  character  and  observation  of 
their  work,  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  teachers  of  our  city  public 
schools  measure  uj)  to  these  standards  to  an  eminent  depree. 
Huntinpton  is  to  be  confo-atulated  upon  the  sterling  character, 
social  standing;,  and  hiph  professional  attainments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  corps  of  instructors.  They  possess  a  broad  and  lib- 
eral scholarship,  temi)ercd  with  a  high  order  of  general  culture, 
a  conservative  progressiveness,  and  an  abiding  devotion  to  duty. 
They  are  imbued  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  investigation  and 
study,  and  an  insatiate  desire  to  discover  and  utilize  the  best 
that  is  known  and  done  in  the  profession.  Great  as  has  been 
their  improvement  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  the  greatest 
value  of  their  work  in  the  public  schools  comes  from  their 
general  influence  while  operating  toward  the  development  in 
the  pupils  of  noble  character,  high  ideals,  and  corrwt  conduct. 
The  real  end  of  education  is  not  scholarshifi,  but  character — 
character  that  makes  for  sterling  manhood  and  noble  woman- 
hood. I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  conscientious,  capable,  ear- 
nest, devoted  corps  of  teachers  can  be  found  in  any  city  in  the 
country. 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  the  time  and  space  to  take  ench 
one  of  these  8j)Iendid  men  and  women  individually  and  speak  of 
their  many  noble  traits  of  character,  their  eminent  qualifica- 
tions,their  consistentejirnestiiess. their  persistentenergy.aud  their 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  They  each  jiossess  individual 
characteristics  peculiarly  their  own  that  makes  each  one  a  strong 
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and  potent  factor  in  our  educational  evolution,  and  each  exerts 
an  influence  that  is  constantly  widening  and  reaching  out  until 
it  i)ernieates  the  entire  system. 


Number  of  Teachers  Employed 
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Number  of  Rooms  In  U«e 


SCHOOI^ 

1903-04 
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HiirVi    School                          
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Average  Number  of  Puplle  to  Each  Teacher, 
Based  on   Number   Enrolled 


DEPARTMENTS 
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1907-08 
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High  School            
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Average   Number  of   Pupils  to   Each  Teacher 
Based   on    Average    Dally   Membership 


Average   Number  of  Pupils  to  Each  Teacher, 
Based   on    Average    Dally   Attendance 


I)i:i'akt.\ii:nts 

Hi^rll   School 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Average 


1903-04 

190<-fl5 

1905-06 

1906-07 
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20 

18 

19 

20 

21 

20 

30 

28 

27 

29 

30 

29 

34 

34 

36 

33 

34 

34 

30 

28 

29 

29 

30 

29 

Cost  of  Tuition  Per  Pupil,  Bated  on  Number  Enrolled 


Dl'.PAKTMENTS 

19O3-0< 

l'X)4-05    1    I90J-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

Awnute 

High  School 

$32.15 
16.86 
14.24 

$37.19 
18.37 
15.20 

$36.49 
19.81 
15.33 

$35.82 
19.49 
15.91 

$34.28 
19.66 
16.82 

$35.19 

18  84 

Averi  'f 

17.77 

19.60 

20.04 

20.16 

20.59 

19.63 
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Coat  of  Tuition  Per  Pupil,  Baaed  on  Average  Dally  Memberahip 
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1907-08     AxTrnse 

S40.61 
19.97 
17.02 

$48.91 
21.58 
17.85 

$44.56 
22.66 
17.54 

$43.37 
23.12 
19.08 

$40.83  I  $43.66 
23.08       22.08 
19.45  1     18.19 

21.32 

23.37 

23.15 

24.11 

24.05  j    23.20 
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Cost  of  Tuition  Per  Pupil,  Based  on  Average  Dally  Attendance 


DKrARTMRNTS 

1903-114 

S42.,V) 
2().')1 
17.67 

1904-05 

22.70 
20.14 

190,1-0l'> 

1906-07 

1907-03 

A\-crnec 

Hif^h   School 

Gr.iinniur  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

$46.67 
23.W 
18.53 

S45.32 
24.19 
19.97 

S42.93 
24.09 
20.37 

S45.63 
23.18 
19.34 

Avera   e 

22.23 

24.45 

24.43 

25.23 

25.17 

24.30 



The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  Hunt- 
ington city  schools  with  those  of  cities  of  over  8,000  poi)ulation 
in  other  localities.  Tiie  llgures  arc  talcen  from  the  latest  pub- 
lished Report  of  the  U.  B.  Conmiissioner  of  Education  : 

Comparison   With  Other  Localities  on  Various   Items 
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Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan  .... 
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61 
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81 

29 

25 
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74 

50.6 

79 

31 

23 

21.13 

185 

71 
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81 

34 

24 

21.52 

192 

75 

50.5 

79 

33 

23 

20.35 

192 

67 

50.2 

81 

39 

25 

22.27 

190 

73 

,50.6 

75 

34 

24 

20.42 

187 

74 

,50.5 

80 

35   ■ 

23 

21.31 

186 

70 

50.4 

78 

35 

23 

23.17 

Teachers'  Meetings 

Meetings  of  the  teachers  are  held  as  often  as  it  seems 
desirable  and  expedient,  to  insure  unity  of  purpose  and  coj 
operative  effort  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  pupilj 

The  principals  of  the  various  buildings  call  their  teachc 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  and  to  disseminate  direll 
tions  and  instructions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

Grade  meetings  are  held  once  a  montli,  when  the  supervisor 
meet  the  teachers  and  submit  assignments  of  work  for  the  montli 
with  working  directions. 


Hunt  mutt 


In  tliC'Ho  iiu'ctiiip*  I  lie  U'iulu'i-s  diH|ila.v  an  winicstncsB  of 
puri)oso,  n  spirit  of  profricsHivcnoss,  imd  nn  oageniesa  to  acquire 
information  tliat  aupnrs  woll  for  the  ButrcM  of  the  Bchools. 

Teachers'    Lecture    Courses 

In  addition  to  tiic  loi-al  and  sectional  meetings,  general 
mei'tings  of  tlie  teacliers  are  lield  for  general  eulture  and  peda- 
gogical training. 

For  the  past  five  years  these  have  taken  the  form  of  uni- 
\^r8ity  extension  lecture  courses  under  the  aaspices  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  of  individual  lectures  by  prominent 
e.liKiitional  men.  These  lecture  courses  and  lectures  are  volun- 
tarily and  unanimously  Bui)i)0rted  and  attended  by  the  teachers, 
and  they  have  taken  an  abiding  interest  in  them  and  have  striven 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  them. 

University  extension  courses  have  been  given  by  such  noted 
men  as  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton  (two  courses),  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Raymond.  Dr.  Ira  W.  Howerth,  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  all  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Traveling  libraries,  together  with  syllabi,  have  accompanied 
these  courses  of  lectures.  These  libraries  have  consisted  of  care- 
fully selected  books  on  subjects  supplemental  to  the  courses  of 
lectures  given,  and  have  freely  circulated  among  the  teachers. 
Those  teachers  desiring  to  do  so  have  pursued  the  courses  of 
reading  and  study  outlined  by  the  syllabi,  taken  the  required 
examinations,  and  received  credit  at  tJie  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  university  extension  courses,  lectures  have 
been  delivered  by  the  following  prominent  educators  and  lec- 
turers: Dr.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  of  the  University  of  Wooster; 
Dr.  John  P.  D.  John,  Ex-President  of  DePauw  University;  Dr. 
^William  L.  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University;  Dr.  Ar- 
nold Tompkins.  Prinrii)al  of  Chicago  Normal  School;  Dr.  Frank 
'.  Gunsaulus,  President  of  .\rmour  Institute;  Pres.  Lewis.  H. 
lones,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School;  Dr.  Richard  0. 
loone,  Editor  of  Education ;  Mr.  Montaville  Flowers,  the  enter- 
tainer (two  entertainments)  ;  Hishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Presi- 
'dent  of  DePauw  University. 

For  the  coming  year  the  teachers  have  arranged  for  a  uni- 
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versity  extension  coui-se  of  lectures  by  William  Norman  Guthrie, 
supplemented  by  individual  lectures  by  other  noted  educators. 

These  lectures  have  resulted  in  much  {jood  to  the  teachers, 
and  have  culniinated  in  increased  and  more  intelligent  activity 
in  their  work  in  the  schools,  thereby  materially  advancing  the 
standard  of  instruction  given. 

In  recent  yeare  a  growing  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  high  atfliool  pupils  in  these  lectures.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  a  wi^^oye  and  a  sound  investment  for  the  board  of  educa- 
tion t^add  materially  to  the  fund  for  this  purpose,  that  addi- 
tional lectures  may  be  provided,  and  give  the  high  school  pupils 
tickets  df  a^mimiion  to  them.  They  have  i)roved  to  be  as  valuable 
to  the  schools  as  a  whole  as  they  have  to  the  teachei-s  collectively. 

Teachers'  Library 

In  connection  with  the  professional  work  of  the  teachers, 
the  following  books  and  magazines  in  the  City  Free  Library, 
with  many  others  that  are  more  appropriately  catalogued  under 
some  other  head,  compose  the  pedagogical  library  of  the  Hunting- 
ton city  public  schools.  Each  of  the  city  teachers  is  en- 
titled to  two  personal  cards,  one  for  the  general  library,  and 
one  for  the  pedagogical  library;  also  to  one  school  room  card, 
on  which  may  be  drawn  not  to  exceed  six  books  at  any  one  time 
for  reference  in  the  school  work. 

This  library  has  been  used  freely  and  extensively  by  those 
teachers  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  improve  their  profes- 
sional attainments,  and  thus  fit  themselves  for  better  work  in 
their  calling.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  all  teachers  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  affords.  Nevertheless,  the 
number  who  do  make  constant  use  of  the  books,  and  the  mani- 
fest results  arising  from  such  use  in  their  school  work,  make 
the  library  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  advancing  the  character 
of  the  teaching  in  our  schools. 

Books  In  the  Teachers'  Library 

Qeneral    Education 

Adams — Herbartlan  Psychology.  Baldwin — Psychology     Applied     to 

American  Educational  Cyclopaedia.  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Arber,  ed. — Roger  Ascham.  '^owen — Froobcl. 

Bain — Education  as  a  Science.  Bryan — Plato,  the  Teacher. 
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Bryau— Studies  In  PliUos  Ucpiib 
lie. 

Butlor — Meaning  of  E<1iicntlon. 

Coe — Educnllon  In  lU'llglon  and 
Morals. 

Compayro— History  of  Pedagogy. 

Compayre — I'syclmlogy  Applied  to 
Education. 

Davidson — Uonsseau. 

Dewey — School  and  Society. 

Donaldson — Crowtli  of  the  Ilraln. 

Educational  Review.  Vol.  9  12,  14  to 
date. 

Everett — Importance  of  Practical 
Education. 

Fitch— Thomas  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. 

FouUleo — Education  from  a  Nation- 
al Standpoint. 

Froebel — Education  by  Develop- 
ment. 

Froebel — Education  of  Man. 

Geograplitcal  Magazine.  Vol.  3,  4, 
and  5. 

Gill — Systems  of  Education. 

Gregory — Seven  L«iw3  of  Teaching. 

Gulmj; — Pestalozzl. 

Guyau — Education   and  Heredity. 

Hanus — Educational  Alms  and  Edu- 
cational Values. 

Harris  —  Psychologic  Foundations 
of  Education. 

Hart — Studies  In  American  Ekluca- 
tlon. 

Herbart— A  B  C  ot  Sense-Percep- 
tion. 

Herbart— Science  of  Education. 

Hopkins — Spirit  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion. 

Home — Philosophy  of  Education. 

Hughes — Dickens  as  an  Educator. 

Hughes  — ■'  Froobel's  Educational 
Laws. 

Huxley — Science  and  EJducatlon. 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Vol.  14,  IS, 
28.  31,  and  40  to  date. 

James — Talks  on  Psychology  and 
Life's  Ideals. 

Jordan — Care  and  Culture  of  Men. 

Lange — Apperception. 


I^iurle — Historical  Survey  of  Pre- 
Christian  Civilization. 

l.uqueer— Hegel  ns  Educator. 

Mann— Life  and  Works,  5  vol. 

Monrot? — Comcnius. 

Monroe— l>lu(atlonal    Ideal. 

Montaigne— Education   of  Children. 

Morgan — Psychology   for  Ti'achers. 

N.  IC.  A.  Proceedings  of  Conference 
of  Education,  1S93,  1898-99.  1906- 
OS. 

Painter — History  of  Education. 

Parker— Talks  on  Pedagogics. 

Payne,  Joseph — Science  and  Art  or 
Education. 

Payne,  W.  H. — Science  of  .fed u ca- 
tion. ■'^ 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  3  to 
date. 

Pinlocho— Pestalozzl. 

Public  School  Journal,  Vol.  II  to 
date. 

Quick— Educatlonol    ncfornicrs. 

Rlchter — Levona. 

Rosenkranz — Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Rousseau — Ehntle,  tr.  by  Payne. 

Rousseau— ESnlle,  tr.  by  Worthlng- 
ton. 

Schoolmaster  In  Literature. 

Scripture — Thinking,  Feeling.  Do- 
ing. 

Smith— Evolution  of  Dodd. 

Sonnenscheln — Cyclopaedia  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Spalding — Means  and  Ends  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Spalding— Thoughts  and  Theories 
of  Life  and  Education. 

Spencer — Education. 

Thompson  —  Day-Dreams  of  a 
School-master. 

Tltchener — Primer  of  Psychology. 

Tompkins — Philosophy  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Warner — Study  of  Children. 

Williams — History  of  Modem  Edu- 
cation. 

Wray — Jean    Mitchell's    School. 


Teaching  and  Methodi 


Arnold— Waymarks  for  Teachers. 
Baldwin — School    Management   and 

School  Methods. 
Bass — Manual  for  Teachers. 
Brown— Synthetic      Philosophy      ot 

E^xpression. 


Burrage  —  School     Sanitation     and 

Decoration. 
Comenlus — Orbls  PIctus. 
Compayre — Lectures  on   Pedagogy. 
IX-Garmo — Essentials   of  Method. 
DeOarmo — Herbart    and    the    Her- 

bartlans. 
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DeGarmo — Interest  and   Education. 

Hanus — A  Modern  School. 

Harris — How  to  Teach  Natural 
Science. 

Hinsdale — How  to  Study  and  Teach 
History. 

Hinsdale — Teaching  the  Language 
Arts. 

Hopkins— Hand-Book  of  the  Earth. 

Howe — Systematic  Science  Teach- 
ing. 

Howland — Practical  Hints. 

Jackman — Nature  Study. 

Johnson — ^Lessons  In  Needle-Work. 

Johonnot — Principles  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Kenyon — nrst  Years  In  Handi- 
craft 

Laurle^Instltutos  of  Education. 

LAUrle — Lectures  on  Language  and 
Linguistic  Method. 

MacArthur — Education  In  Its  Re- 
lation to  Manual  Industry. 

McLellan — Psychology  of  Number. 

McMurry— General  Method. 

Morrison — Ventilation. 

Newsholme — School  Hygiene. 

Northend — Teacher  and  Parent. 

Oswald— Physical  Education. 

Parker — How  to  Study  Geography. 

Parr — Manual  for  the  Study  of 
Compayre. 


Pestalozzi — Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

Plckiird — School  Supervision. 

Hodwiiy— JInnual  of  Geography. 

KIco— Course  of  Study  in  History 
niul  I>itcrature. 

RlcUs— Natural  History  Object  Les- 
sons. 

Kicks— Object  Lessons,  v.  2. 

Russol — Orthophony. 

Salomon — Hand-Book  of  Sloyd. 

Scott — Organic  Education. 

Soldel — Industrial  Instruction. 

Scrbatl— Ruling  Principle  of  Meth- 
od. 

Sheldon — lessons  on  Objects. 

Shorrlll — Normal  Question  Book. 

Thompson— Drawing   In   Schools. 

Tliompson — Hand-Book  to  Accom- 
pany the  Eclectic  System  of  Pen- 
manship. 

Th  ring— Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Ufer — Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Herbart. 

West — Alculn. 

White — Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

White — School  Management. 

Wlnchell— Shall  We  Teach  Geol- 
ogy? 

Woodward— Manual  Training. 


Primary   and    Kindergarten 


Barnard — Froebel's  Kindergarten. 

Beebe — The  Home  Kindergarten. 

Blow — Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Froebel. 

Blow  and  Eliot — Mottoes  and  Com- 
mentaries of  FVoebel's  Mother- 
Play. 

Blow — Songs  and  Music  of  Froe- 
bel's   Mother-Play. 

Blow — Symbolic  Education. 

Bradley— Color  in  the  School 
Room. 

Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to 
Children. 

Froebel — Course  of  Paper-Cutting. 

Froebel — Mother-Play  and  Nursery- 
Songs. 

Frye — Child  and  Nature. 

Garrison — Parables  for  School  and 
Home. 

Gregory — Practical  Suggestions. 

Harrison- Study  of  Child-Nature. 

Hopkins — Observation  Lessons. 

Hopkins— Practical  Pedagogy. 


Ketchum — Kindergarten  Gems. 

Kindergarten  Magazine — Vol.  10  to 
date. 

Kraus-Bpelte  and  Kraus — Kinder- 
garten Guide. 

Lyschlnska — Kindergarten  Princi- 
ples. 

Malleson— Early  Training. 

Moore — Klndergartner'B  Manual  of 
Drawing. 

Oppenheim — Development  of  the 
Child. 

Peabody — Lectures  to  Klndergart- 
ners. 

Poulsson — Finger  Plays. 

Poulsson — Holiday  Songs. 

Poulsson — In  the  Child's  World. 

Proudfoot — Mother's  Ideals. 

Ricks — Object  Lessons,  v.  1. 

Shirreft— Kindergarten  at  Home. 

Smith — Children  of  the  Future. 

Tomllns — Child's  Garden  of  Song. 

WIebe — Paradise  of  Childhood. 

Wiggin— Children's  Rights. 
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WIgKin  ft  Smith— FYo«bel's  Glfu. 
Wlggln    &    Smith— Ftoebers    Occu 
patlons. 


Wlggln      ft      Smith— Kindergarten 

Principles  and   Practice. 
WUtse — Storlt-a   for    Kindergartens. 


Blacklc — SolfCulturo. 

Devorlddo — Young     iMan     and     the 

World. 
Drysdalo — Helps       for      Ambitious 

Boys. 
Drysdalo — Helps      for      Ambitious 

Girls. 
DuBols— Beckoning      from      Little 

Hands. 
Forbush- The  Boy  Problem. 


Fowler — The    Boy:     How    to    Help 

Him  Succeed. 
Hainerton — IntelltTtiiQl  Ufe. 
HarrlBOn— Some  Sll'-Mit  Touchers. 
Hlllls— Man's  Value  to  Society. 
Koopman — Mastery  of  Books. 
Learned— Ideals  for  Olrla. 
Mablc — Books  and  Culture. 
Mathews— Getting  On  In  the  World. 
Matson — Knowledge  and  Oolture. 
Smiles— Self-Help.  •;. 


Education  of  Won 


Claghorn— College 

Women. 
Crawford — College  Girl 


Training      for 
America. 


Lango — Higher  Education  of  Wom- 
en In  EJurope. 


Rellglcui  and  Secular  Education 


Adler — Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren. 

Compayre — Intellectual  and  Moral 
Development  of  the  Child. 


DuBols — Natural 

Training. 
Hughes — Loyola. 


Way     In     Moral 


Coll«o*i  and  Unlvardtlsi 


Arbutus — Indiana  University. 

Brlggs — School,  College  and  Char- 
acter. 

Brodrlck — History  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford. 

Can  field— College  Student  and  Hli 
Problems. 

Compayre — Abelard. 

DePauw  Mirage— DePauw  Univer- 
sity. 

Eaton — College  Requirement*  In 
English. 

Four  American  Universities. 

Franklin  College  Jubilee  Exercises. 

Harper — College  Man  and  the  Col- 
lege Woman. 


History  of  Higher  Education  In 
Various  States. 

Jordan— Voice  of  the  Scholar. 

Laurie — Rise  and  Early  Constitu- 
tion of  Universities. 

MuUlnger — History  of  Cambridge 
University. 

Newman— Idea  of  a  University. 

Notre  Dame  Du  Lac 

Paulson — German  Universities. 

Payne-— English  In  American  Uni- 
versities. 

Thwlng — American  College  In 
American  Life. 

Thwlng — College  Training  and  the 
Business  Man. 

Thwlng— Within  College  Walls. 


Public   School*,    Etc. 


Barnard — National     EMucatlon     In 

Europe. 
Boone — ^Education    In    the    United 

States. 

Davidson — Aristotle. 

Davidson— Education  of  Greek  Peo- 
ple. 


Dexter — History    of    Education    In 

United  States. 
Great  Public  Schools. 
Hinsdale — Horace  Mann. 
Johnson — Country    School    In   New 

England. 
KJemm — European   Schools. 
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Mahaffy — Old  Greek   Education.  RubscII— German  Higher  Schools. 

Martin— Evolution    of     the     Massa-  Seelcy— Common  School  System  of 

chusotts  Public  School  System.  Germany, 

nice — Public  .School  System  of  tlio  Sliariilcss— Kimllsh  Education. 

United   States.  U.    S.    Hurcau    of    Education— Com- 
Ross— School  System  of  Ontario.  mlssloncr's  R<'Ports.  1870  to  date. 

School    Buildings    and    Equipment 

In  the  matter  of  suitable  buildings  our  city  is  well  supplied. 
It  has  six  large  and  commodious  school  buildings,  and  one  library 
building,  located  as  follows:  Uigh  School,  corner  Jefferson  and 
Matilda  streets;  Central  Ward  School,  corner  Jefferson  and  Tip- 
ton streets;  William  Street  School,  corner  William  and  Milligan 
streets;  Tipton  Street  School,  corner  Tipton  and  Division 
streets;  State  Street  School,  corner  State  and  Condit  streets; 
Allen  Street  School,  corner  Allen  and  Indiana  streets;  City 
Free  Library,  corner  Matilda  and  Warren  streets. 

Most  of  these  buildings  are  models  of  architectural  beauty 
and  convenience,  and  all  of  them  are  artistically  decorated  on 
the  interior.  With  possibly  one  exception,  they  are  all  ade- 
quately provided  with  school  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and  seat- 
ings. 

The  exception  is  the  High  School  building.  The  rapid  growth 
of  this  school  in  recent  years  has  rendered  the  present  accommo- 
dations inadequate,  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  increase 
the  facilities  in  order  to  meet  and  care  for  the  increasing  attend- 
ance. There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  additional  teaching 
force,  but  this  can  not  be  supplied  with  the  present  quarters, 
as  no  additional  recitation  rooms  are  available. 

Some  two  years  since  it  was  thought  that  an  addition  would 
have  to  be  constructed  to  the  State  Street  School,  but  a  falling 
oflf  in  attendance  in  the  upper  grades  at  this  school  has  obviated 
the  necessity  of  this,  for  the  present  at  least.  Should  there  be 
an  unexpected  increase  in  attendance  in  the  upper  grades,  this 
demand  would  again  be  manifest. 

Concerning  the  equipment  of  our  schools  with  supplies,  I 
have  only  words  of  commendation.  I  find  the  supply  of  working 
apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  rapidly  improving. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  not  a  single  request  for  materials,  that 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent,  has  been  refused. 
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or  even  curtailed.  There  is  nothinj;  (hat  lulds  mure  to  the  sjjirit 
and  workiii-;  power  of  the  teachers  tlian  to  siii)i)ly  them  with 
proijcr  tools  with  which  to  work.  A  liberal  sui)i>ly  of  Iiaiul-books 
and  heljjs  to  teachers,  and  supiilenientarv  books  and  ai)i)liances 
for  the  i)upils,  have  added  materially  to  the  elfectiveness  of  our 
system  of  schools.  In  snpplyin<;  these,  no  fear  need  be  had  of 
wastefulness  and  extrav.ngance  in  handling  them,  for  the  teach- 
ers are  too  eager  to  receive  them  and  ai>preciate  their  worth  too 
highly  to  fall  into  Inibits  of  lavishness  in  their  use. 

The  Course  of  Study 

The  need,  from  time  to  time,  of  revising  the  course  of  study 
80  as  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  latest  and  best  edu- 
cational opinion,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
age,  is  a  matter  that  all  understand  and  api)reciate.  A  course 
of  study  should  not  be  a  dead  thing,  that  suffers  no  change  in  the 
midst  of  shifting  ideals  and  changes  of  educational  jiractice; 
on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  study  represents  from  the  school 
standpoint  that  which  inventions  and  improvements  of  various 
kinds  represent  in  the  field  of  art  and  manufactures;  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  school  teacher's  chart,  which,  like  the  mariner's  chart, 
should  show  the  best  routes  that  may  be  pursued  to  reach  the 
desired  end. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  greatly  anii)lifled  and  made 
more  full  and  complete  in  every  way  since  the  last  published 
report.  In  this  revision  and  amplification  great  care  has  been 
exercised  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  great  fundamental 
truths  and  principles  upon  which  a  psychological  course  of  study 
is  based.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  to  mark  the  way  so  clearly 
and  definitely  that  the  teacher  can  not  go  astray.  With  this 
end  in  view,  in  outlining  the  work  in  each  subject,  the  fundamen- 
tals have  been  clearly  defined,  and  the  pedagogy  carefully  worked 
out.  Definite  and  concise  directions  have  been  given  for  the  devel- 
opment of  each  subject.  A  course  of  study  should  be  a  working 
manual  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  a  source  from  which  she 
may  draw  inspiration  and  helpful  directions  in  her  daily  work. 

The  revisions  represent  the  latest,  best,  and  most  approved 
thought  of  the  present  day  along  those  lines.     They  have  been 


Siipcrintcinlviit'x  JU'iioit  S5 

|.rc|i:irccl   with   ^icat  ciirc,   iuul   nic  liclicvcd   to   he  well   aila]»tcd 
to  tlic  jiri'siMit  iiwds  of  our  city  H<_liool8. 

Length    of    School    Sessions 

Tlic  aitual  nuiiilK-r  of  davH  the  scliool.s  have  becu  in  Hcssion 
for  the  ].ast    live   vcais  is  as  foUowK : 

1!)():M)4 1S.1 

190405 184 

190506 183 

190(;07 183 

1007-OS 182 

The  Ifiinlh  of  llic  Bihool  year  has  been  ten  months  of  twenty 
(layH  eacli,  or  two  hundred  da.^s  in  nil.  The  county  teachers' 
iiiHtitutc,  lejjal  holidavH,  and  otiier  days  iiiioii  wliich  the  schools 
have  been  closed,  have  reduced  the  actual  time  that  the  schools 
have  been  in  session  to  the  number  of  days  given  above. 

Occasionally  com])lnint8  come  to  us  that  the  school  year  is 
too  long,  that  the  schools  begin  too  early  in  the  autumn,  and  close 
too  late  in  the  spring.  This  complaint,  however,  comes  from 
but  few,  and  by  no  means  voices  the  sentiment  of  a  majority 
of  the  j)atrons  of  the  schools. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  in  the  United  States, 
in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over,  as  given  in  the  latest 
published  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
185.9  days.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  below,  instead  of 
above  the  average. 

The  average  number  of  days  our  schools  have  been  in  session 
for  each  of  the  past  five  years  is  183,  which  is  less  than  one- 
hnlf  (lay  more  than  one-half  the  time.  All  of  the  cities  of 
the  country  require  a  definite  amount  of  work  from  the  pupils; 
and,  in  order  that  our  schools  may  hold  their  place  in  the  front 
rank,  we  mtist  do  this  amount  of  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as 
the  l)(Ht.  It  is  better  to  extend  tliis  instruction  over  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  term  to  do  it  properly  than  to  undertake  to 
crowd  it  into  fewer  months. 

Very  few  of  our  pupils  can  spend  their  vacations  in  the 
mountains,  ujjon  the  seashore,  or  at  lake  resorts.  The  great 
majority    mtist    remain    in    the   city;    and,   on    account   of   their 
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youtlifulness,  are  unable  to  find  employment,  and  consequently 
are  idle.  They  must  spend  their  time  in  small  yards,  upon  the 
streets,  or  in  the  alleys.  Our  school  houses  and  grounds  would 
be  much  better  places  for  them,  for  they  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful, well  lighted  and  ventilated.  They  are  healthy  and  happy 
places  for  the  children  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Instead  of  being  a  detriment  to  the  children,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them  if  the  board  of  edu- 
cation had  sufflcient  funds  to  keep  the  schools  in  session  the 
entire  year,  six  days  in  the  week.  Vacations  and  Saturdays 
undo  half  the  work  that  the  schools  accomplish.  One  of  the 
growing  problems  in  our  cities  is  what  to  do  with  the  children 
during  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  it  is  receiving  serious  con- 
sideration by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is 
being  partially  solved  in  many  cities  by  the  establishment 
of  vacation  schools.  Our  citizens  have  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
invested  in  their  school  plant,  and  it  is  not  very  wise  economy 
that  80  much  capital  should  lie  idle  half  of  the  time.  Such  a 
custom  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

The  school  year  as  it  now  is,  therefore,  is  none  too  long 
for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  work  absolutely  required 
in  the  best  school  systems.  To  shorten  the  term  would  neces- 
sitate the  curtailing  of  the  curricnlum,  or  increasing  the  pressure 
upon  the  pupils  by  requiring  the  year's  work  to  be  done  in 
less  time.    Neither  alternative  is  advisable  or  desirable. 


Enumeration,  Enrollment,  Average  Dally  Membership,  and  Average  Dall/ 
Attendance 


ENUMERATION 

ENROI,LMENT 

MBMBBRSHIP 

ATTENDANCE 

Boy»    Girls 

Total 

BO.. 

Glrl» 

ToUl 

Boy. 

Gin. 

Total 

Boy. 

Girls 

Total 

1903-04 

1419  1327 

2746 

893 

817 

1710 

758 

667 

1425 

723 

644 

1367 

1904-05 

1450  1293 

2743 

845 

818 

1663 

717 

678 

1395 

687 

646 

1333 

1905-06 

1386  1272 

26,58 

877 

809 

1686 

765 

695 

1460 

728 

655 

1383 

1906-07 

1527  1362!  2889 

905 

801 

1706 

7.52 

674 

1426 

719 

644 

1363 

1907-08 

1479  1358  2837 

881 

823 

1704 

759 

700 

1459 

726 

668 

1394 

L-_. 
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Percentages    Based    on    Preceding    Tables 


KNROU.MKNT   !    M 

I  ON  ! 

I  HM-MEKATION      ]■;: 


1903-04 
1W4-05 
1905-06 
1906-07. 
1907-08, 


atti:nijanck 

ATTENDANCE 

ON 

ON 

l-NKOI.l.MKNT 

MEMBERSHIP 

loys    r.irN  Total 

lk». 

Girls 

Tout 

81  1    79  1    80 

95 

97 

96 

81 

79      80 

% 

9,S 

96 

83 

81  1    82 

9.S 

94 

95 

79 

80  ,    80 

% 

96 

96 

32 

81  1    82 

% 

95 

96 

The  nbove  tnliles  show  tliat  the  hcIiooI  population  of  the 
cit.v  Ims  iiKTcaBcd  slowly  during  the  pust  five  yeare.  Great 
cnrc  has  been  exercised  in  taking  the  enumeration  eacii  year. 
Sj>e(ial  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  du])li(ations  in  enrollment, 
so  that  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  accurate. 


Annual     Enrollment,    Average     Dally    Membership,    and    Average     Dally 
Attendance  by  Departments 


HIGH   8CH00I, 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

YEAR 

S 

c 

i 

a 

1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

e 

S 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

B 

K 

* 

< 

£ 

S 

< 

H 

.a 

< 

190J-O4 

240 

190 

182 

662 

559 

534 

808 

676 

651 

243 

185 

178 

619 

527 

501 

801 

683 

654 

243 

199 

190 

627 

548 

518 

816 

713 

675 

253 

209 

200 

617 

57.0 

497 

836 

697 

1907-08 

268 

225 

214 

615 

524 

502 

821 

710 

678 

Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  by  Departments 


1903H>1       i      1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

DKPARTMENTS 

1 
E 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

E 

E 

E 
1 

Hifh  School 

202 
638 
817 

212 
616 
764 

205 
588 
828 

199 

574 
798 

207 
603 
866 

214 
610 
782 

216 
568 
806 

228 
572 

743 

230 
564 
818 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

566 

765 

1657 

1592 

1621 

1571 

1676 

1606 

^•^<H) 

1S41 

1612 

Averivoe  Dally  Membership  by  Departments 


1903-04 

1904-05 

1904-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

DBPARTMBNTS 

1 

s 

i 

! 
e 

'£ 

1 
1 

i 

t 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

E 
E 

1 

High  School 

189 
570 
713 

192 
548 
638 

186 
525 
704 

184 
528 
663 

198 
542 
734 

201 
553 
692 

207 
516 
717 

211 

524 
677 

217 
520 
739 

233 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

529 
680 

Total 

1472 

1378 

1415 

137S 

1474 

1446 

1440 

1412 

1476 

1442 

Average  Dally 

Attendance  by  Departments 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

DEPARTMENTS 

c 

s 

182 
555 
686 

1 

1 

183 
513 
615 

1 

E 

E 

178 
500 
670 

1 
1 

178 
503 
637 

E 
£ 

189 
516 
696 

1 

190 
520 
655 

1 

E 

£ 

1 

202 
497 
649 

1 

iS 

c 

E 

208 
499 
710 

f 

High   School 

198 
•4% 
684 

220 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

SOS 
645 

Total 

1423 

1311 

1348 

1318 

1401 

1365 

1378 

1348 

1417 

1370 

Supcrintcndcnt'it  licport 


Number  of   Pupils   Enrolled   by   Schools 


190.1-04 

iw-o.-; 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-OS 

SLIIOOUS 

H 

1 

202 
148 
307 
2.)7 
3.U 
42<l 

1657 

212 
142 

303 
227 
304 
404 

1592 

l_ 

205 
UJ 
315 
216 
325 
3'.>7 

162^ 

I 

1 
^. 

199 
l(x3 
M\ 

204 
320 
3«4 

1571 

207 
1<K1 
331 
217 
334 
397 

1676 

E 
i 

214 
182 
297 
228 
3(H, 
379 

1606 

.i 

216 
166 
297 
263 
280 
3^ 

1590 

1 

228 
170 

284 
232 

353 
1543 

1 

230 
170 
313 
271 

278 

1612 

1 
H 

242 
151 
291 
254 
266 
369 

1573 

Allen  Street  School  .... 
Central  School 

State  Street  Schcx)l 

Tipton  Street  School . . . 
William  Street  School.. 

Average  Dally  Membership,  by  Schools 


190>O4 

1904-05 

19»-06 

]9<i6-07 

1907-06 

SCHOOLS 

I 

1 

7 

! 
1^ 

i 
i^ 

E 

E 

E 

E 

^ 

1 

i 

I 
■z 

i 

c 

1 

Hi(:h   School   .. 

189 

192 

186 

ifli 

198 

201 

207 

211 
1.54 

217 
1,52 

233 
141 

Allen  Slrt-et  School  .... 

135 

130 

140 

133 

164 

1.55 

1,53 

Central  School 

276 

251 

2('>,S 

263 

298 

276 

268 

262 

780 

-"fi? 

State  Street  School 

203 

176 

182 

165 

173 

193 

22.5 

7,11 

741 

219 

Tipton  Street  School... 

284 

266 

279 

274 

278 

268 

Z5,5 

2,50 

2.50 

7.45 

William  Street  School.. 

385 

363 

3(J     356 

363 

353 

332 

324 

336 

337 

Total 

1472 

1378  1415  1375 

1474 

1446 

1440 

1412 

1476 

1442 

Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


Average  Dally  Attendance  by  Schools 


1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

SCHOOLS 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

182 
131 
257 
197 
276 
370 

183 
123 
246 
171 
246 
342 

178 
136 

254 
173 
258 
349 

178 
127 
252 
160 
259 
342 

189 
158 
283 
162 
260 
349 

190 
147 
263 
182 
246 
337 

198 
147 
257 
216 
239 
321 

202 
149 
249 
200 
236 
312 

208 
148 
269 
233 
236 
323 

7?0 

Allen  Street  School  .... 

135 

?S1 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street  School... 
William  Street  School.. 

210 
230 
324 

Total  

1423 

1311 

1348 

1318 

1401 

1365 

1378 

1348 

1417 

n7n 

Number  of  Puplla  Enrolled  by  Gradea 


High  School... 
Eighth  Grade.. 
Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade.... 
Fourth  Grade.. 
Third  Grade... 
Second  Grade.. 
First  Grade.... 


ToUl 1657  1592  1621  1571  1676  1606  1590  1543  1612  1573 
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Average   Dally   Membership   by   Grades 


ISXUCM 

1904-OS 

190J-06 

lW-07 

JW-08 

GRADES 

1 

189 
140 
98 
162 
170 
156 
177 
182 
198 

1472 

1 

1 

192 

132 
87 
174 
155 
132 
178 
161 
167 

1378 

1 

1 

186 
88 
123 
161 
153 
157 
191 
170 
186 

1415 

1 

184 
90 
137 
140 
161 
168 
175 
171 
149 

1375 

E 
1 

198 
99 

152 
134 
157 
185 
177 
173 
199 

1474 

201 
107 
148 
138 
160 
175 
179 
154 
184 

1446 

i 

207 
103 
117 
133 
163 
184 
161 
165 
207 

1440 

i 

H 

211 
98 
118 

130 
178 
166 
157 
171 
183 

1412 

i 

E 

217 
95 
106 
136 
183 
164 
175 
175 
225 

1476 

E 

1 

Hiph  School 

233 

111 

Sixth  Grade 

139 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

151 
185 
157 

187 

Total 

1442 

Average  Dally  Attendance  by  Grade* 
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Number  of  Pupil*  Enrolled  by  Months 


September , 

October 

November.. 
December. . 

January 

February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1530 
1549 
1SS2 
1533 
1489 
1517 
1538 
1485 
1438 
1381 


1479 
1479 
1471 
1465 
1440 
1459 
1457 
1448 
1406 
1357 


1524 
1530 
1498 
1489 
1484 
1517 
1506 
1510 
1462 
1400 


1501 
1508 
1481 
1466 

1447 
1484 
1480 
1468 
1447 
1403 


1516 
1526 
1521 
1516 
1508 
1543 
1526 
1513 
1478 
1443 


Average  Dally  Membership  by  Month* 


MONTHS 

WOJ-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1465 
1485 
1489 
1474 
1435 
1416 
1399 
1398 
1359 
1353 

1402 
1413 
1422 
1425 
1415 
1398 
1411 
1413 
1360 
1301 

1487 
1471 
1463 
1499 
1453 
1468 
1446 
1481 
1409 
1426 

1439 
1460 
1443 
1429 
1430 
1449 
1440 
1424 
1413 
1372 

1455 

1481 

1483 

Januarv 

1473 

February 

1469 
1472 

1453 

mJit 

1425 

juiie  ..:.::.::..;:.:;..: 

1392 

1427 

1396 

1460 

1430 

14S9 

Average  Dally  Attendance  by  Month* 


MONTHS 

1903-04 

1904-05 

■— 

1906-07 

1907-08 

Septemljcr 

October 

1436 
1449 
1450 
1410 
1377 
1308 
1324 
1321 
1303 
1292 

1344 
1356 
1362 
1351 
1318 
1337 
1351 
1354 
1298 
1254 

1439 
141i: 
1411 
1427 
1381 
1405 
1359 
1397 
1354 
1373 

1381 
1403 
1384 
1376 
1378 
1393 
1369 
1360 
1349 
1324 

1407 
1435 
1415 

December 

January 

1424 
1402 
1371 

March 

1399 

^\::::::::::::::::::::: 

1378 
1366 
1337 

Average 

1367 

1333 

1396 

1372 

1394 

- 

fif^f-^  -j^ 

■ 

1 

B 

a 

1 

^^Hlfl^^H'^    //Ma 

'""-?>a."^ 
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Superintendent's  Report 


The  following  tables  give  n  comparative  view  of  the  schools 
on  various  items: 


SCHOOLS 

5 

■il 

•< 
1 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

1- 

"5 

1 

o 

II 

3 

II 

ll 

1 

' 

z 

Z 

Z 

'■^ 

^ 

Hiph  School 

240 

190 

182 

95.8 

as 

449 

0 

Allen  Street  School... 

159 

132 

127 

%.2 

12 

91 

17 

1207 

Central   School 

322 

264 

257 

97.3 

84 

413 

43 

2123 

State  Street  School. . . 

234 

190 

184 

96.8 

84 

287 

64 

1954 

Tipton  Street  School. 

301 

275 

261 

94.9 

90 

506 

83 

2784 

William  Street  School 

454 

374 

356 

95.2 

136 

,839 

54 

.2624 

Total           

1710 

1425 

1367 

95.9 

491 

2585 

261 

10692 

190446 

-•-..w 

i 

. 

8 

5 

1 

.^' 

•> 

SCHOOLS 

J 

1 

I 

•< 

"8, 

•3 

1 

•8 

ll 

1 

1^ 

fi 

1 

i. 
1 

g.a   ' 

It 

Z 

,  < 

.•5 

" 

* 

is   - 

■  z-  . 

High  School 

243 
175 

185 
136 

178 
131 

96.2 
96.3 

106 
IS 

473 
143 

0 
15 

Allen  Street  School.. 

1166 

Central  School 

321 

264 

253 

95.8 

76 

324 

39 

1972 

State  Street  School. . . 

208 

174 

167 

95.9 

94 

397 

46 

14S8 

Tipton  Street  School. 

298 

276 

259 

93.8 

.61 

275 

28 

18S1 

William  Street  School 

418 

360 

345 

95.8 

86 

408 

62 

2041 

1663 

1395 

1333 

9S.6 

438 

2020 

190 

8488 

i 


94                             Jill 

itiiujt 

on  Ci 

y  I'll 

jUc  School g 

1905^ 

li 

SCHOOLS 

1 

•3 
1 

5 

1 
B 

1 

< 

1 

< 

•E 

a 

il 
°l 

t 

11 

•o. 

¥ 

E^ 

t% 

^ 

|. 

ii 

Z 

< 

y. 

^ 

■4. 

High  School 

243 

199 

190 

95.5 

139 

426 

0 

Allen  Street   School.. 

18,^ 

160 

i.';2 

95. 

20 

125 

13 

1219 

Central    School 

274 

287 

273 

95.1 

67 

295 

13 

ISOl 

State  Street  School.  . . 

198 

183 

172 

94. 

86 

369 

23 

1670 

Tipton  Street  School. 

321 

273 

253 

92.6 

114 

458 

22 

1859 

William  Street  School 

467 

358 

343 

95.8 

127 

638 

38 

2710 

Total 

16S6 

1460 

1383 

94.7 

553 

2311 

109 

8959 

SCHOOLS 

5 

w 
|l 

1 
1 

f 

< 

i 

1 
J 

li 

il 

P 

^ 

< 

< 

^' 

z 

Z 

High  School 

253 

209 

200 

95.7 

244 

1001 

0 

Allen  Street  School.. 

179 

153 

148 

96.8 

11 

46 

10 

717 

Central   School 

310 

26,5 

253 

95.5 

91 

349 

5 

999 

State  Street  School. . . 

267 

218 

208 

95. 6 

97 

271 

18 

2423 

Tipton  Street  School. 
William  Street  School 

302 

253 

237 

93.7 

98 

358 

18 

1092 

395 

328 

317 

%.7 

92 

421 

21 

900 

Total 

1706 

1426 

1363 

95.6 

633 

2446 

72 

6131 

Superintendent's  R^^port 


SCHOOLS 

1 
2 

|l 
1 

s 

s 
.■5 

if 
< 

\ 

1 

< 

1 

Si 

1 

< 
•o 

i 

1 

1 
•3 

I 

H 

.is 

r 

.1 
11 

7. 

1 

1 

Hiirh  School 

268 
161 

324 
277 
292 
382 

225 
147 
273 
230 
247 
337 

214 
141 
261 
221 
233 
324 

95.1 
95.9 
95.6 
96.1 
94.3 
96.1 

303 
6 
83 
75 
93 
84 

1534 
75 
455 
270 
486 
324 

0 
7 
0 
16 
27 
11 

Allen  Street  School.. 

Central   School 

State  Street" School... 
Tipton  Street  School. 
■William  Street  School 

1040 
278 
1618 
1709 
2140 

Total  

1704 

14S9 

1394 

9S.S 

644 

3144 

61 

678S 

The  following  tables  give  the  data  in  the  foregoing  tables 
arranged  upon  a  different  basis : 

Number  Enrolled  For  the  Year 


SCHOOLS 

190J-O4 

1904H}5 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-88 

W»eY««ri 

High  School 

240 
159 
322 
234 
301 
454 

243 
17S 
321 
208 
298 
418 

243 
183 
274 
198 
321 
467 

2S3 
179 
310 
267 
302 
395 

268 
161 
324 
277 
292 
382 

249.4 

Allen  Street  School 

Central  School 

171.4 
310.2 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street  School  .... 
William  Street  School . . 

236.8 
302.8 
423.2 

1710 

1663 

1686 

1706 

1704 

lluntiiKiton  Vitij  I'ublir  Schvols 
Average   Dally  MemberEhIp 


HiRh  Scho 
AllcMi  Stre. 

ul 

t  Sclioo 



Central    St 

hool... 

State  Strec 

I  Sell.).. 

Tii)ton   Str 

ect   So  In 

ol .  .  .  . 

trect  School. 


190.-1-04 

19W  05 

l*k"..(K. 

190 

185 

199     : 

132 

136 

IW) 

21.4 

2(.4 

2K7 

1>M) 

174 

1H3 

275 

27(. 

273 

ST  4 

360 

35M 

AiTrnire 

9lV,  tC 

IVOTdS 

for  Ihc 
Ii«  Year, 

20<» 

225 

201.6 

153 

147 

145.<. 

273 

27(1.6 

21h 

231) 

Vhi 

253 

247 

2.. 4.8 

328 

337 

351.4 

rage    Daily    Attendar 


SCHOOLS 

lO0.»-O4 

itc 

127 
257 
184 
261 
356 

19(M  OS 

.      

ivus-oe 

1W07 

,.X,7KS 

1  i«  Venn. 

178 
131 
253 
167 
259 
345 

190 

m 

172 
253 
343 

200 
148 
253 
208 
237 
317 

214 
141 
261 
221 
233 
324 

Allen  Street  School 

130.8 
259  4 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street  School 

William  Street  School... 

'     190.4 

i     248.6 

337 

Total 

1367 

1333 

1383 

1363 

1394 

1  1368 

Per  Cent,  of  Attendance 


Hiph  School 

Allen  Street  School 

Central    School 

State  Street  Scho'...  . 
Tipton  Street  School. 
William  Street  School 


Superintendent's  Report 


Number  of  Cases  of 

Tardin 

ess 

SCHOOUS 

1905-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

Avcrajre 

for  the 

Five  Years 

Hieh  School                 .    ... 

85 
12 
84 
84 
90 
136 

106 
IS 
76 
94 
61 
86 

139 
20 
67 
86 
114 
127 

244 
11 
91 
97 
98 
92 

303 
6 
83 

75 
93 
84 

175.4 

Allen  Street  School 

12.8 
80.2 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street   School 

William  Street  School... 

87.2 
91.2 
105 

Total                   

491 

438 

553 

633 

644 

551.8 

Number  of  Minutes  Lost  by  Tardiness 

SCHOOL.'? 

190304 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

Five  Year* 

Hl^h  School 

449 

4?i 

287 
506 
839 

473 
143 
324 
397 
275 
408 

426 
125 
295 
369 
458 
638 

1001 
46 
349 
271 
358 
421 

1534 
75 
455 
270 
486 
324 

776.6 

Allen  Street  School 

96 

367.2 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street   School 

William  Street  School... 

318.8 
416.6 
526 

Total 

2585 

2020 

2311 

2446 

3144 

2501.2 

The  laat  two  tables  above  do  not  present  a  very  flattering 
report,  especially  in  the  High  Bchool.  I  tmat  that  the  reports 
for  the  next  five  years  will  show  a  material  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  tardiness. 

Number  of  Cases  of  Corporal   Punishment 


SCHOOLS 

190J-O4 

1904-OS 

1905-06 

190fr07 

1907-08 

Averase 

for  the 

FiwYear. 

Hiirb  School 

0 

17 
43 
64 
83 
54 

0 
IS 
39 
46 

28 
62 

0 
13 
13 
23 
22 
38 

0 
10 

5 
18 
18 
21 

0 
7 
0 
16 

27 
11 

0 

Allen  Street  School 

12.4 
20 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street  School.... 
William  Street  School... 

33.4 
35.6 
37.2 

261 

190 

109 

72 

61 

138.6 

The  foregoing  table  presents   a  splendid   showing  for  the 
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schools,  ^^■|lil(>  1  aiii  not  in-cparcd  to  say  tliat  coriioral  puu- 
isliiiicnt  should  he  entirely  nbolished,  yet  1  hejieve  that  it  should 
be  reduced  to  a  niininiuni  consistent  with  {;ood  government. 
The  reports  for  the  next  five  years  should  sliow  a  considenible 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  cor])Oial  punisliment. 

Number   of   Grade    Library   Books    Read    by    Pupils 


SCHOOLS 

1903-W 

19W-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907  08 

Avcrntr 

for  the 

Ki\T;  Ycani 

1207 
2123 
19S4 
2784 
2624 

1166 
1972 
14S8 
1851 
2041 

1219 
1501 
1670 
18S9 
2710 

717 
999 
2423 
1092 
900 

1040 
278 
1618 
1709 
2140 

, 

Allen  Street  School 

Central    School 

1069.8 
1374  6 

State  Street  School 

Tipton  Street  School 

William  Street  School... 

1824.6 

1859 

2033 

10692 

8488 

8959 

6131 

6785 

*There  are  no  grade  libraries  In  tho  High  School. 


MERIT   ROLL 


It  lias  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  under  this  head, 
to  publish  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  the  city  schools  who  have 
been  neither  absent  nor  tardy — that  is,  all  who  have  attended 
the  full  number  of  days  the  schools  have  been  in  session  each 
year,  and  who  have  been  i)unctual  at  each  session.  I  deem  it 
well  to  continue  this  custom,  for  it  encourages  the  pupils  to 
more  regular  and  prompt  attendance.  The  ".Merit  Roll"  for  each 
of  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows: 

Merit  Roll  for  1903-04 


Apple,   Neva 
Dair,  Ina 
Barnes.  Amy  S. 
Bllnn.  Hilda  M. 
Bowers,   Lee  M. 
Bowers,  L.tllian 
Bridge,  Vilas  U 
Buehler,  Albert 
B\itler.  Dean  K- 
CunnlnRham.  Fern  I. 
Davis.  Roy 
Deerweslcr.  Sadie  B. 
Dickinson,    Marshall 


Dinlus,   David   A. 
Ertzlnger,  Florence 
Faurot,  Ivan  D. 
Faurot,  Nerval 
Fausz,  Sophia  A. 
First,  Emmery  A. 
Hartman.  George  L. 
Heavy,   Ruth 
Helsor,  Fred 
Hlor.  Ruby  A. 
Hlor,  Zclma  F. 
High,  Harold  G. 
Hooker,  Laurel  L. 


Hurd,  Cato  D. 
Johnson,  Manda 
Kelsey,  Alice  B. 
Kolsoy,  Knowlton  H. 
Lnndis,  Ernest  C. 
Landis,  Julia 
Lawver,  Virgil 
Leverton,  Ralph  O. 
LIninger,  Ray  F. 
Maync.  Bessie  A. 
Maync.  Kstlier  M. 
MoCabr.  Clordon  B. 
McClure,   Lucile 


Superintendent's  Report 


McConkoy.  EXllth 
Mllli-r.  Floo 
MIIUt.  r.l!i(iys  L. 
MlllonborKor.  Geo.  W. 
Mliink-ti.  Harry 
Morrison.   Justin   A. 
Morse.  IVarl  H. 
Nowcomb.  Nellie  M. 
Paul,  Clinrles  M. 


riunimer.  Florence  JI. 
Quick.  Guy  H. 
Quick.  Von  K. 
Redumn,  Estella  M. 
Ucdninn.  Harold  D. 
Singer,  Walter  M. 
Skidmore.  Samuel  W. 
Spencer.  Paul  W. 
Swafford.  Bessie  M. 


Swafford.  Edith  P. 
SwnlTord.  Jennie  E. 
Swan,  Carl  G. 
Trovinger.  Raymond 
Weese.  Robert  P. 
Wochnker.  Vannessa  T. 
Wolsiefter.  FYed  J. 
Young.  Earl  J. 


Merit    Roll   for  1904-05 


Allen,  Hazel  K. 
Barnes,   Amy  S. 
Barnes,  Russell  C. 
Bash,  Henry  E. 
Bcal,  Donald  E. 
Beal,  Dorel  U 
Bolton,  Earl    < 
Bonewltz,  Charles  D. 
BoworB,  \A'o  M. 
Uowers,  Mlllan 
Bridge,  Vllns  L. 
Brubakor.  Troy  D. 
DrumbauKh,  Agnoa 
Buchor.  Roy 
Buzzard,  Bertha 
Buzzard,  Bruce  L. 
Cain,  Gladys 
Cllno,  Donald 
Corell,  Mario  D. 
Daltry,  Thomas  C. 
Davidson,  Alice  0. 
Davis,  Freda  M. 
Davis,  Lloyd  E. 
Deeds,  Ethel  U. 
Deeds,  Glenn  EX 
Deeds,  Marlon  E. 
Delorme,  Adele  E.  A. 
Dlnlus,  David  A. 
Ertzlnger,  Florence 
Farling,  Addle  S. 
Farllng,  Wilbur  R. 
Faurot,  Ivan  D. 
Ferguson,  Ross  R. 
Forst,  Russell 
Fosnaugh,  Helen 
Furste,  Waldron  J. 
Garretson,  Adallne 
Oesaman,  Howard  F. 
Haag,  Harold  E. 


Ham.  Wilbur  J. 
Hamer,  Darwin 
Heaston,  Edna 
Helm.  Opal  M. 
Helser,  Fred 
Hessin,  Nellie  E. 
Hier,  Glenn  O. 
Hler.  Ruby  A. 
High.  Harold  G. 
Hoffman.  Earl  L. 
Holden.  Claire  E. 
Hulllngcr,  Wilbur 
Hurdle,  Guy 
Kacy.   Kathleen 
Kalb.  May 
Kolsoy.  Alice  B. 
Kolsey,  Knowlton  H. 
Klser,  Ray  F. 
Koch.  Henry  J. 
I^avlne,  Chester  L. 
Lawrence,  Elmer  J. 
Lawrence,  Emma  E. 
Lawrence,  Inez  C. 
Lesh,  John  M. 
Leverton,  Garrett  H. 
Leverton,  Ralph  O. 
Link,  Maud 
Mader,  Charles  L. 
Mayne,  Bessie  A. 
Mayne,  Esther  M. 
McCalley.  Frank 
McConkey,  EMIth 
Miller,  Gladys  L. 
Morrison,  Justin 
Newcomb,  Dean  B. 
Oren,  Helen 
Patten,  Walter 
Paul,  Velma  I. 
Pavey,  Esther  L. 


Plummer,  Florence  M. 
Price,   Hessin 
Prince,  George  H. 
Raver.  Clyde  0. 
Redman.   Estella  M. 
Rlchwlne,  Watson 
Scheerer,  Ekiwin 
Schelber,  Mabel 
Sheets,  Marlon 
Shldeler,  Howard  H. 
Shidelor.  Mark 
Shock,  Charles  F. 
Shoemaker,  Eldoii   E. 
Sboomakcr,  Gladys 
Shoemaker,  Harry  A. 
Shutt,  Ora 
Singer,  Anna  M. 
Skidmore,  Samuel  W. 
Somers,  Robert 
Strauss,  Donald  G. 
Stults,  Garr 
Swattord.  Edith  P. 
Swafford,  Jennie  B. 
Terfllnger.  Laveta 
Trusler,  Garnett  B. 
Turney,  Martha  A. 
VanAntwerp,   Helen   H. 
Vernon,  Gladys 
Ware,  Elbert  D. 
Weber,  Paul  G. 
WIndemuth,  Harmon  W 
Wlnebrenner,  Fred  E. 
Wolf,  Ida  E. 
Wolf,  Mattle  M. 
Wright,  Luclle 
Young,  Earl  J. 
Young,  Pearl  W. 
ZInk,  Louise. 


Merit  Roll  for  190&O6 


Baker.  Marie  K. 
liarnes,  Russell  C. 
Booth,  Agnes  I. 


Booth.  Helen  A. 
Bowers.  David  P. 
Bowers,   Loe   M. 


Bowers,  Lillian 
Branatrator,  Ethel 
Brenneman,  Archie  K. 


lluntiiuiton    Cit;/   rtthlic   Srhuols 


Brenneman,   Opal 
Uurket,  Charles 
Uuzzard,  Uruco  L. 
Byler.    Wilfred 
Campbell.  Paul 
Chenowoth.  Ray  N. 
Clark,   Helen 
Clark,  Mabel  I. 
Click,  Bertha 
Corell,   Marie  D. 
Crist,   Clifford 
Davidson,  Hazel  D. 
Deeds,  Ethel  M. 
Deeds,  Marlon   E. 
Deuls,  Mildred  E. 
Dlnlus,  David  A. 
Doell,  Karl 
Ellis,  Glenn 
Ertzlnger,  Florence 
Fulck.  FYed  F. 
Faurot,  Norval 
Favorite,  Nellie  G. 
Ferguson,  Ross  R. 
Fisher,  Marie 
Folk,  Jessie  M. 
Fry,  Mallnda  C. 
Gnrretaon.  Adallne 
Gesaman,  Howard  F. 
Ginger,  Leland  D. 
Gooley.  Hazel  B. 
Grayston,  Mary  B.  V. 
Grossman,  Gladys  M. 
Haag,  Harold  E. 
Hanellne,  Ralph  O. 
Hanellne,  Verlln 
Hawkins,  Edwin  R. 


Andrews,  Clifford 
Baker,  Faye 
Baker,  Marie  K. 
Bendel,  Louis 
Bowers,  Lee  M. 
Bowers,  Lillian 
Brann,   Dorothy  M. 
Brenneman,  Archie  K. 
Brock,   Clifford 
Brock,  Leslie  F. 
Buzzard,  Inez 
Cleveland,  Marcla 
Click,  Bertha 
Cone,  Harry 
Cook,  Edna 
Corell,  Marie  D. 
Couch,  E^arl  N. 
Deeds,  Marlon  E. 
Doub,  Marshall 
Sills,  Glenn 


Hoavcy,  Ruth 
Helm,   Opal   M. 
Helser,  Fred 
Hendricks,  Mllo 
Henry,  Otto  C. 
Hessln.  Nelllo  E. 
High,  Harold  G. 
Hoffman,  Earl  L. 
Holden,  Claire  E. 
Hook,  Eugene  E. 
Hosier,  Kenneth 
Kreamer,  Ethel 
Landls,  Julia 
Landls,  Ruth  A. 
Lawrence,  Emma  E. 
Lawrence,  Mary 
Lawver,  Eldon  T. 
Lawver,  Virgil 
Losh,  John  M. 
LInlnger,   Ray  F. 
March,  Earl  L. 
McCabo,  Donald  G. 
McCabe,  Gordon  B. 
McClure,  Luclle 
McConkey,  Edith 
McConnell,   Virginia 
Montzor,  Mamlo 
Miller,  Clyde 
Miller.  Gladys  U 
Miller,  Paul  J. 
Mlltonberger.  Geo.  W. 
Morse,  Arthur  M. 
Morse,  Donald  E. 
Newcomb,  Dean  B. 
Oren,  Hazel  EX 
Paul,  Charles  M. 

Merit  Roll  tor  1906-07 

Erehart,  Mark  G. 
Fanning,  Edith 
Favorite,  Nellie  Q. 
nrst,  Emery  A, 
Fisher,  Paul  R. 
Fleck,  Bernlce  E 
Folk,  Jessie  M. 
Folk,  Ora  O. 
Gesaman,  Howard  F. 
Gllkey,  Anna  M. 
Grayston,  Kendrlck 
Haag,  Harold  E. 
Helney,  Emmett  C. 
Helm,  Velma  B. 
Holmes,  Harry 
Horrell,  Marie 
Johnson,  Lennart 
Johnson,  Sarah  K, 
Jones,  Charles 
Kenower,   Josephine 


I'aiil,  Ford   M 
I'aul,   Grace 
I'lummor,  Florence  M. 
Proasler.  Win  Meld 
I'rovlnes,  June 
Rex,  Faye 
Rodger,  George  C. 
Sellers,  Reuben 
SluMUieneld,    Ray    E. 
Shldolor.  Howard  H. 
Shock,  Charles  F. 
Shoemaker,  Glen  A. 
Shutt,   Ora 
Sites,   Mary   E. 
Sklles,  Helen 
Smith,   Clara    Elizabeth 
Stalder,   Roman 
Stevens,  Robert  W. 
Stults,  Garr 
Swafford,  Ernest 
Thompson,  June 
Trovlnper.  Ina  L. 
Vornorder,  Ruth 
Walkel.  Inza  M. 
Ware,  Elbert  D. 
Webb,   Muriel 
Wobor,  Modjeska 
Weber,  Paul  G. 
Whltacre,  Hazel  F. 
Wlnebrenner,  Fred  E. 
Wright,  Bertha 
Wright,  Clarence 
Wright,   Luclle 
Young,  Pearl  W. 
Young,  Susanna 


KIrkendall,  Arllne 
KIser,  Ralph 
Klein,  Margaret 
Lawrence,  Inez  C. 
Lawver,  Virgil 
Lowman,   Hazel 
McCabe,  Donald  O. 
McCabe,  Gordon  B, 
McClelland,  Myra 
McKJnloy,  Irla 
McKlnley,  Leslie 
Miller,  Imo 
Mlltonberger,  Geo. 
Monroe,  George 
Morse,  Arthur  M. 
Morse,  EWnald  El 
Myers,  Bessie  L. 
Paul,  Charles  M. 
Prossler,  WInfield 
Provlnes,  June 


Supcriiitciniciit's  Itcpwt 


Rex.  Fayo 
Schceror,  Edwin 
Schoeror.  Hayden 
Scholbor.  Mabol 
Shaw,  Mary 
Shellor,  Lawrence  F. 
Shoemaker.  Gladys 
Sites,  Mary  E. 
Sklles,  Helen 
Smith,  Edna 
Smith,  Lawrence 
Spencer,  H.  Donovan 


Staldcr.  Roman 
Stanch,  Lester  C. 
Stevens.  Robert  W. 
Stonobraker.  Dale 
Strauss,  Donald  G. 
Summers,  Cllve 
Taylor,  Esme  A. 
Taylor,  Lillian  M. 
Tobias,  Glenn  D. 
Tourney,  Grace 
VanAntwerp.   Helen   H. 
VanAntwerp,   Nellie 

Merit  Roll  for  1907-08 


Waikcl,  Inza  M. 
Waikel,  James  D. 
Webb,  Muriel 
Weber,  Modjeska 
Welsraan.  Luclle  M. 
Wolf.  Mattle 
Wright.  Bertha 
Wright.  Clarence 
Wright,  Luclle 
Wright,  Myrtle 
Young,  Earl  J. 
Zont.  Vera 


Aldrldge,  Amy   F. 
Bash,  Philip  P. 
Bollnger,  Dale 
Bowers,  Lee  M. 
Brann,  Dorothy,  M. 
Brenneman.  Opal 
Brown,  Marie  V. 
Brumbaugh,  Agnes 
Chapman,  John 
Clark.  CalvJn  B. 
Daltry,  Thomas  C. 
DlfTenbaugh.  Roy  F. 
Dungan,  Eldon  R. 
Dungan.  Luclle 
Brtzlnger,  Florence  L. 
Evans.  Harry  D. 
Evans,  Herman 
Favorite,  Nellie  G. 
Purste,  Mary  L. 
Furate,  Waldron  J. 
OlasB,  Fretz 
Haag,  Arthur 
Haag,  Harold  E. 


Hoavey,  Ruth 
Helney,  Donald  R. 
Helser,  Fred 
Hler,  Zelma  F. 
Hook.  Eugene  E. 
Hurd.  Gerald 
Jackson,  Frank 
Jacobs,  Frank  L. 
Johnson,  Sarah  K. 
Klrkendall,  Frieda  V. 
KuBsmaul,  Ernest 
Lee,  Miriam 
McCabe.  Donald  G. 
McCabe.  Gordon  B. 
McKlnley,  Irla 
Miller.  Clyde  A. 
Miller,  Coign  W. 
Miller,  Herahel 
Miller,  Imo 
Mlltonberger,  Geo.  W 
Newcomb,  Dean  B. 
Park,  Bernlce  A. 
Prince,  a«orge  H. 


Sites,  Mary  B. 
Spencer,  H.  Donovan 
Stewart,  Ralph 
Stouder,   Nondus 
Stults,  Garr 
Swafford,  Bessie  M. 
Swafford,  Edith  P. 
Swafford,  Ernest 
Tillman,  Charles 
Tugendrelch,  Beulah 
VanAntwerp,  Nellie 
Webb.  Muriel 
Weese,  Donald 
Welsman.  Luclle  M. 
Wells,  May  H. 
Wlnebrenner.  Fred  B. 
Wooley,  Harry 
Wright,  Luclle 
Wright,  Myrtle 
Young,  Earl  J. 
Young,  Mary 
Zent,  Vera 


As  a  separate  and  distinguished  honor,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  list  all  pupils  on  the  "Merit  Roll'  who  have  main- 
tained a  standing  of  100  per  cent,  in  deportment  for  every 
month  in  the  year  as  "Stars."  This  list,  then,  includes  all  pupils 
who  have  been  present  every  day  during  the  school  year,  who 
have  not  been  tardy  during  the  entire  year,  and  who  have  re- 
ceived 100  per  cent,  in  deportment  every  month  in  the  year. 
Tlie  "Stars"  for  each  of  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 


Amy  S.  BarnoB 
Harold  G.  High 


Start  for  1903-04 


Esther  M.  Mayne 
Florence  M.  Plumraer 


Estella  M.  Redman 


lluiiliii'/toii  City  I'uhlic  Schauls 


Amy  S.  Barnes 
Dorel  U  Beal 
Inez  C.  Lawrenc 


Stars   for   1904-05 

Esther  M.  Mayne  Howard   H.   Shldeler 

Velma  I.  Paul  Martlin  A.  Turney 

Florence  M.  Plummer 

Start  for    1905-06 


Opal  Bronneman 
Ray  N.  Chenoweth 
Nellie  G.  Favorite 


Marcia  Cleveland 
Nellie  G.  Favorite 
Velma  B.  Helm 


Dorothy  M.  Crann 
Arthur  Haag 


Edith  McConkey 
Virginia  McConnoll 
Florence  M.  Plununo: 

Stars  for    1906-07 

Hazel  lyowman 
Mabel  Schelber 
Muriel  Webb 

Stars   tor    190708 


Edith  P.  Swafford 
Luclle  Wright 


Irregular  School    Attendance 

The  grcntost  liindrniuc  1o  the  Hucccssfnl  work  of  tbo  scliools 
i8  the  irrpgulnr  attendance  of  jmiiils.  No  other  thing  is  so 
demoralizing  to  the  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  the  instruc- 
tion. If  parents  couhl  onl.v  be  made  to  realize  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  having  their  children  regularly  and  continu- 
ously in  school,  there  would  be  a  gieat  reduction  in  the  absence. 
Many  parents  seem  to  think  that  it  makes  little  or  no  differ- 
ence if  a  pui)il  is  absent  for  a  day  or  so,  that  he  will  easily 
make  it  up  after  he  returns  to  school.  The  fact  is  that  he 
never  makes  it  up;  he  has  missed  something  that  he  will  never 
again  have  an  oi)portunity  to  receive. 

Many  parents  are  very  thoughtless  in  .this  regard.  They 
keep  their  children  out  of  school  on  account  of  the  most  trivial 
circumstances — a  task  or  an  errand  to  perform  that  could  just 
as  well  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  or  a  visit  to  friends  in 
the  country  or  a  neighboring  town,  and  dozens  of  otlicr  unnec- 
essary reasons. 

All  of  this  is  very  demoralizing  to  the  i)Ui)il  and  inimical 
to  the  formation  of  correct  habits.  It  minimizes  the  im])or- 
tance  of  his  school  woi'k,  and  leads  him  to  be  thouglitless  and 
frivolous  in  keeping  a]i|i(iinlinciits  iironijitly  and  rcgiilaily.  A 
child  can  learn  no  nioi-c  iiiiiioilant  lesson  llian  that  of  iirdiiiiitness 
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imd  irpiiltiritv  in  tlic  iicrfoiiniiiuc  of  duty.  Tlio  want  of  this 
HtcrliiiK  iluinutcriHtic  in  iicoplc  Icatls  to  more  fiiiluics  in  tiie 
liusincsH  world  than  all  ollici'  cansi-H  coinliinctl. 

Iri-t'unliir  atlcndnnic  is  not  only  dcniorali/iii^:  to  tin'  indi- 
vi.iinil  at  fanlt.  I.ut  to  tlic  cntin'  scliool  as  well.  \\li.ii  a  inipil 
who  has  hccn  aliscnt  returns  to  school,  he  fails  to  tit  in  his 
class,  and  the  time  of  his  teacliers.  wliicli  i-i;:htfull.\  l»elonp<  to 
the  jiupils  who  arc  regular  in  attendance,  iruist  he  consumed  in 
readjusting  him  to  his  iiroper  place.  Thus.  \,\  his  aliseinc  he 
has  not  only  l)roiight  injury  to  himself,  Init  to  the  entire  school. 

Of  course  \vc  recof^nize  that  there  will  always  he  some 
necessary  ahsenco  on  ai-count  of  unavoichihle  reasons,  such  as 
sickness,  doalh.  etc.;  but  I  think  it  can  sjifely  l)e  said  that  fully 
one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  the  ahsence  conid  he  avoided  if 
l)aront8  would  cxerciBC  the  i)roi)er  care  in  koei)ing  their  children 
in  scliool.  Hundreds  of  children  attend  the  entire  year  with 
scarcely  n  day's  absence.  If  these  faithful  ones  can  do  this,  cer- 
tainly the  vast  nnijority  of  the  balance  could  attend  with  very 
little  absence.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  average  jht  cent,  of 
attendance  should  not  api)roxininte  98  or  00. 

I'arents  should  rciilizc  that  by  training  their  cliildren  in 
regularity  and  j)unctunlity  in  attendance  at  school,  as  well  as 
in  other  alTairs,  they  are  doing  them  the  greatest  possible  service, 
and  inculcating  habits  that  will  prove  invaluable  to  their  suc- 
cess in  all  of  their  undertakings.  Unnecessary  irregularity  and 
lack  of  promptness  and  i)unctuality  beget  in  the  child  a  spirit 
of  indifference,  listlessness,  aimlessness,  and  helplessness,  that 
will  prove  detrimental,  not  only  to  his  school  work,  but  to  his 
life's  work. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  of  irregular  attendance 
in  school  is  that  many  children  fall  behind  in  their  studies,  and 
drop  out  of  their  classes.  As  a  result,  they  find  themselves 
classified  with  children  much  younger.  This  often  leads  to 
discouragement,  and  frequently  causes  |)ui)ils  to  droj)  out  of 
school. 

A  careful  study  of  the  children  of  our  city  public  schools, 
made  during  the  jjast  year,  disclosed  the  facts  set  out  in  the 
following  tables  as  to  the  ages  of  juipils  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  grades: 
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Ages  of  Boys  In  the  Elementary  Schools  Arranged  by  Grades, 
Based  on  Enrollment  For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


CRADKS 

6yr  1  7yr 

8.vr 

9>r 

10  yr 

11  yr 

12  yr 

13  yr 

MyrjlSyr 

^.*^I 

Eighth   Grade 

Seventh    Grade.... 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First   Grade 

8 

78 

20 
58 
23 

6 
62 
22 

2 

9 
41 
19 

9 

8 
42 
35 
10 

7 
28 
29 
13 

34 
18 
8 

22 
24 
7 
8 
5 

12 
9 

I 

1 

10 
3 

2 

1 

Total 

86 

101 

92 

79 

95  1    79 

85 

66      29 

13 

3 



Ages  of  Girl*  In  the  Elementary  Schools  Arranged  by  Grades, 
Baaed  on  Enrollment  For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


CRADKS 

6yr 

7yr 

Syr 

9yr 

10  yr 

11  yr 

12  yr 

13  yr 

14  yr 

ISyr 

16  yr 

Eighth  Grade 

Seventh   Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second   Grade 

First  Grade 

6 
101 

10 
60 
24 

i 

2 

6 
36 
22 
10 

4 
36 
23 

4 

1 

6 
31 

28 
7 

5 

5 

22 
16 

17 

1 
1 

28 
19 

13 
3 

1 

13 

11 

8 

1 

7 
1 
1 

1 

1 

107 

94 

69 

74 

^ 

77 

62 

64 

33 

10 

1 

Ages  of  Total   Pupil*  In  the   Elementary  Sehoota  Arranged   by  Grades, 
Based  on  Enrollment  For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


GRADES 

6yr 

7yr 

8yr 

9yr 

10  yr 

11  yr 

12  yr 

13  yr 

14  yr 

15  yr 

16  yr 

Eighth  Grade 

Seventh   Grade.... 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second   Giade 

First  Grade 

.11 

30 
118 

47 

9 
111 
37 

4 

15 
77 
41 
19 

1 

12 

78 
58 
14 

1 

13 

59 

57 
20 

7 

7 
45 
SO 
35 

9 

SO 
43 
20 
11 
6 

25 
20 
13 
3 

1 

17 
4 
1 

1 

3 

1 

Total         .    . . 

193 

195 

161 

153 

163 

1% 

147 

130 

62 

23 

4 

^upcTititr))ili)it's  Jiijuiil 


Ages  of  Boys   In   the    High    School   Arranged    by  Classes,   Based   on   Enroll 
ment     For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class.. 

Total 


6>r 

17  vr 

18,  r 

19  5 

8 
8 
8 

6 
6 

2 

1 
1 

- 

25 

IS 

9 

2 

Agei  of  Qirl*  In  the  High  School  Arranged  by  Ctaases,  Bated  on  Enroll- 
ment For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


CLASSK8 

13  yr 

14  yr 

15  yr 

16  yr 

17  yr 

18  yr 

19  yr 

15 

6 
19 

1 
12 

5 

5 
9 
2 

9 
6 

5 

1 

10 

2 

Junior  Clat* 

Sophomore  Class 

Total 

16 

25 

36 

21 

21 

13 

1 

Agea  of  Total  Pupllt  In  the  High  School  Arranged  by  Claaaea,  Bated  on 
Enrollment  For  Second  Term  of  1907-08 


CLASSES 

13  yr 

14  yr 

15  yr 

16  yr 

17  yr 

18  yr 

19  yr 

Senior  Class 

1 
22 

10 
36 

3 
22 
40 

6 
13 

17 
10 

IS 
12 
6 
3 

17 
3 

2 

3 

Junior  Class 

Total 

23 

46 

66 

46 

36 

22 

3 

Collecting  the  data  given  in  the  above  tables,  and  arranging 
it  ill  a  form  to  i)rcwiit  it  more  vividly  and  strikingly  to  the  eye, 
we  p't  the  following  tables: 


Niiritiiif/ton   City  Public  Schools 


Number  of  Boys  of  Normal  Age  and  Number  Younger  and   Older  Than 
Normal  Age  For  the  Class  or  Grade 


CLASSES 

AND 
GRADES 

I 

Normal  Age  for  the 
Class  or  Grade        | 

1 

I 

I 

> 

w 

% 

0 

1 
1 

o 

I 
I 

•s 

o 

E 

■5 

1 
o 
e 

1 

E 
S 

1 
E 

Senior  Class.. 
Junior   Class.. 
Sophomore  Cla 
Freshman  Clas 
Eighth  Grade. 
Seventh  Grade 
Sixth  Grade. . . 

>.. 

17  Years 
16  Years 
IS  Years 
14  Years 
13  Years 
12  Years 
11  Years 
10  Years 
9  Years 
8  Years 
7  Years 
6  Years 

1 
1 

4 

2 
7 
8 
9 
6 
20 
8 

6 

8 
10 
17 
22 
23 
28 
42 
41 
62 
58 
78 

6 
8 
19 
12 
24 
34 
29 
35 
19 
22 
23 

2 

1 

i 

9 

7 
18 
13 
10 
9 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 
S 
8 
8 
2 

1 

1 

2 
5 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade. 
Third  Grade.. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 

1 

Total 

73 

395 

238 

90 

32 

8 

1 

Number  of  Qlrls  of  Normal  Age  and  Number  Younger  and  Older  Than 
Normal  Age  For  the  Class  or  Grade 


CLASSES 

1 

II 

1 

1 

,8 

U 

1 
1 

1 

1 
o 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

AND 
GRADES 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

o 

g 

§ 

1 

3 

Senior  Class 

17  Years 

1 

5 

9 

10 

Junior  Class 

16  Years 

2 

5 

6 

Sophomore  Class. 

IS  Years 

1 

6 

12 

9 

1 

Freshman  Class.. 

14  Years 

15 

19 

21 

1 

Eighth  Grade.... 

13  Years 

S 

28 

13 

1 

Seventh  Grade... 

12  Years 

6 

22 

19 

11 

1 

Sixth  Grade 

11  Years 

4 

31 

16 

13 

8 

1 

Fifth  Grade 

10  Years 

6 

36 

28 

17 

3 

1 

9  Years 

3 

36 

23 

1 

1 

1 

Third  Grade 

8  Years 

10 

49 

22 

5 

1 

Second  Grade 

7  Years 

6 

60 

15 

10 

1 

First  Grade 

6  Years 

101 

24 

2 

Total 

2 

68 

408 

206 

81 

22 

4 

1 

iber  of  Total    Pupils  of   Normal    Age  and    Nu 
Th;in    Normal    Age    For    the    Class 


CLASSI-S 

n 

1 

i 
1- 

> 
o 

< 
J 
■< 

p 

i 
1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
C 

Z 

I 

i 
> 

1 

o 

1 

> 
1 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class.. 

EiK'lith  Grade 

Seventh  GraOe.  .  . 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade. .  .  . 

Third  Grade 

Second  Gr.ide.... 
First  Grade 

17  Years 
16  Years 
IS  Years 
14  Years 
13  Years 
12  Years 
11  Years 
10  Years 
y  Years 
8  Years 
7  Years 
6  Years 

^ 

0 

3 
10 

13 
12 

y 

30 
14 

15 
13 

36 
50 

45 
5') 

111 
118 
17«) 

17 
12 
17 
40 
25 
43 
50 
57 
58 
41 
37 
47 

444 

3 
3 
6 
10 
17 
20 
20 
35 
20 
14 
19 
4 

171 

13 
54 

1 
1 

3 
6 

1 

12 

1 
1 

Total 

2 

141 

803 

2 

Percentages  Based  on  Table  of  Boys 


CLASSES 

AND 
GRADES 

If 

<  0 

II 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

o 
< 

1 
o 

1 

1 

1 
o 
E 

o 

1 

1 
1 

1 
o 

1 

t 

s: 

1 

o 

1 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class.. 
Eighth  Grade.... 
Seventh  Grade..  . 

Sixth    Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third   Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 

17  Years 
16  Years 
IS  Years 
14  Years 
13  Years 
12  Years 
11  Years 
10  Years 
9  Years 
8  Years 
7  Years 
6  Years 

6 
6 

17 
13 

4 
10 
10 

8 

6 
17 

8 

38 

SO 

42    . 

32 

46 

34 

34 

39 

38 

54 

60 

75 

44 
38 
33 

36 
41 
27 
32 

23 
22 

12 
6 
4 
15 
21 
13 
9 
17 
12 
9 
9 
2 

4 
4 
4 

5 
6 

7 
7 

2 

2 

5 

1 

Total 

8.7 

47.2 

28.4 

10.8 

3.8 

^ 

_- 

Huntingion  City  PuMic  Schools 


Percentages  Based  on  Table  of  Girls 


CLASSES 

AND 
GRADES 

Normal  Aee  for  the 
Class  or  Grade 

1 

S 
>• 

1 

1 
1 

o 

o 

IS 
o 

55 

o 

i 

J 

i 

1 
E 

> 

1 
E 
> 

Senior  Class 

Junior   Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class.. 

Eighth  Grade 

Seventh  Grade... 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade.... 
First  Grade 

17  Years 
16  Years 
IS  Years 
14  Years 
13  Years 
12  Years 
11  Years 
10  Years 
9  Years 
8  Years 
7  Years 
6  Years 

3 

19 
13 
18 
26 
9 
10 
6 
7 
5 

7 

35 
34 
35 
33 
52 
37 
42 
39 
50 
54 
65 
79 

26 
36 
24 
32 

31 
32 
24 
16 
19 

2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
11 
3 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Total 

.3 

8.6 

51. 5 

26 

10.2 

2.8 

.5 

.1 

Parcentaget  Based  on  Table  of  Total  PupMa 


CI^SSES 

AND 
GRADES 

ll 
Si 

ll 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

i 

2 
O 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
i 

1 

1 
s 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Clas.s 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class.. 

Eighth  Grade 

Seventh  Grade... 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade.... 
First  Grade 

17  Years 
16  Years 
IS  Years 
14  Years 
13  Years 
12  Years 
11  Years 
10  Years 
9  Years 
8  Years 
7  Years 
6  Years 

2 
2 

14 
9,5 

17 
20 

7 
10 

8 

8 

5 
14 

7 

36 

42 
38 
32 
49 
36 
38 
39 
43 
54 
62 
77 

41 
39 
29 
36 
24 
34 
32 
29 
32 
20 
20 
20 

7 

9.S 
10 

9 
17 
16 
13 
18 
11 

7 
10 

4 
3 
3 
3 
8 
5 
5 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Total 

.1 

_!:! 

49.3 

27.3 

10.5 

3.3 

■'1 

.1 

The    above    tables    show    an    appalling    discrepancy    in    the 
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C'luKsifltiitidii  of  ]ni))il8  on  the  biiBis  of  am'.  Ah  will  Ix-  sot>n, 
less  tliiiii  one  hiilf  iirc  ri'{;ularl.v  kg  rlassiflcd;  and,  as  tlicv  ad- 
vanct'  ui)\vard  in  llic  coni-sc,  the  discit'panry  bet'oniCH  ^^rcatcr. 

Of  coui-xt'  ninch  of  tliis  can  be  accountetl  for  from  causes 
oilier  than  irrcfjular  alfondance.  Many  jmpils  arc  physically  and 
mentally  nniible  to  keep  pace  with  the  rejcuhir  class;  others 
are  indolent  and  lazy,  and  do  not  juit  forth  the  ne<-es8ary  effort 
to  kee]i  njp;  while  others  lose  standing  by  fre(|uent  n-niovals 
from  one  locality  to  another,  where  the  courses  of  study  and 
standards  are  at  variance.  Nevertheless,  when  all  such  are 
eliminated,  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  jier  cent,  will 
remain  that  is  traceable  directly  to  irregular  attendance. 

An  interesting  fact  is  noticeable  from  the  above  tables:  a 
larger  per  cent  of  girls  than  boys  remain  normally  in  the  reg- 
ular classes,  while  fewer  forge  ahead  or  drop  behind.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  UTiiversnlly  true,  can  only  be  determined  from 
data  gi)thered  throiigh  a  series  of  years  and  from  different 
localities.  I  trust  that  other  schools  will  take  uj)  this  line  of 
investigation  and  gatlier  data  upon  which  generalities  may  be 
predicated. 

Dropping   Out  of  School 

One  of  the  vital  problems  with  which  the  schools,  not  only 
in  this  city  but  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country,  have 
to  deal  is  tlie  large  number  of  pupils  who  leave  school  perma- 
nently before  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  This 
is  a  matter  of  serious  import,  and  materially  affects  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  coming  generation  of  citizens. 

Why  80  many  children  leave  school  and  neglect  to  accept 
the  privileges  offered  by  our  public  schools,  and  why  so  many  of 
our  citizens  show  such  a  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  the  highest 
welfare  of  their  children,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  While  much 
has  been  said  as  to  the  causes  leading  to  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation, and  many  suggestions  and  remedies  offered  for  its  ameli- 
oration, yet  the  question  is  far  from  a  solution. 

There  are  many  forces  at  work  that  cause  children,  especially 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school,  to  leave 
school  at  an  early  age.  One  potent  reason  has  already  been 
given,  tli;it  of  irregular  attendance,  which  causes  pujtils  to  be- 
<<)mc  disconraped   on   account  of  drnpniiig  behind   their  classes. 
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Anollier  stronjj  iiilluoiKC  is  the  desire,  and  sometimes  lUH'essity, 
on  tlie  part  of  l)()tli  parents  and  pupils,  to  engae:e  in  vocations 
to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence.  Some  pupils  laek  the  jth.vsi- 
cal  or  mental  strength  to  do  the  work  satisfaetorily.  while 
others  lack  energy  or  interest. 

Many  suggestions  and  remedies  have  been  given,  but  they 
only  partially  solve  the  i)roblem.  The  enrichment  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  olTer  of  more  ojitions  in  the  selection  of  work, 
would  cause  many  to  remain  in  school  because  of  greater  in- 
terest and  better  opportunities.  The  addition  to  the  grammar 
grades  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  has  caused  many 
to  remain  in  school  who  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
commercial  course  has  had  the  same  effect  in  the  high  school. 
I  believe  the  extension  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
to  the  higli  school  would  hold  many  others  who  are  now  con- 
stantly dro])]>ing  out.  A  very  important  step  along  this  line 
would  bo  the  educntiou  of  our  citizens  to  n  proper  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  good  education  for  their  children;  for,  after 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said  upon  this  important  subject,  the 
fact  renuiins  that  n  large  part  of  tlie  burden  of  the  blame  for 
children  dropping  out  of  school  rests  with  the  parents. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  parents  will  co-operate  with  the  teach- 
ers in  securing  a  decided  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  in  the  future.  It  will  not  only  result  in 
benefit  to  the  individual  pupils  whose  attendance  is  improved, 
but  it  will  also  be  a  boon  to  the  other  pupils  who  are  faithful  in 
attendance,  since  it  will  remove  a  very  disturbing  element  that 
has  interfered  with  their  progress.  No  one  has  a  moral  right  to 
commit  an  act  that  will  in  any  manner  work  injury  to  another. 
Such  a  couree  is  dishonorable,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  be  honest  and  fair  in  all  of  their  deal- 
ings with  their  fellow  men.  If  parents  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  question,  I  feel  very  sure  that  they  will  at  once 
resolve  to  put  forth  every  effort  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
a  signal  improvement.  The  welfare,  prosperity,  and  success  of 
their  children  depend  ujjon  it,  for  the  habits  of  i-egularity  and 
pronii)tness  thus  formed  will  i)rove  to  be  a  large  i)art  of  their 
equii)nient  for  success  in  after  years. 
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Tlio  followinp  tabic  sliows  the  number  nnd  jkt  ceut.  of 
j.iiliils  jKTinaiu'iitlv  witlidrawing  from  the  bcIiooIs  during  the 
past  year: 

LoMe*  by  Withdrawals  For  the  Year  1907-08 


FIRST 
TERM 

SECOND 
TERM 

TllK    YEAH 

CLASSES 

AND 
GRADES 

E 

1^ 

e 

.1 
II 

1 

h 

< 

1 

< 

13 

Senior  Class 

34 
43 
47 
106 
99 
118 
149 
198 
180 
193 
193 
252 

0 
5 
3 
6 
6 
16 
16 
18 
19 
22 
17 
27 

31 
58 
111 
100 
120 
153 
193 
171 
197 
175 
222 

0 

1 
5 
10 
9 
24 
14 

17 
13 
13 

38 

37 

52. 5 
108.5 

99.5 
119 
151 
195.5 
175.5 
195 
184 
237 

0 

3 

4 

8 

7.5 
20 
15 

14.5 
22 
19.5 
15 
20 

0 

Sophomore  Class 

Freshman  Class 

Eighth   Grade 

7.6 
7.4 
7  5 

Seventh   Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

16.8 
9.9 

7.4 
12.5 
10 

Third  Grade 

Second   Grade 

First  Grade   . . 

8.2 
8.4 

1612 

155 

1573 

142 

1592.5 

148.5 

9.3 

The  above  table  shows  only  the  pupils  who  withdrew  dur- 
ing the  term.  It  does  not  take  into  account  those  who  withdrew 
during  the  eunimer  viuation.  This,  no  doubt,  would  greatly 
augment  the  figures  given. 

Congestion  of  Lower  Grades  and  Depletion  of  Upper  Grades 
Those  two  causes,  the  falling  behind  of  pupils,  and  others 
I>erinanently  dropping  out  of  school,  have  resulted  in  a  verj- 
unequal  distribution  of  pupils  through  the  different  grades.  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  grade,  we  see  a  rapidly  decreasing  num- 
ber in  each  succeeding  upper  grade  until  we  reach  the  graduat- 
ing clasH. 

Of  couTHc  it  must  be  admitted  tliat,  under  the  most  favor- 
able condilidiiH.  tills  nuiHt  n('(  csKarily  be  a  constantly  decreas- 
ing Hciics:  but  it  should  not  i.c  as  rai.id  as  it  actually  is. 
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The  following  tabic  siiows  flic  coiulition  iis  il  exists  ii 
Huntington  schools.  While  it  looks  had  enough  on  lis  face 
it  is  only  nn  index  of  tiie  situation  all  over  the  eountiy. 
fact,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  a  true  exponent  ;  for.  hy  a  ca 
comparison  with  other  school  systems.  1  lind  that  our  scl 
are  far  above  the  average  in  this  respect : 

Average    Enrollment    by    Classes    and    Grades,    and    Average    Numb 
Graduates  For  the  Past  Five  Years 


CLASSES  AND  GRADES 


the 
yet 
In 
eful 
ools 


Graduates 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class 
Freshman  Class. 
Eighth  Grade... 
Seventh   Grade.. 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth   Grade . . . 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade... 
First  Grade 


1903  04 

1904-05 

IW.'i-Of, 

19L16-07 

1907-OS 

22 

28 

26 

31 

38 

33 

38 

41 

51 

40 

42 

36 

47 

34 

CO 

56 

57 

54 

60 

113 

112 

110 

111 

120 

126 

117 

121 

137 

107 

179 

147 

157 

151 

135 

176 

185 

171 

164 

168 

181 

170 

178 

165 

205 

198 

173 

172 

188 

186 

175 

172 

185 

191 

211 

206 

219 

218 

214 

190 

229 

237 

241 

243 

234 

Taking  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first 
grade,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  as  a  basis,  and  computing 
the  percentages  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the  upper  grades, 
we  get  the  following  table : 

Percentage  of   Pupil*    Entering   the    Flrtt   Grade   Who   Advance   to   the 
Upper  Grades  and  Graduate  From  the  High  School 


CLASSES  AND  GRADES 


Graduates 

Senior  Class. 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class. . 

Eighth    Grade 

Seventh   Grade . . . 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth   Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second   Grade.  . . . 
First   Grade 
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TnJving  the  avernfio  muiiber  of  i)upil9  onrolled  in  the  lirst 
year  of  the  high  school  as  a  basis,  and  computing  the  percent- 
ages for  each  of  the  upi)er  chisses  in  the  higli  school  and  for 
the  number  of  giiiduatcs,  we  get  the  following  table  for  the 
high  school  alone ; 

Percentage  of   Pupils   Entering  the   First  Year  of  the   High   School    Who 
Advance  to  the  Upper  Classes  and  Graduate 


Graduates 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class. . 


26 
34 
35 
SO 
100 


The  foregoing  tables  explode  the  popular  fallacy,  that  the 
great  leakage  in  the  school  attendance  lies  between  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  figures  in  the 
above  tables  show  it  to  be  between  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  high  school.  This  should  not  be,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  great  loss  of  pupils  at  this  stage  in  their 
course.  The  teacliers  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  hold  the 
pupils  in  school  at  this  point  by  simplifying  the  work  of  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school,  and  bringing  it  easily  within  the 
comprehension  and  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  arousing  their  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  the  highest  pitch. 

When  the  pupil  comes  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high 
school,  he  necessarily  finds  considerable  change  in  plans  and 
methods  of  work,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  new  conditions  and  environment.  During  this  proba- 
tionary period  the  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  force  too 
much  or  too  difficult  work  upon  him.  He  should  study  the  pupil 
and  acquaint  himself  with  his  capabilities  and  characteristics, 
and  seek  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  work.  This  being  accom- 
plished, he  will  make  progress  later  on.  In  the  beginning  the 
all-important  thing  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  for 
it  is  a  vital  element  in  all  successful  school  work.  As  well 
attempt  to  run  an  engine  without  steam  as  to  try  to  get  effect- 
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Tlic  coinimlsdry  (•(Uuiition  law.  approvcil  Maivli  11.  1!)()1, 
was  a  step  in  tlic  ri^'lit  diiistioii  ;  and.  if  adcinnUcly  i-nfont'd. 
would  liavf  a  sahitar\  clTcct  hikmi  tlic  attendance  in  tlie  jiublic 
schools.  WluMi  jmldic  education  is  so  a!ni)ly  ])rovidoil  for,  and 
made  so  free  and  mc<'ssilde  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  con- 
dition in  life,  it  would  seem  that  it  were  wholly  unnecessary 
to  make  laws  comiiellinj;  ipeo])le  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Un- 
fortun.-itely,  however,  there  are  j)arents  who  do  not  ajijiear  to 
ai)|)reciate  this  priceless  juivilege  of  securing  for  their  chil- 
dren u  liberal  education  without  cost;  or  who,  in  their  selflsh- 
ness,  do  not  have  the  \velfare  of  their  children  suflkiently  at 
heart  to  enable  them  to  sacrifice  their  slight  wage-earning  ca- 
j)acity  long  enough  to  emible  them  to  ac(]uire  the  rudiments  of 
an  elementary  education;  and  so,  for  the  jirotection  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  children  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
I)ass  lawB  to  com]»el  them  to  kcej)  their  children  in  school  reg- 
ularly for  a  term  of  years. 

There  are  several  respects  in  which  the  law  might  be  im- 
proved. First  and  foremost,  more  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  its  enforcement.  More  truant  oflilcers  should  be 
provided,  and  they  should  be  required  to  jyerforra  their  duties 
more  faithfully.  Counties  like  Huntington  are  entirely  too 
jjojiulous  for  one  truant  ofTlcer  to  look  after  all  cases  of  truancy. 
A  city  as  large  as  Huntington  should  have  a  truant  officer 
■who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  pupils  of  tlie  city  alone. 

The  age  limit  should  be  advanced  to  at  legist  sixteen  years, 
or  until  the  pupil  has  comjileted  the  eight  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary course. 

Violations  of  the  law  are  too  often  condoned,  or  passed 
by  tinnoticed.  If  a  few  more  examples  were  made  of  derelict 
7)arents,  they  would  learn  to  resjicct  the  law,  and  there  would 
be  far  less  violations. 

Report  of  Truant  Officer 

Huntington,  Huntington  County,  Indiana. 
Report  of  the  Truant  OfJlcor  for  the  City  of  Huntington,  Huntington 
County.    Indl.-ina.    to    the    State    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction 
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or  Stsito  noard  of  Trunncy.  iis  required  by  Section  5.  of  an  Act  con- 
corning  the  Kdiiciitlon  of  Cliililren.  upproved  Mnrch  11.  UiOl.  commonly 
known  as  tlie  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Tills  report  should  be  made  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Schools  in  each  Truant  OfTicer's  District,  and  promptly  mailed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Indianapolis. 

1.  Number  of   Pupils   brought   Into   School   by   the   enforcement 

of  the  Compulsory   Law 18 

2.  Number  of  these  attending  Private  or  Parochial  Schools....  2 

3.  Number  of  these  attending  Public  Schools 16 

4.  Number  of  visits  made 298 

B.     Number  of  children  to  whom  assistance  was  given  to  enable 

them   to  attend  school IC 

G.     Number  of  those  receiving  assistance  who  attended  Private 

or    Parochial    Schools 0 

7.  Number  of  those  receiving  assistance  who  attended  Public 

Schools    16 

8.  Total  cost  of  the  assistance  given $    29  50 

9.  Total  number  days  spent  by  Truant  Offlcer  in  his  work....  90 

10.  Allowance  made  the  Truant  Offlcer  (90  days  at  $2,00  per  day)   180  00 

11.  Number  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law 0 

I,  Charles  E.  Knee,  Truant  Ofllcer  for  Huntington  County,  do  hereby 

certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  report  is  true  and  complete,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

CHARUSS  E.  KNEE.  Truant  Offlcer. 

The  following  are  the  summaries  of  the  annual  reports  for 
the  four  years  iiumediatel.v  preceding  the  .vear  just  closed,  with 
comparison  with  previous  year's  rei)ort  in  etxch  instance: 

dummariet  of  Annual    Reports   For  the  Year   Ending  June  3,  1904,  and 
Comparison   With   Previous  Year's  Reports 

Number  of  children  enumerated — Males,  1419;  Females,  1327. 

Total    2746. 

Increase    41. 

Number  enrolled  for  the  year — Males,  893;   Females  817. 

Total    1710. 

Decrease  38. 

Enrollment  for  Ist  term,  1657;   2nd  term,  1592. 
Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 62.3 

Decrease 2.3 

Average  dally  membership 1425. 

Decrease  55. 

Per  cent,  of  membership  on  enrollment 83.3 

Decrease    1.4 

Average   dally   attendance 1367. 

Decrease    46. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  membership 95.9 

Increase    ^    .4 

Average  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  per  month....   771. 

Decrease    63. 

Number  of  visits  made  to  school  by  parents  and  friends 1463. 

Decrease    320. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 491. 

Increase    93. 
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Tlino  lost   by  (iirdliioss 4;j   lunirs.  5   iiiliniU-s 

Iiicrcusc C    hours,    2'J    iiiliuitcs 

Avernge  dnily  iiicmbersblp   per  room 3C, 

liicrcnso    1 

Number  of  teachers  employed 62. 

Increfiso    1 , 

Averngc  dally  attendance  per  room 3:,. 

Increase    1. 

Number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tiirdy  for  the  year C5. 

Decrease    31, 

Enrollment  In  High  School: 

1st   term:    Males,   103;    Females.   99;   Total 202, 

2nd  term:   Malen.  92;   Females,  120;   Total....: 212. 

Year:   Males,  IOC;   Females,  134;  Total 240, 

Decrease    4. 

Averago  dally  membership  In  High  School 190. 

Same  as  last  year. 

Average  dally  attendance  In  high  school 182. 

Decrease    1 . 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  at  thp  close  of  the  year 1327. 

Increase    64. 

Summaries    of   Annual    Report!   for   the    Year    Ending    June    2,    1905,    and 
Comparlion   With    Previous   Year's    Reports 

Number  of  children  enumerated — Males.  14B0;   FcmaloB.  1293. 

Total    2743. 

Decrease    3, 

Number  enrolled  for  the  year — Males,  845;  Females,  818- 

Total    1G63, 

Decrease    47. 

Enrollment  for  Ist  term.  1C21 ;   2nd  term,  1B71. 
Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 60.6 

Decrease    1.7 

Average  dally   membership 1395. 

Decrease    30. 

Per  cent,  of  membership  on   enrollment 83.9 

Increase    6 

Average  dally  attendance  1333. 

Decrease    34. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  membership 95.6 

Decrease    .3 

Average  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy    per  month.  .  .  .   732, 

Decrease 39. 

Number  of  visits  made  to  school  by  parents  and  friends 2093. 

Increase     630. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 438. 

Decrease    63. 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 33  hours,  40  minutes 

Decrease  9  hours,  25  minutes 

Average  dally  membership    per  room 34. 

Decrease    2. 

Number  of  teachers  employed 63. 

Increase    1- 

Average  dally  attendance   per  room 3.?. 

Decrease    2, 

Number  of  pui)ll3  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year IIC, 

51, 
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Enrollment  In  tlio  High  School: 

iBt  terra:  Mnles.  8S;  Females.  117:  Totnl 205. 

2nd  term:    Mnles,  91;   Fenmles.  108:    Total 199- 

Yonr:    Mnles.  112;   Kemnles.  131;  Tolnl 243. 

Increase    3. 

Average  dally  membership  In  High  School 185. 

Decrease    5. 

Average  dally  attendance  In  High  School 178. 

Decrease     4. 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 1321. 

Decrease    G. 

Summaries   of   Annual    Reports    For   the   Year    Ending   June  8,   1906,   and 
Comparison   With   Previous   Year's    Reports 

Number  of  children  enumerated:   Males,  138C;  Females,  1272. 

Total    2C5S. 

Decrease   85. 

Number  enrolled  for  the  year:     Males,  877;   Females,  809. 

Total    1686. 

Increase    23. 

Enrollment  for  1st  term,  1676;  2nd  term.  1G06. 
Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 63.4 

Increase    2.8 

Average  dally  membership 1460. 

Increase    65. 

Per  cent,  of  membership  on  enrollment 86.6 

Increase     2.7 

Average  dally  attendance 1383. 

Increase    50. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  membership 94.7 

Decrease    9 

Average  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  per  month 838. 

Increase    106. 

Number  of  visits  made  to  school  by  parents  and  friends 1802. 

Decrease    291. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 653. 

Increase    115. 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 88  hours,  31  minutes 

Increase  4  hours,  61  minutes 

Average  daily  membership  per  room 37. 

Increase    3. 

Number  of  teachers  employed 54. 

Increase    1. 

Average  daily  attendance  per  room , 35. 

Increase    2. 

Number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year 116. 

Same  as  last  year. 
Enrollment  In  High  School: 

Ist  term :  Males,  90 ;  Females,  117 ;  Total 207. 

2nd  term :  Males,  93 ;  Females,  121 ;  Total 214. 

Year:  Males,  107;  Females,  136;  Total 243. 

Same  as  last  year. 
Average  daily  membership  in  High  School 199. 

Increase    14. 

Average  dally  attendance  in  High  School 190. 

Increase    12. 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 1352. 

Increase    31. 
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Summaries   of    Annual    Reports    For  the    Year    Ending    May    31,    1907,    and 
Comparison    With    Previous    Year's    Reports 

Nuniboi-  (if  clilUlrcn  ciuiiiKMatcil:    Mnlos.  1&27;    Fcninlcs,  \:x,2. 

Toljil    2ssn. 

Inrroiisc    L':;i. 

NumbiT  enrolled  for  llie  year:    Males,  905;   Females,  801. 

Total    ITipfi. 

Increase     20. 

Knrollment  for  Ist  term,  1590;   2nd  terra,  154S. 
Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration ri9.1 

Decrease    4.3 

AvcraKP   dally   membership 1420. 

IX'croaso    34. 

I'er  cent,  of  membership  on  enrollment 83. C 

Decrease    3. 

AveraKe   dally   attendance 13C3. 

Decrease    20. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  membership 95.6 

Increase    8 

AveraKe  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  per  month SSS. 

Incroaso    50. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness CHS. 

Increase    80. 

Time    lost    by    tardiness 40    hours,    4G    minutes 

Increase    2    hours,    ]G    minutes 

Averase  dally  membership   per  room 35. 

Decrease    2. 

Number  of  teachers  employed 54. 

Slime  as  last  year. 
Average  dally  attendance    per  room 34. 

Decrease    1. 

Number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year 9C. 

Etecrease    20. 

EJnroIlment  in  High  School: 

Ist  term:   Males,  97;  Females,  119;  Total 216. 

2nd  term:   Males,  105;   Females,  123;  Total 228. 

Year:   Males,  115;  Females,  138;  Total 253. 

Increase    10. 

Average  dally  membership  In  High  School 209. 

Increase    10. 

Average  dally  attendance  In  high  school 200. 

10. 


Number  of  pupils  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 1305. 

Decrease    47. 

The  followiiij;  tables  give  the  sunimnries  of  the  annual  re- 
ports for  the  year  just  rloaed,  arranged  upon  various  bases, 
together  with  comparison  with  previous  year's  report. 
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SUMMARIES   OF   ANNUAL    REPORTS 
For   the    Year   Ending    May   29,   1908 

Report   of    Boys    by    Grades 


BOYS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 
o 

t 

1 

■s 

1 
O 

•J5 

1 
o 

i 

c 

1 

5 

1 

3 

i2 

lOS 
115 
106 

i^^ 
70 

143 
13 

110 

101 
96 
43 
226 
0 
2 
138 

103 
102 

99 

117 

99 

92 

22 
134 

785 

114 

105 
102 
107 

106 
84 
0 
99 

9S 
95 
31 
191 
17 

598 

111 

105 
98 

no 

62 
95 
86 

5 
94 

1 
95 
90 
21 
139 
14 

1019 

111 

104 
100 
103 

55 
103 

71 
2 

95 

i 

29 
105 

7 

79 
75 

83 

0 
73 
70 
27 
112 

3 

29 

73 

i 

55 

n 

49 
0 
56 
53 
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Avcmcc  Term  KiiroUmcnl 

A»Trn«  Monthly  Enrollment 

Numlwr  Received  by  New  linrollmcnl 
Numtier  Recei\-e<l  bv  Rcnclmission. . . 

Numlwr  Received  by  Tmnsfer 

NunilwrLost  by  Willulmwnl 

881 

681 
708 

Numl)er  Lost  bv  Trnnsfcr. 
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N\iml>er  Ijosl  Iiv  Dentil 
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759 

A\xmKe  Dnily  Attendance 

Nnnil>er  of  Cnses  of  Tardiness 

Nnml)er  of  Minutes  I^st  by  Tnrfiness 
Nun.l>er  of  Corpornl  IMniislimciiLs. . . . 
Nunil)er  Neither  Absent  NorTnrdy.. 
Numt>er  of  Visitors   MhIcs 

726 
368 
1532 
61 
39 
397 

Number  of  Grade  Wbrnry  Books  Rend 

3698 

Report  of  Qlrls  by  Qradea 
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Averace  Monthly  Enrollment 

Number  Received  by  New  Enrollment 
Number  Received  by  Rcadmlssion. . . . 
Numlwr  Received  by  Transfer 
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Nunil>er  IjoHl  by  Transfer 

608 

0 

Avcraicc  Dnily  Meml>ershlii 
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Numl>crof  Minutes  I/)»l  by  Tardiness 

Numl>er  Neither  Al.senl  NorTnrdy.. 
Number  of  Visilors.  I'cmnlcH 
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Numbcrof  Crndc  Library  Hooks  Read 

3087 

lliinthuitiin    Citij   I'liblic  ."Schools 
Report  of  Total  Pupil*  by  Grades 


Knrollmcnt  for  the  Year. 
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Ai-rraire  Monihly  Hnrolliiiciit 

Number  Krceit-nl  by  New  Knrollmciit 
Number  Received  by  Kendmiuion. . . 

Numt>er  Received  by  Tmiisfer 

t^umber  U)Sl  by  Withdrawal 

NunilKrr  t^M  by  Suspension 

Number  I^st  by  Transfer 

Numl>er  Ix)St  by  Death 

A\-eniite  Doily  Membership 

Averaife  Unily  Atlendonce 

Number  of  Cases  of  Tardiness 

Number  of  Minutes  Lost  by  Tardiness 

Number  of  Corporal  Punishments 

Number  Neither  Absent  Nor  Tardy. . 
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Report  of  Boyt  by  Departments 
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Averoie  Term  Enrollment 

Avrroie  Monthly  Enrollment 

Number  Received  by  New  Enrollment 

Number  ReceiiTd  by  Readmission 

Number  Received  by  Transfer 

Number  I^st  by  Withdrawal 

Number  l^st  by  Transfer '.'.'.'.'.['..::::: 

AvTrage  Doily  Memliershlp 
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39 
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Averasre  Daily  Attendance 

Nurat)er  of  Cases  of  Tardiness 

Numberof  Minutes  I/>st  by  Tardiness 

Numl.er  Neither  Absent  NorTaidy 

SupcrintC7u!cni's  Report 


Report  of  Girls  by  Departments 
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Term  Hnrolhnciit 
Monthly  Knrollincnt 
Received  by  New  I'lirollincnt 
Rccei\-ed   by  Rendmission 
Received  by  Tmimfer 
Lost  by  Withdrawal 
Lost  by  Suspeti>«ion 
Lost  by  Transfer 
I/)st  by  Dcnth 
Daily  Membership 
Daily  Altcminncc 
of  CnscH  of  TnrdinesM 
of  Minutes  I^ONt  h\  Tardiness 
of  Conxjral  runinhmentA 
Neither  Absent  Nor  r«rd> 
of  Visllont.  Fen»ale«. 
of  Grade  Librnrv  IJiKiks  Read 
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Report  of  Total  Pupil*  by  Departments 
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Enrollment  for  thf  Ytar 
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Number  Received  by  New  Enrollment 
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Ilnntimiton  Vitij  I'uhlic  Schools 
Report    of    Boyi   by    Schools 
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Term  Enrollment 
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Monthly  Knmllmrnt 

KccciiTd  by  New  Enrollment 
Received  by  Readmiiwion. . . 

Recei\wi  by  Transfer 

I/Mt  by  Withtlrawol 
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IvO<it  by  Transfer 

ofCiuesof  Tardinesn 
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of  Crade  Library  Uooks  Read 
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SiiiHriiitciiili  Ill's  h'l  jinrt 
Report  of  Total  Pupils  by  Schools 
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Report  of  Boys  by  Months 


TOtlmcnt  for  llic  Year 

cmKC  Term  Enrollniciit 

croiic   Mo.ilhly  Enrollment 

imlKrr  Rccciwd  by  New  Hnrollment 
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Iluutington  City  Public  Schools 
Report  of  Girls  by  Months 


KnroUtncnt  for  the  Ycnr 

A%?rMk-c   Molilhiy  Knrollmcii 
Number  Rccei\T<i  by  New  EnroUnienl 
Number  Recei\-e<l   by  RcHdmiss 
Numl)er  Kccei\-e<l  by  Transfer. 
Numl>cr  Lost  by  Withdrawn!, . 
Nmnlier  I^st  by  Suspension ... 

NunitHrr  Lost  by  Transfer 

Number  Lost  by  Death 

Averaire  Dnily  Membership 

AvcraKc  Daily  Attcndnncc 

NumlKrrof  Ciuscs  of  Tardiness. 
Number  of  Minutes  Lost  by  Tardincs.s 
Number  of  Corporal  l-unishnienLs. . . 
Number  Neither  Absent  Nor  Tnnly. 

Number  of  Visitors.  Kcmnlcs 

NumlKrrof  Grade  Library  llooks  Rend 
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Report  of  Total  Pupils  by  Months 
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Enrollment  for  the  Year 

Averaee  Term  Enrollment 

Averaae  Monthly  Enrollment 

Number  Received  by  New  Enrollment 
Number  Received  by  Readmission. . . 

NumlKrr  Received  by  Transfer 

Number  Lost  by  Withdrawal 

Number  IvOst  by  Suspension... 

Numl>er  Lost  by  Transfer 

Number  Lost  by  Death 

Average  Daily  Membership 

A\'era«e  Daily  Attendance 

Numl)erof  Ca.ses  of  Tardiness 

NumlKrrof  Minutes  Lost  by  Tardiness 

Number  of  Corporal  Punishments 

NumlKrr  Neither  Absent  Nor  Tardy.. 

Numlier  of  Visitors 

NumlKrrof  Grade  Library  Doolcs  Read 


148311473  1 
1424  1402  1 

-      49 


Supn-ititnKlriifs  h'>-jM,rt 
Comparison   With    Last  Year's   Reports 


51.4 
«  6 


ni\>II<*l  i»cr  Rt»oni 


Mil 


\vr    1^      II  1  1>  Allciulnili.e  lur  RiHJill 

Am  .  1^     SuiiilK-rof  I'milln  Nclthrr  Alivm  Nor  1  inl>    i 

NuiiiUr     1  ^  fiHcn  of  Tardlncnji 

NuiiilK  r  ul    Miiiulcs  U>m  b>  Tardiness 

SMiiil«-r.f  1  upili  Neillicr  All-will  NorTard>  for  the  \t 

Nmiir.^r«'Ai 

Imrrnsr 
Avcru«  Dnib  Mcmbenhlp  In  Priinar>  Schools 

Ai-eraire  Dally  Attendance  in  Priniao  Schoolii 

Knrollniem  In  Grammar  Bchoolii 

A«riiifc  I>iiil>  Mcmtierxhip  In  Oramninr  Schooln 

A\Tr.iiii.  I)nll>  Atlriidaiice  in  Gmmninr  SchooN 

rnrullmeiit  ill  llluh  School 

Incrranc 
AiTriiire  Daily  Menit<enihlp  In  Illith  Scliool 

A\erni:c  Dail>  Attendance  in  Hieh  School 


1   82.3 

81.2 

95.5 

95.4 

21.5 

20,1 

13.5 

17.1 

17.7 

16.3 

421 

3S9 

368 

276 

1532 

1612 

39 

29 

43« 

385 

386 

324 

369 

309 

323 

292 

272 

252 

261 

241 

122 

146 

101 

124 

96 

118 

The  above  table  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance 
iiig  tlie  jmst  year.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
)llcd,  (here  wa«  an  increase  of  31  in  the  average  daily  attend- 
■  over  tlic  prccedinp  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this 
iHi.st  noticeable  in  the  upper  grades.  Wiiilo  tlie  grammar 
>ols  sliow  a  decrease  of  20  in  the  number  enrolled,  the  average 
y  iittendance  was  increased  5.5.  The  liigli  school  also  had 
Hiked  inrrease  in  average  daily  attciKlancc 


Huntington  City  Public  Schoolt 


Enrollment,  Average   Daily   Membership,  Average   Daily   Attendance,  and 
Percentages   by  Classes  and  Grades  for  the   Yeor   1907-08 
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Senior  Class 

Junior  Cla^s 

Sophomore  Class. 
Freshman  Class. . 
Eig-hth  Grade. . .  . 
Seventh  Grade. . . 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade. .  .  . 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade 
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205 
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186 

1.S7.5 

151 

84.7 

211 
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173.5 

85.3 

1«>0 

1(* 

158 

87.4 

234 

17U4 

206.5 

195 

88.3 

145S.5 

1393.5 

85.5 

•Three  of  these  are  post-graduates.  The  class  grndimlliiK  iit  the 
middle  of  the  year  greatly  reduces  the  per  cent,  of  nttondaiue  on  en- 
rollment In  the  Senior  Class. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  growth  and  devcloiinicnt  of  11 
school  system.  The  first  attempt  at  permanenll.v  recording  re- 
liable statistics  concerning  the  city  public  hcIiooIh  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Dr.  James  Haldwin,  when  he  became  Hniicriiitcndent 
of  the  schools  in  1S7;?.  This  data  has  been  collected,  c()m])iled, 
and  arranged  in  tabulated  form,  as  it  appears  on  the  following 
page.  Beginning  in  1873,  when  (he  schools  enrolled  4!)-l  ]iui>ilH, 
with  S  teachers,  we  trace  the  record  down  to  the  <-mTent  year, 
when  there  were  1704  ])n])ilH  and  54  teachers.  The  jirogreHH  of  the 
schools  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed.  Conii)aring  the  hitler 
half  of  tlie  period  with  the  first  half,  we  find  the  following  ini- 
jirovcmcnts:  Tin;  per  cent,  of  eni'ollment  on  enumeration  Inis 
advanced  from  an  average  of  .^).">..'"i  to  04.2;  of  attendance  on  ciikiII- 
ment,  from  irt.C)  to  80.2.  The  enrollment  as  comiiarcd  with  I  lie 
enumeration  has  never  be(>n  large  in  Huntington.  TIhh  ih  diic 
to  the  fact  that  several  large  jiarochial  schools  are  mainlaincd. 
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General  Statistics  of  the  City  Schools  For  the  Past  Thirty-Five  Yea 
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THE   SCHOOLS  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

For  loiivenii'iu-e  in  the  classilh-ntion  of  i)n])ils  ami  work, 
arran^i'inent  of  courses  of  study,  and  tabulation  of  statistieal 
matter,  the  twelve  yeare  of  the  coinnion  school  course  aiv  divided 
into  three  periods  of  four  years  each.  The  llrst,  swond,  third, 
and  fourth  years  constitute  the  Primary  l)e|mrtnient ;  the  llfth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  the  Grammar  School  Depart- 
ment; and  the  ninth,  tenth,  elcvcufh,  and  twejflh  years,  the 
Higli  School  Department. 

Primary  Department 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  work  in  this  department 
makes  it  a  very  important  stage  in  the  pupil's  development.  It 
is  here  that  he  obtains  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tion— acquires  adejitness,  readiness,  and  spontaneity  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  of  education  that  he  may  make  effective  use  of  them 
later  on  in  mastering  the  more  diflicult  work  of  the  grammar  and 
high  s<hool  grades.  As  this  department  lays  the  foundation  of 
his  education,  it  should  be  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  done;  if 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  substantial  and  abiding,  it  must  rest 
upon  sure  and  solid  ground.  Hence,  none  but  the  strongest 
and  most  capable  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  this  depart- 
ment, especially  in  the  earlier  yeai-s  of  the  coui-se,  teachers  who 
are  adepts  of  the  art,  and  who  are  thorough Ij'  in  sympathy  with 
children  and  child  life. 

The  teachers  of  this  department  have  been  JjrogreBwve. 
and  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  most  advanced  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  primary  instruction.  The  work  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  within  the  past  few  years 
and  placed  upon  a  higher  plane  of  effectiveness. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  work  more  concrete  and 
real  to  the  child,  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  his  personal  ex- 
periences, and  thus  enlist  his  highest  interest  in  the  tasks  be- 
fore him.  There  have  been  less  formal  number  work  and  abstrac- 
tions, and  more  supplementary  reading,  language,  and  hand- 
work. The  child  has  been  trained  to  learn  by  doing  rather  than 
by  studying  and  thinking.  More  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  aesthetic  nature  by  appealing  to  his 
sense  of  tlic  beautiful  and  sublime. 
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W  lini  llir  |.u|mI  .■ik.ts  upon  llic  work  nf  Ih,-^  ilc|i.iit  iiirnt 
lie  is  picparfd  Id  delve  more  deejilv  iiilo  the  snl.jf.Is  of  stiidv. 
lie  liiiH  miiHlered  tlic  fniidiiineiilal  proeesscs  of  rending',  writ- 
ing', spelliii};.  laiimiaf^e.  and  ni-itliinetic,  and  is  ready  to  make 
use  of  tlieKc  in  more  intensive,  e.\tensiv<',  and  compivliensive 
sludy  and  invest i};at ion.  Tlie  mind  begins  to  reaeli  out  after 
inforniiUion,  the  reasonin};  fneulties  nnd  judpnenl  betrin  to 
assert  themselves,  and  the  learner  assimilates  facts  in  a  more 
systematic    way   and   organizes    his   knowledge    upon    a    working 

I  the  diild's  course.  If  the  teacher 
md  initiates  him  into  the  i)roper 
him  interestedly  and  intelligently 
occupied,  he  is  very  ajit  to  i-onlinue  until  he  completes  his 
school  course.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  fails  to  measure 
uj)  to  the  occasion,  the  |pu|.il  soon  falls  out  of  line,  be<-ome8 
discouraged,  nnd  (lro]»s  out  of  school.  It  is  here  that  the  desire 
to  stop  school  and  go  to  work  takes  hold  of  the  liU|)il;  and,  if 
tlie  teacher  docs  not  recognize  this  growing  tendency  and  imme- 
diately take  stei.s  to  circumvent  it,  it  may  become  80  strong  that 
he  is  lost  to  the  schools  forever. 

The  t«\chor8  of  this  department  have  been  very  earnest  and 
faithful  in  this  respect.  That  their  etForts  to  interest  and  hold 
the  hoys  and  girls  have  borne  rich  fruit  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased number  who  comi)lete  the  grammar  coui-xc  from  year 
to  year  and  enter  the  high  school. 

Departmental  Work 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  interesting  and  hold- 
ing the  i)upil8  in  the  gramnmr  grades  is  the  departmental  work. 
II  has  greatly  increased  the  efliciency  of  the  instruction,  sys- 
tematized the  trcatment  of  subjects,  and  led  to  greater  inter- 
<'Ht  nnd  working  jiower  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A  tejicher  can  do  the  best  work  along  the  line  in  which  he 
is  most  jiroflcient,  nnd  in  which  he  is  most  interested;  and,  by 
concentrating  his  elTorts  upon  the  one  subject,  he  becomes  an 
expert  and  attains  the  liighest  state  of  excellence.  Under  this 
system   the  teaclier  feels  a   stronger  sense  of  personal    responsi- 
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bility,  takes  f;n>iUi>r  iiridc  in  tin-  work  of  liis  (]ei)artiiu'iit.  iiiid 
is  ainbitionei  (iiat  his  jni|)ils  i-xcol  in  llie  subjiit  ovor  wliicli  ho 
has  clini-po. 

Coming  in  coutntt  with  different  teadiora  has  a  broadc-ning 
effe<t  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  aud  gives  him  a  wider  and 
more  varied  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  study.  It  also  serves  an 
excellent  jturpose  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  single-teacher  i 

plan  of  the  elementary  grades  aud  the  departmental  work  of 
the  high  school.  When  the  i)upil  enters  the  high  school,  he  is 
accustomed  to  meeting  different  teachers  in  the  various  sub- 
jects, and  is  not  lost  in  the  maze  of  a  multiplicity  of  depart- 
ments and  teachers. 

The  dciiartmcntal  work  of  the  grammar  schools  covers  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  It  had  been  partially  intro- 
duciHl  wheu  I  took  charge  of  the  schools  Ave  years  ago,  but  it 
was  not  until  Sej)tember,  lOO"!,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly 
and  completely  dei)artmen1ali7,e<l. 

This  plan  of  work  for  the  grammar  grades  is  no  new  exi)eri- 
ment.  It  has  been  in  vogue  in  nuuiy  of  the  best  systems  of 
schools  for  years,  and  other  systems  are  ra])ldly  adoi)ting  it  all 
over  the  countrj-.  It  lins  passed  the  stage  of  exjKjriinent,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  an  advanced  step  in  education.  I  have 
used  it  in  the  schools  under  my  charge  for  tlie  past  thirteen  '* 

years,  and  under  its  influence  I  liavo  seen  the  schools  advance 
to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  eflPectivencBB. 

High  School  Department 

The  work   of  the  high   school   is  arranged   on   the  dei)art-  --^ 

mental  plan.     Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  college  grad-  i^ 

uate  who  has  taken  advanced  training  in  his  8[>ccial  line  of 
work.     All  of  the  assistants  in  the  various  departments  are  f 

also  college  graduates  of  tried  and  proved  ability  in  the  school 
of  experience.  During  the  five  years  covered  by  this  report  the 
high  school  has  been  in  charge  of  an  unusually  strong  faculty  .  ^r 

of  teachers,  noble  men   and  women  of  sterling  character  and  ,■'  \ 

fixed  integrity,  who  have  eminently  demonstrated  and  proved 
their  superior  ability  as  instructors  and  leaders  of  growing 
young  men  and  women. 

Under   this   plan   the   students   of   tlie   high    school   get   the 
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bclirlit  <if  llic  Ih'sI  .•ll.Mis  of  Ihc  lirst  Ica.lirl^  .lliui-  itn'  lines 
ill  wliiih  lhc.\  .ire  iiiosi  |.niliru-iil.  'I'lii-  u.mK  in  .mtn  ili'iKirt- 
I,,,.,, I  IS  r.ni.linlr.l  ..n  ill,'  I.iIh.iii  I  orv  plan,  am!  Ilir  ronslaiit 
,,1111  IS  I.,  -n.'  carli  jaipil  llic  p.,«.T  .if  srI  f  ,1  ii  v,  Ir.l  riVoil  in 
;,  |, lilies,, pill,  al  niaiiii.-i-  l,,uar,l  a  ,1,-lin  ili-  ,mi,I  ii.  xi.'U  .  At  llic 
sani,'  linif  llicrc  is  a  imislanl,  l,nl  snl.ll,'  i-ll,,i(  on  ll,.'  pari  ,if 
III,.  i.M.hiT  I,,  liiM^atlic  an  cllii.al  spiril  inl,>  lli.'  \\.,rk;  s,,  lliat 
liir  piipil.  in  a,-.|nirin^'  lli,'  p,.\\,T  I-,  ,1,..  will  als,,  a,i|nin-  ll.,' 
desire  to  lis,,  ilial  ).,,«er  for  \\n-  el,'\alii,n,  1,.M  l.i  naai  I .  ami  liap- 
pinessof  liis  f,.|l<iw  l.ein^s. 

l'n.nioli..ns  a.v  mad.-  I.v  .ledils.  msl.-a.l  of  l.v  .lisses;  so 
thai,  wliilc  a  |.npil  ina.v  fail  or  I...  eoiiilil  ione.l  in  lli,-  work  of 
one  .Icparlment.  Iii'  inav  r.-.fl\.'  ,ri-,lil  f,,r  sa  I  isfa.l  orv  work 
,|,,n,-  in  ,,ll„M-  .1.  parliiHails.  'rims  I,.-  is  n.,1  liel.l  l,a,k  in  any 
line  of   work    li.'  SIM, ■(■ssf, illy  a,  ,(.iii  pi  isIh^s.   niil,ss   li,.    falls  so   far 

1,,-liin.l    i:-    M •    l:;'..    I^at    il    is   ,|,.,iiir,l    a.l\isal,l,'   l.\     111,'    fa,-Mlly 

for    l.-iiipoiai  :i>     lo    ,lrop    llii-    on,-    n.    w  In,  1 is    farlli.-sl 

iKlvanee.l.  Ilial  li,'  may  re.loiiM.'  Ins  .■lloils  on  III,'  liii,'  in  whi.li 
)i<-  iH  ilelin.iiii'nl   iinlil  il   in  hron^'lit  up. 

Hcliodl  cdiK  alion.  II  is  open  lo  (he  rliiidren  of  every  Hocial 
condition.  Tlic  fa,  t  Ilial  il  liiniislics  a  pKid  educational  prejia- 
ration  for  life  is  ilinslraled  liy  llie  list  of  {,'ra(hiateH.  a  jjreat  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  l:ik,ii  lli.'ir  pla.-es  anioii^'  the  so.'ial  and 
l.iisiness  l.ailers  .,f  onr  .ily  and  elsewhere.  Dnriii^'  the  last 
few  yeai'H  evtry  lioy  of  llie  liij,'li  school  and  many  of  the  K'rls 
^  have  sl('ii]>('d   into  lucrative  positions   immediately   ujion   j;radua- 

f.  tiou,  or  have  declined  tlu'in  to  still  further  jiursiu'  tlieir  studies 

^  in  i'ollcKes  and  other  lii;:lier   institutions  of  leariiinj;.      Many  of 

the  liusiness  houses  of  the  city  prefer  lo  employ  \\\<^\\  s.liool  t;rad- 
uates,  and  fre(|uenlly  semi  to  tlii'  supi'riiili'ii.li'iit  or  primipal 
for  re<'ruits  when  there  is  a  va.'aii.y  in  any  of  the  posili.ms  of 
tlieir  liusiness. 

'I'll,'  hi^li  s,  hool  is  an  institution  which  finishes  the  educa- 
tion of  inoHl  of  Ihe  ]iiipils  who  imrsue  ils  course.  lUlt.  besides 
heiiij;  a  llnishinj;  s,ho(d,  il  is  also  a  school  which  fits  younp;  men 
and  women  for  coIle;:e.  The  collet;e  jirepai-atory  course  connects 
the  liiKh  s,  hool  with  the  leadin-;  universit i<-s  and  cidlef,'es,  as  well 
as  with   the  te.hnolo-'ical  s.hools.  and  olfers  a  IhoroUL'h  ami  cHi 
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r\ei\t  ]ir('iiai;iii<>ii   for  lollc;:!'  woiU.     (»iir  lii;;li 

scluMd  madnates 

:ire  fdiiiul  ill   iii;iiiv   of   llic   \MiXo  universities  an 

1   colh-es    of    the 

Innd.  !IK  well  :is  Ihe  smaller  ones. 

(>nr  (  onl-ses  of  stnily  are  somewhat  heavier. 

iinl  tlie  standard 

is  Koineuliat  hi.u'hcr  llian  the  avei-a.iiv  of  oIImm-  eit 

es.      As  a  result. 

(Mir  f,'i-a.iii;nina:  ehisses  may  not  he  as  lar^e  in  ] 

report  ion  to  tlie 

e.nT()llni(<iit  asi  Miey  ai-e  in  otlier  cities;  yet  the  1 

roader  course  of 

stndy  ;n)d  liitrUci-  slandai-d  of  i-eiinirement   is  no 

t  only  hetler  for 

thestmh'nt   who  eompieles  Ihe  eotirse.  hut   it   is  a 

Iso  hetter  for  the 

(ine  who  does  not   <-om|dete  the  course  to  he  hehl 

to  such  a  stand- 

;u-d,    .TJie  liuilois  of  ^ladiiation  aic  woitli    litth 

.  tinless  tiu're  bo 

^io^Unihin^' lieiiind  them  in  the  way  of  toil  and  a 

comidislnneiit  (o 

jj;iv,«)  tlieiii  viiJHd. 

■'"■    '''     •■'■"'      ■     Principles   of   High    School    Educatio 

.  :.  \i  is  (the  iirnvincc  of  (he  hi^di  scliool  to  lift  Ihe  pui.il  out  of 
the  ntil-row  ruts  of  itiirtieularisni  ac(iuire<l  in  the  elementary 
Hcliools,  anrt  set  liiiii  \^^«^\  the  hroail  i)lane  of  j,'cnerali/.at  ion  ;  to 
face  liim  toward  the  <,'oal  of  I'ifjht,  and  impiirl  to  iiim  a  niouH'nttim 
ill,liUati()ire(it»<>u.  .,Il,><:.puiiri)t»Mv  is  to  adroitly  draw  him  out  of  the 
Oiieifi^solliKli  coiitomi>ljlt'ioi».rtf  IlIh  own  iiersomil  inlerests,  and  en- 
lit^t  iluKi6\V>uiI»iitiiiiiosli.u  l>ciiiiir  of  nil  maidcind;  in  HJiort  to  divert 
Uiiii  ifxoii)  th(vvpQiStic'.10.<hei(ilti'niHtic  view  of  life. 
:  ■:.  Tliow<rrlt'of  ■t-hP-hip:h'Ki'li(W)l  Hhoiild  he  so  arranged  that  if  a 
^mj.il'rttori'iifMdnie  pmilif'oiflhc  \\:iy  I  which,  alas,  so  many  do), 
■lie  will' ha'>T  r-i'f<>iv('d'(h(»"lif+!t  ii'«Kihh'  training'  u]*  to  that  |ioint. 
Thciix^t  T'TI'[':n<''<'<»»'.^' M'-h<^oHH'iitih('!«nme  time  the  hest  linishinfj; 
srfunn.  .'PJic^  li(jjlf*itliWi»liiM,' ili'1he'lu<C);>dest  sense,  a  pre|.aratory 
Mfliortl-^I>riililii'il.V'foi"iif<','  itWWlt'tytjVlly- for  colle^'e.  If  the  hij;U 
!tcliO(d?riv«'  flMiijuipM  'tfhc'Ju-M'fKii-^t^iMc  'ith-pnrtition  foi-  life,  and 
fj.il  10 'Urcpiiii'Wiin'T^.Tift.He'ici  lifts  !»^ifanll  of  Ihe  hi^di  s<liool, 
Ixil-  rat'h*T|of  Hie  <olh>p;(';()f11><"'('^iBliTif,"l'<>mlilions  upon  which 
the  colle^'c  is  based.     It  is  the  duly  of  Ihe  collct;e  to  adjust  itself 

tivitlrc  \ni^\  «.-^<i(Vr,!irVit  ('!«•  bi»h't4<'ht(M  (b  the  folle-;e. 
.,:,  -111,.,  i(.i.:istnTil<^r  IhniM^iiYM'r!  "t 'inn  i|tiile'Hnre  that  the  liiflli 
selu.o4«iiweh'''nHt^'^)41;iIdiiiilrt'(l'  fo+' Hie' s|r(V'llic-  iVurpose  aloim   of 
liiyfctrriTifr-plipils  frti- hi^Jh^t  iwf;'f  llrili<M(s  oflrtirnin;;,  but  also  for 

the  l'iill(*tv1'iiiiriinS'(rf(l(riy(Milli  f<-n'  a  pe'riod  •'.f  four  years.     The 

I(l;,rh:  >«'holal'("f)ui'!*enhr>Tild  lii!>"<i('^'('d' in  iHn  l-i'liltlAn'to  the  child's 
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fullest  (Icvclopiiiont,  and  it  sliould  be  regarded  as  a  means  for 
the  greatest  mental  training  and  the  highest  discipline  of  char- 
,„.(,.,-_the  perfection  of  the  individual.  When  these  ends  have 
been  attained  the  iiui)il  has  been  ])repared  for  his  place  in 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  nothing  lost  in  the 
way  of  bn>ad(h  and  de])th  of  culture.  If  a  child  thus  educated 
and  trained  is  not  fitted  to  enter  college  or  nnivei-sity  according 
to  the  standards  erected,  then  these  instit\itions  should  change 
their  standards  and  prejjare  to  take  the  j)roduct  as  they  lind  it. 
The  teachers  of  the  high  school  should  be  teachere  of  the  youth, 
teachers  of  boys  and  girls,  and  not  of  subjects." 

The  high  school  transmits  every  year  to  the  young  men  and 
women  the  great  culture  achievements  of  the  race  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  form  an  heirloom  that  must  be  transmitted 
through  education.  Through  the  instruction  in  the  general 
history  of  the  nations  of  the  world  which  the  high  school  im- 
parts, it  leads  its  students  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  own 
institutions.  Foreign  languages  are  taught;  and,  to  the  i)upils 
who  desire  such  instruction,  the  literature  of  other  countries 
is  unlocked,  and  the  ideas  of  other  nations  enridi  the  mind  of 
tlie  student.  Much  of  the  jjrogress  in  social  and  economical 
affairs  is  due  to  the  gi-eat  advance  made  in  the  natural  sciences; 
consequently,  the  sciences  hold  an  important  place  in  the  high 
school  course,  and  the  elements  of  pliysiogi-ajjhy,  botany,  physics, 
and  chemistry  are  taught.  The  high  school  spreads  the  knowl- 
edge of  histoid,  science,  and  language,  and  thereby  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  communit}-.  The  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  and 
of  its  literature,  is  extended  by  the  high  school  curriculum. 

The  new  world  of  science,  history,  and  art,  to  which  the 
student  is  introduced  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  carries  with 
it  a  new  growth  in  his  ideas  and  in  his  power  to  express  him- 
self in  speech  and  in  writing.  His  vocabulary  grows  with  his 
ideas.  Through  constant  practice  in  written  and  oral  expres- 
sion, which  the  recitations  in  English,  literature,  history,  and 
science  require,  he  learns  the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  lan- 
guage. Not  only  his  power  of  exjiression,  but  his  thoughts  also 
widen  and  grow,  for  he  is  introduced  to  the  wonderful  store 
of  information  and  the  cultivating  and  refining  inlluence  which 
ICn-'lish  litciature  embodies. 
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'I'hc  clciiifiits  uf  a(l\^iii..'(|  ariliiinclic.  al>,'rl.iM.  p'onicli-v. 
and  tii;,M.n()iMcIiv  also  form  part  of  tlie  hij;li  s<-|io(>l  ((.iirsi'.  and 
train  the  pupil  to  niun-  accurate  vicwH  of  life  and  aitivily. 

Willie  the  lii;:li  scliool  does  not  aim  to  train  for  any  par- 
tiinlar  vocation,  it  aims  at  tlie  development  of  all  ihc  faculties 
of  the  hoy  and  frirl.  and  this  is  tlie  best  and  most  v.ilnahlc  ;rcn- 
era)  ]ireparation  for  any  specific  callin;;.  On  ih,.  hasis  of  de- 
veloped character  and  trained  intellif.'ence.  the  later  professional 
or   technical    trainiii';    iK'comes   easy    and    eOlcient.      The    ^nciil 

purpose  of  a  hi;,'h  school  education  is  to  dcvelo])  nohle  manli 1 

and  w<Hnanhood,  with  streii^Mh  of  ciuiracter,  and  tin'  ahiliiy  (o 
do  the  ritiht  thing  in  the  riglit  way. 

\\hile  tlie  individual  jieculiarities  and  diller.'nces  of  pupils 
are  recogiii/.ed,  and  are  jirovided  for  liy  the  iiiaiiiier  in  which 
the  teacher  comes  in  touch  with  the  pupil,  yet  the  )iriii<iples 
upon  whicli  normal  genetieal  minds  develop  are  helieved  to  he 
fundanientally  the  Kamo.  Hence,  the  |)sychological  evolulion 
of  the  eoniposito  individual  (i.  c,  an  ideal  individual  having;  the 
common  jisychic  characteristics  of  all  cliildreii)  Iiiin  been  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  arranfrin;;  the  courses  of  study.  The  aim 
has  been  to  build  the  courses  of  study  (Irnily  on  a  psycholoj;ical 
basis,  with  a  jihilosophical  trend  toward  the  liighest,  best,  and 
broadest  jdane  of  lofty,  symjiatlietic,  social  activity. 

High  School  Alumni 

The  Huntington  High  School  was  organized  as  a  sej)arate 
department  in  1873,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  1877. 
From  that  time  until  1892  one  class  each  year  was  graduated, 
since  which  time  two  classes  have  l)een  graduated  each  vear. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  High  School,  more  than  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pujiils  have  had  the  benefit  of  its 
instruction.  While  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  have  com|deted 
the  course  and  graduated,  yet  the  balance  have  received  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  pro])ortionate  to  their  attendance 
and  aiijdication. 

The  alumni  of  the  High  School  now  number  live  hundred 
and  five.  The  work  of  any  educational  institution  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  record  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  whom  it  sends 
forth  to  battle  with  the  j>roblem  of  life.     A  glance  over  the  roll 
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of  jrnitUuiti'8,  followed  b.v  n  careful  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  luid  wotiu>!i  whose  luuiies  we  lliid  there,  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  work  of  the  lligh  School  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

During  the  i)a8t  five  years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
interest  in  the  lligh  School.  In  that  time  one  hundred  and 
forty-live  have  graduated,  which  is  almost  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  during  the  entire  period  of  thirty-five  years 
since  the  organization  of  the  High  School. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  High  School 
since  the  date  of  publication  of  the  last  report  in  1903: 

First  Class  of  1904 

Latin    Course 

Gnri  Bonewltz 
May  I.  Smith 

OermAn  Course 
Edith   Vottor 

Commercial  Course 
Jacob  P.  Young 

Second  Class  of  1904 

Latin   Course 

JOBslo  Barbara  Baker  Minnie  Lavlna  Hawkins 

Luko  Smith  Brlckley  Ruby  May  Heckler 

Kllzaboth  Margaret  Fields  Oliver  Martin  Kocher 

Marlon  Athol  Foote  Jeanette  Beryl  LJppman 

Edna  Hazel  Grafton  Belle  Eleanor  Mlltonberger 

Florence  Louise  Grayston  Anna  Mae  Moore 

Roy  Earl  Hart  Allen  Ferguson  Rader 
Carl  Garfield  Swan 

Commercial   Course 
Mabel  Anna  Bay 

First  Class  of  1905 
Latin    Course 


Charles  Asbury  Fisher 
Iva  Mabel  Planck 


Commercial   Course 
ChoBter  L.eonldas  Bailey 
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Second  Class  of  1905 


Amy  Sophia  Hiirncs 
Hiith   Alliirn   Unrsli 
Half  J.  Uradlcy 
Etlu'l  Kllcii  Colfinaii 
Marv  May  Doul) 
Ha/.ol    Ailci'    Druimnoiu 
Mazo  Fay.-  Fitkhsoii 
Lillian  Helen   Franklin 
Amy   Uello   Kilt 


Harold  Ach  Mplnski 
Donald   Charles    Met 
Olivi'r  Marlln  Suylei 
(It  ha   lielle   Smith 
William    Paul    Spenc 
Muiule  Slarhiick 
l-aiil  MiK.r.-  Taylor 
Riilli  IJurns  Tucker 
Clmlys   Vi-rnon 
ifred   W'Introde 


German   Course 
Alexander  Edward  Hunt 


Commercl«l   Course 
John  Clarence  Henry 


Marshal  Deck 
Charles  Leo  Buchanan 
Grace  DeEtta  Carson 
Ralph  Ray  Dickinson 
Alice  Belle  Kelsey 


First  Class  of   1906 
Latin    Course 

Clladys  Irene  McCluro 
Donald  Vinton  I'eden 
l.aura  AKnc-s  I'ohler 
(H'SMle  Krllne  Raver 
ICstella  May  Redman 
Robert  Peter  Weose 


Qerman   Course 

Samuel  Wilbur  Skldmore 
Margaret  Ruth  Weber 

Commercial  Coups* 
Adele  Emilia  A.  Delorme 

Second  Class  of  1906 
Latin    Course 


Hazel  Katharine  Allen 

Helen  Harter 

Nina  Fern   Mahoney 


Elizabeth  Belle  Bourdon 
Vilas  LaMar  Bridge 


Donald  Alonzo  Purv 
Estella  ThoninH 
Pearl  Welch  YounK 


German   Course 


Alice  Hazel   Robls 
Ethel  Gladys  Wis< 


Commercial   Course 
Harry  R.  Wright 


First  Class  of   1907 
Latin    Course 

Harold  Goshorn  High 
Grace  Ream 
Faith  Thompson 
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Mnry  li.-iul.-l 
Hosslc  I|i'l.M\   Hlnckliiirii 
Krimctli   I><'iin  lUitlor 
Coni  Kst.-lli-  Ulsluing 
Lionel    A.lrliui    I-iiMont 


ly   AiiriiMino   McLean 
im   Sui>   I'rlcp 
vbi'llo  Kmelino  Robison 
a  Mntildn  Wnltor 
crt   LHjiiiild   Ware 


Course 
Roy  Wliitniore 


Marie  Kllander  Baker 
ICdgnr  Raymond  Barnes 
Hutu  Rosalind  Dlnlus 


Second  Class  of  1907 

Latin    Course 

Knowlton  Hurd  Kelsey 
Miriam  Anderson  Taylor 
Garnett  Barbara  Truster 
Isabella  Wliltmore 

German   Course 


Nellie   Honore   Katy 


Commercial   Course 

John  Asliton  McArthur 
Claire  Van  Zeller 


Anna  Booler 
HUdreth  Holney 
Robert  F.  L.  Lano 


First  Class  of   1908 
Latin    Course 


Mary  Edith  Lucas 
Hazel  Dell  Smith 
William  Paul  Whltelock 


German   Course 
Ort  Harmon  Ertzlnger 

Commercial  Course 
Charles  Maxwell  Paul 

Second  Class  of  190S 


Dale  Church  Beatty 
Ralph  Waldo  Burley 
Mildred  Grey  Butler 
Miriam  Alcen  Coulter 
Nellie  Grace  Favorite 
Ruth    Elizabeth    Helnoy 
William  Leland  McClure 


Henry  Kdwln  Bash 
Mabel  Inez  Clark 
Wlldu  Foster 
JcBHC  T.  D.  GrayHton 


Latin    Course 

Chloo  Pavey 
Asnos  Sayler 
Dosslo  Etta  Slusser 
Glenn  H.  Souers 
Ottilia  Mae  Stahl 
Edith  Marie  Swalm 
Effle  Tuttle 
Lydla  Ellen  Zlrkle 

German   Course 

Mary  E.  V.   Grayston 
Cella  Gertrude  Ham 
Henry  J.  Koch 
Mayme  LaMont 
Edna  Smith 
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Commercial   Courto 


Gmmett  Burley  Bwart 
Howard  Franklin  Oesaman 
Graco  Ethel  Kalb 


CiiciuviTO  jlarbuiii  St 
HcrbiTt  R.  Zont 
Paul  Zlrklo 


Graduate*  From  the  High  School  Arranoed  by  Sex 


1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883 -8-». 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 


1890-91 . 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-%. 
18%-97. 
1897-98. 
1898-99. 
1899  00. 
1900-01 . 
1901-02. 
1902-03. 
1903-04. 
1904-05. 
1905-06. 
1906-07. 
1907-08. 


Total 183 
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From  the  above  table  we  note  an  increased  interest  in  the 
High  School  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  a  larpor  percentage  than 
tlic  average  having  graduated  within  the  past  five  years. 
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Graduates  From  the  High  School  Arranged  by  Courses 


YI-AR 

Course 

Itnu-lish 
Course 

'S:;;';;::;' 

Ijitii.  mid 
Course 

Coiuiner- 
cinl  Course 

Total 

6 
10 

14 
10 

1 

1 

2 
4 
2 
S 
7 

3 

10 
6 

11 
9 
9 
7 

16 
6 

6 
8 
4 
12 
17 
17 
19 
IS 
8 
8 
16 
IS 
12 
30 
14 
19 
23 
17 
12 
21 

1880-81 

11 

1881  82 

9 

188''  83 

9 

7 

16 

1886-87. 

12 

1887-88 

11 

6 

8 

1891-92 

12 

189'>-93 

17 

23 

29 

189<>-97 

10 

1897-98 

13 

1898.99 

21 

24 

19 

1902-03 

20 

1903-04 

22 

1904-05 

1905-06 

28 
26 

31 

38 

Total 

397 

19 

67 

2 

20 

505 

The  above  table  indicates  that  the  past  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  an  increased  interest  in  the  German  and  Commercial 
Courses,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  students  completing  the 
Oerinan  Course  having  graduated  in  the  past  two  years,  and  all 
of  llic  students  completing  the  Commercial  Course  having  grad- 
uated in  the  past  five  years.  The  Latin  Course,  however,  still 
couliiiucH  to  attract  the  great  majority  of  the  students,  about 
flvccigliths  of  all  the  students  graduating  in  the  past  five  j'ears 
jiaving  taken  lliat  course. 
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General  Statlttles  of  the  High  School   For  the  Past  Thirty-Five  Years 
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16 
35 
36 
41 
62 
69 
39 
45 
3S 
41 
40 
42 
50 
49 
46 
61 
68 
81 
95 
105 
117 
141 
146 
164 
171 
204 
181 
206 
247 
244 
240 
243 
243 
253 
268 

3.2 
6.4 
6.2 
7.4 
10.2 
11.4 
6.5 
7.3 
5.7 
5.7 
4.6 
4.5 
5.1 
4.7 
4.1 
4.8 
4.9 
5.4 
6.1 
6.3 
6.7 
7.9 
8.2 
8.8 
9.3 
11.1 
lO.S 
11.5 
13.8 

14 

14.6 

14.4 

14.8 

15.7 

34 
3H 
43 
43 
43 
42 
55 
57 
73 
81 
89 
110 
115 
129 
142 
161 
146 
169 
203 
190 
190 
185 
199 
209 
225 

97.1 
97.4 

%.4 
96.6 
<.7.3 
96.3 
96.6 
%.4 
96.5 
96.1 
96.5 
93.2 
94.5 
95.9 
95.6 
%.3 
95.8 
%.2 
95.5 
95.7 
95. 1 

\ 
I 

I 

16 
35 
36 
21 
31 
35 
39 
45 
35 
41 
20 

5l 

25 
23 
20 
23 
20 

?c 

29 

28 
24 
27 
29 
34 
30 
26 
31 
31 
27 
24 
24 
25 
27 

1874-75  

1875-76 

1876  77 

9.3 

4.8 

14.7 

1879-80 

15.4 

1880-81 

24.4 

25.7 

22 

1883-84  . 

17. S 

1884-85 

38.1 

1885-86 

12 

24.5 

23.9 

1888-89  . 

9.8 

1889-90 

11.8 

4.9 

12.6 

1892-93  

16.2 

1893-94  . 

19.7 

1894-95 

20.6 

11 

6.1 

1897-98  

7.6 

189g-99 

10.3 

1899-00 

13.3 

9.2 

13.8 

1902-03   .  . 

8.2 

1903-04 

9.2 

11.5 

10.7 

12.3 

1907-08 

14.2 



The  above  table  shows  a  rapid  growth  in  the  lii},'li  Hchool 
during  the  i>a8t  five  yeaiH.  Within  the  past  ten  vcai-s  it  has 
grown  from  less  than  1(»  per  cent,  to  almost  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  all  pn]iils  in  the  city.  There  has  hIho  been  a 
siilistantiiil  inocase  in  tlii'  vw  cent,  of  {rradnates. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled   in  the  High  School   by  Classes 

1W13-04        1         19fM-l>5        I        1 


Post    Graduate; 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores  .  . 
Freshmen  .    . . 

Total 


1906-07 

1907-08 
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17 

24 

41 

21 

30 

51 

20 

27 

47 

17 
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34 

24 

30 

54 

26 

34 

60 

54 

57 

111 

57 

63 

120 

115 

138 

253 

122 

146 

268 

High  School  Honors 

Honors  iii-o  jiwardcd  to  Iwo  classes  in  the  liigh  school  for 
nicritorions  work — to  llie  junior  dnss  for  oxcpllcnce  in  orntory, 
and  to  tiic  senior  class  for  lii);li  staiidinf;  in  class  work  tlirough- 
onl  the  course.  The  lionoi-s  (o  the  junior  class  are  throe  in 
nuiidier:  jirize  essayist,  awarded  to  the  contestant  attaining 
the  hij;liest  averapie  standiii};  on  couii)08ition ;  prize  orator, 
awarded  to  the  contestant  attiiining  the  highest  average  stand- 
ing on  delivery;  and  jirize  medalist,  or  fii-st  honor  student,  award- 
ed to  the  contestant  attaining  tlie  highest  average  standing  on 
both  coinjmsition  and  delivery.  The  junior  honor  students  for 
the  imst  five  years  are  as  follows: 

Class  1  of  OB:  Mabel  Planck,  Prize  Medalist;  Mabel  Planck,  Prize 
Essayist;  Mabel  Planck,  Prize  Orator. 

Class  2  of  '05:  Mary  May  Doub,  Prize  Medalist;  Kenower  W. 
Bash,  Prize  Essayist;  Donald  C.  McClelland,  Prize  Orator. 

Class  1  of  '06:  Otha  Smith,  Prize  Medalist;  Otha  Smith,  Prize 
Essayist;   Grace  Carson  and  Harold  LlplnsUy,  Prize  Orators. 

Class  2  of  '06:  Hazel  K.  Allen,  Prize  Medalist;  Harry  R.  Wright, 
Prize  Essayist;   Donald  A.  Purvlance.  Prize  Orator. 

Class  1  of  '07:  Vilas  L.  Bridge,  Prize  Medalist;  Vilas  L..  Bridge, 
Prize  Essayist;   Faith  Thompson,  Prize  Orator. 

Class  2  of  '07:  Helen  L.  Bendel,  Prize  Medalist;  Helen  L.  Bendel, 
Prize  Essayist;   Nellie  H.  Kacy,  Prize  Orator. 

ClnHS  1  of  '08:  Howard  F.  Gesaman,  Prize  Medalist;  Howard  F. 
OcHuman.  I'rizo  EssuylHt;  Miriam  A.  Taylor.  Prize  Orator. 

ClaHH  2  of  '(18:  C.  Gertrude  Hnm,  Prize  Medalist;  Wllda  Fo^er. 
Prize   ICHHiiylHt;    C.  (Icrlrudc  Ham.  Prize  Orator. 
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Class  1  of  '09;  Ruth  E.  Helnoy.  I'rizc  McduUsl;  Waiidn  K.  Srluicf.T 
and  Mayme  LaMont,   Prize  Essayists;   Ilutli  K    Hclney,  Prize  Orator. 

Class  2  of  '09:  Nlnn  A.  Peurod,  I'rizc  Modallst;  Nina  A.  Ponrod. 
Prize  P'ssaylst;    Ethel   Lliilnger.  Prize  Orntor 

Two  honoi-s  are  awarded  to  the  senior  <l;iss:  lii-st  honor, 
or  vali'dicforiau,  to  the  member  of  tlic  ;,'ra(iii;U  in^  ilass  who  lias 
maintained  the  highest  average  standiiii;  throughout  his*  high 
school  courae,  and  wlio  has  never  failed  on  anv  sulijcct  of  study; 
second  honor,  or  salutatorian,  to  the  incnihcr  of  ihc  graduating 
chiRs  vho  ranks  second  in  average  standing  throughout  his 
high  school  course,  and  who  has  never  failed  on  any  subject 
of  study.  The  senior  honor  students  for  the  past  five  yrars  are 
as  follows: 

Class  1  of  '04:     May  I.  Smith,  First;  Jacob  P.  Young.  Second. 

Class  2  of  '04:  Elizabeth  Margaret  Fields,  First;  Allen  Ferguson 
Rader,  Second. 

Class  1  of  '05:  Kenower  Welmer  Bash,  First;  Mildred  Burley, 
Second. 

Class  2  of  '05:  Lillian  Helen  Franklin,  First;  Oliver  Martin  Sayler. 
Second. 

Class  1  of  '06:  Alice  Belle  Kelsey,  First;  Eetella  May  Rodman. 
Second. 

Class  2  of  '06:     Alice  Hazel  Roblson,  First;  Helen  Harter,  Second. 

Class  1  of  '07:  Harold  Goshorn  High,  First;  Cora  Estelle  Dlshong, 
Second. 

Class  2  of  '07:  Miriam  Anderson  Taylor,  First;  Florence  Marie 
Plummer,  Second. 

Class  1  of  '08:  Hazel  Dell  Smith,  First;  Charles  Maxwell  Paul, 
Second. 

Class  2  of  '08:     William  Leiand  McClure.  First;  Edna  Smith,  Second. 

High  School  Fraternltlet 
We  recognize  the  value  of  social  life  among  the  ])U)iils  of 
the  high  school,  and  believe  that,  within  proper  restrictions,  it 
is  essential  to  their  proi)er  training  and  culture;  but,  when  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extreme,  or  in  a  manner  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  success  of  their  school  work,  we  are  empliatically  ojiposed 
to  it.  A  certain  amount  of  social  recrention  is  essential  to  the 
pui)ils  as  a  period  of  recuperation  of  their  powers  for  effective 
work;  and.  when  j)articipatod  in  for  tluit  imriiose,  and  they 
return  promptly  to  work  with  the  renewed  increment  of  j>ower 
thus  ac(|uir(M3,  it  is  very  licliifiil  and  desirable.     There  is  an  old 
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adiip'.  lliat  "iill  work  iiiul  im  jiliiv  makes  .lack  a  dull  lii.y."  1 
iniplit  add.  an  coiollarv  to  thin,  that  "all  jday  and  no  work 
iiiiites  Jack  a  useless,  if  not  vicious  boy."  Con8e«iucntly,  when 
social  functions  and  orj^anizations  are  jirotractrd  to  the  neglect 
of  the  more  serious  and  essential  dutiw  of  life,  they  become 
deleterious,  and  lead  to  dissipation  of  energy,  and  oftentimes 
to  vicious  indulgencies. 

Our  observation  of  high  school  fraternities  imjiels  us  to 
the  conviction  that  they  are  not  only  inimical  to  good  school 
work,  but  they  are  destructive  to  the  moral  stamina  of  the 
pupils  who  belong  to  them.  They  are  subversive  of  discipline 
and  injurious  to  scholarshij).  By  the  creation  of  clans  and 
factions,  they  break  down  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  high 
school;  and  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  American  civi- 
liralion.  whi<Ii  declnrcK  that  all  individuals  are  fre<>  and  equal. 
We  teach  this  principle  in  our  i>iil)lie  schools,  where  the  child 
from  the  poorest  and  most  insignificant  family  is  treated  with 
the  sjiine  <lefei'ence  and  shown  the  same  consideration  us  the 
most  iiampered  child  of  fortune:  and  we  arc  uncomj)romisingly 
o]>iio8ed  to  any  infltu-nce  that  tends  in  any  manner  to  destroy 
this  state  of  equality. 

The  element  of  secn'cy  in  tlie  organization  of  high  school 
fraternities  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.  Boys  of  high  school  age 
are  too  immature  to  be  jiermitted  to  congregate  behind  locked 
doors,  away  from  the  observation  of  their  parents.  The  true 
spirit  in  this  regard  was  very  forcibly  exemi)lifled  in  the  case 
of  a  boy  in  a  neighboring  city  who  had  just  joined  a  high  school 
fraternity.  Shortly  after  becoming  a  member  he  casually  re- 
marked. "I  8upi)0se  I  can  bring  my  father  with  me  to  these 
club-rooms  whenever  I  choose  to  do  so?"  "That  you  most  cer- 
tainly can  not,"  he  was  told.  "Then  you  can  count  me  out, 
boys."  he  asserted  decisively.  "My  father  takes  me  with  him  to 
his  clubrooms;  and,  if  T  can  not  return  the  comjdiment  by  in- 
vitini;  liim  to  mine.  I'm  not  in  it.  You  can  strike  my  name  from 
the   rosier." 

No  organization  can  be  condueive  to  the  good  of  its  mem- 
Imts  which  has  not  for  its  cardinal  pur|iose  some  unselflsli  philnn- 
thrnpi.'  ])urii<).«e.  A  soiiety  oi-gaiiized  for  the  sole  enlertiin- 
riicril   ai;d  :iiiin'-eiiie:!t  of  11io.se  lMl(.n;:intr  to  it   is  very  ajit   to   lead 
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to  dissii)ati<)ii  of  energy  in  fiitli'iiiif;  away  lime  ui>on  frivolous 
thinfis  to  till'  exclusion  of  tlie  iihuv  si'i-ious  and  nobli"  airairs  of 
life. 

Wc  liavi'  never  reeojinizetl  the  right  of  high  seliool  fraterni- 
ties to  exist,  and  liave  vigorously  ojiposed  thorn  from  tiieir  in- 
ception, long  before  (here  \vas  any  legislation  against  them.  We 
have  always  maintained  a  eonsisteni  antagonism  to  them,  and 
have  never  ]>ermitted  any  manifestation  of  them  whatever  on  or 
about  the  sehool  i)remises.  We  sec  no  reason  now  to  change 
our  attitude  in  the  matter;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason 
to  redouble  our  oi)jiosition  until  they  are  effectually  stamped 
out.  As  tlie  law  now  stands,  no  one  can  become  a  member,  or 
retain  his  niembershiii  in  one  of  these  organizations,  without 
becoming  a  law-breaker;  and  we  stand  for  resiiect  to  law  and 
order. 

Athletics  In  the   High   School 

We  are  often  criliciscfl  by  well-meaning  ])eo|)le  for  jier- 
mitting  athletic  conlests  in  school.  The  opposition  is  Htrongcst 
possibly  against  the  game  of  foot-ball.  I  can  not  say  personnllj' 
that  I  linve  any  great  admiration  for  the  game — possibly  if  I 
had  engaged  in  it  as  a  boy,  I  miglit  now  hold  a  different  view. 
I  have  often  wished  that  the  interest  of  boys  might  center  upon 
some  less  hazardous  contest,  such  as  track-athletics,  or  even 
base-ball;  but  the  game  of  foot-ball  seems  to  have  a  lasting  hold 
upon  them. 

You  can  not  mould  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  boys,  or  divert 
their  points  of  interest,  without  offering  some  rational  excuse 
that  will  appeal  to  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  To  ad- 
vance the  ai'gument  of  danger  to  life  and  limb  will  only  enlist 
their  increased  zeal,  for  that  i^j  one  of  the  fascinating  elements 
of  an  athletic  contest  to  the  average  boy.  You  must  take  the 
boy  as  you  find  him,  and  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  transforming  him  as  you  will. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  i)rohibit  foot-ball,  or  any  or 
all  other  athletic  contests,  in  the  schools;  but  that  would  not 
solve  the  problem  ])y  any  means.  Boys  would  continue  to  i)ar- 
ticipate  in  the  j)rohibited  contest  beyond  the  pale  of  school  au- 
thority, unrestricted  by  jn-o|)cr  control  and  influences.  Under 
such  a  system  it  would  inc\it:il)l\   degenerate  into  a  mere  brutal 


c.iUcst  for  niiKrular  su|.nMKir.v,  wilhuul  n'unr.i  m  Auy  .  o^r  ..f 
ctliirs  (ir  .(Mirlcsv.  we  (ii'cin  it  far  l«-Urr  Tmi-  Ilicsr  .(iiil.sts 
to  (.iriir  iiikI.i-  111.'  wise  cimiUmiI  mikI  (liiM'.li.in  (if  llic  fMiMlllv. 
lii  this  luamicr  llic  i.riiicii.lcs  <.f  .oiiil.'s^ .  f.,i  l.r.iiaih.'.  fairness, 
Imui-st.v.  iiiid  iiitcf;ril.\.  thai  ^o  lo  liiakf  for  slcriiii-  iiianliooil. 
.an  lie  skiUfnllv  nnd  cllctnallv  incni.alcd.  and  tlic  hoy  conic 
from  Iho  coiitcsl  llic  hcl  In- foiliavin-;  part  iii|ialc.l  in  il. 

TmhT  the  |ircscn1  Slate  orf^nnizat  ion  of  hi;;li  sihool  aih- 
h'tics,  tiiese  contests  heconie  a  powerfnl  factor  in  imrcasin;; 
tlic  hoy's  iiitcfest  in  his  school  dnti.s  and  inddin;:  liint  eircctively 
to  his  woik.  No  hij,di  school  can  he  a  niendxr  of  tiie  State  asso- 
ciation that  does  not  coni|dy  with  the  code  of  iiiies  poverninf; 
that  oi-f^mi/.alion.  No  hoy  can  narticiiiate  as  a  ineinber  of  a 
team  wiio  docs  not  comply  with  all  of  the  rules  and  i'e-;nla- 
tioiis.  He  must  1)0  <,'entlenianly.  fair,  (i>niteons,  and  honoi-ahle 
in  contcHt  nt  all  times;  he  nmsl  al.stain  fi-om  all  hahits  and  i>ra(- 
tieos  that  would  lend  to  weaken  his  jdiysical  ellVct  iveiiess :  and 
he  must  kiH'p  U])  all  of  his  school  work  in  a  nniimer  satisfactory 
to  the  memlu'i-s  of  the  faculty.  For  def(diction  in  any  of  these 
essentials,  ho  is  i>foliil>ited  ffom  contests  until  the  disability  is 
removed.  No  boy  is  allowed  moinbei-slii])  on  a  team  over  the 
written  protest  of  his  iiai-eiit  or  n'lardian. 

Physical   Education 

I  havo  said,  "that  every  child  is  born  with  the  inalienable 
right  to  have  all  of  his  faculties  harmoniously  develojx'd  to  the 
hiphost  capability  of  solf-dircrtcd  activity  iu  the  right  diro<tion." 
Ilis  faculties  arc  throe-fold,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
While  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  true  education  is  moral  train- 
ing, yet  this  must  have  a  jiropor  sntelloctual  sotting,  whicli  in 
turn  must  rest  on  an  adequate  jihysical  basis.  A  sound  body 
begets  strength  of  mind,  and  a  sound  mind  fostei-s  correct 
moral  principles.  The  body  is  not  8iini)ly  the  tenement  of  the 
mind;  it  is  rather  the  soil  in  which  the  mind  grows  and  flour- 
ishes; hence,  a  rich  and  abundant  soil  produces  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. Therefore,  it  is  essential  lo  the  highest  and  best  moral 
training  that  both  the  physical  and  inlelloctual  jiowors  be  ade- 
quately and  j)ro])erly  developed  ami  trained. 

I   do  not   think   that   onr  schools  have  l)e<'n  negligent   in   the 
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intellectual  and  moral  training  of  onr  cliiltlren;  but  I  can  not 
say  as  inlich  as  to  their  i)iiysical  (leveloi)niont.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  that  has  not  been  atteni[)tcd  as  yot.  True, 
our  teachei-s  have  been  energetic  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal; but  these  are  meager  at  most.  We  have  a  gradcnj  course 
in  school  calisthenics,  and  our  teachers  are  faithful  and  consci- 
ejitious  in  trying  to  carry  it  out;  but  many  of  them  lack  ade- 
quate training  in  this  resitect,  and  have  not  the  i)liy8ical  appa- 
ratus for  effective  work.  The  rest  jjcriods  are  utilized  for  })hysi- 
cal  culture;  and,  when  the  weather  ])ermits,  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  j)articipate  in  outdoor  sports  and  games  under 
the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

AVe  neeil  more  adequate  playgrounds  at  some  of  the  schools, 
where  the  children  can  i)artici])ate  more  freely  in  outdoor  exer- 
cise. Every  s<-liool  should  have  a  fully  eciuiiqied  gymnasium, 
where  the  children  can  be  regularly  tniined  in  iihysical  activity 
at  all  times,  in  spite  of  the  weather.  And  above  all,  we  need 
a  comj)etent  j)liy8ical  director,  who  can  supervise  this  work  and 
thoroughly  train  the  teachers  so  that  their  efforts  along  this  line 
will  be  intelligent  and  effective.  I  know  of  no  need  of  the 
schools  at  this  time  that  is  so  great  as  this  reformation  in  the 
matter  of  jjliysical  training.  On  economical  grounds  alone  it 
would  be  a  judicious  investment,  as  the  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended in  the  j)hy8ical  training  of  children  would  be  more  than 
saved  in  the  more  rajjid  intellectual  progress  of  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  children. 

Other  cities  are  moving  in  this  direction,  and  Huntington 
can  not  afford  to  lag  behind.  I  quote  from  the  Sui)erintendent's 
Report  of  the  Richmond,  Indiana,  Schools:  "Gymnasiums  have 
been  provided  in  the  Starr  and  Garfield  Buildings.  In  the  latter 
building  the  gymnasium  is  used  during  the  day  for  gymnastic 
class  exercises,  and  in  the  evening  for  athletic  games;"  and  in 
another  place:  "The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  bought 
and  equipped  at  the  cost  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars  a  large  pub- 
lic playground  on  South  Twenty-Second  street,  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren in  the  upjier  grades  throughout  the  city.  They  emj)loy 
a  director  for  these  grounds  during  tlic  summer  vacation.  Dur- 
ing  the   school    months   teachers   snjiervise   the   ganicK  and    jilay 
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it.  As  I  said  iindiT  tiic  |irc<<'diii-  loiiic,  a  sound  l.odv  is  i-sscn- 
tiiil  to  u  sound  mind.  Tlicicfoic.  as  an  (Monomi.al  nicasnrc.  if 
for  no  otiior  reason,  it  is  well  to  look  after  tlie  health  and 
phvHical  comfort  of  children,  that  they  may  make  more  rapid 
]iro};resH  in  their  intellectual  dev('lo|imcnt. 

The  school  huildings  should  he  kept  in  a  sanitary  and  healthv 
condition.  They  must  he  well  li^dited  and  ventilated,  kept  at 
a  i)roper  temi>eratnre,  and  free  fnun  dampness,  dirt,  and  dust. 
All  of  our  school  huildin^s  are  kej.t  in  this  condition,  with  the 
poHsihIc  cxcoi)tion  of  Uie  ventilation  in  those  Imildinps  in  which 
the  hot-water  Hvstom  of  lieatinjj  lias  recently  boon  installed. 
The  i)roper  e.xhanst  of  foul  air  is  mainlaiiied  in  those,  hut  they 
nood  more  ade(|uat<'  inlets  of  ].nro  fivsh  air.  This  defect  should 
be  remedied  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

('hildrcn  sliould  be  carefully  trained  to  cleanliness  of  body 
and  dress;  to  correct  habits  of  breathing,  sitting,  standing,  and 
walking;  to  precautions  in  changing  of  apparel  to  meet  sudden 
changes  of  atmosj>heric  conditions,  both  as  to  temi)eraturc  and 
humidity;  and  to  the  avoidance  of  direct  draughts  of  cold  or 
moist  air,  especially  when  sitting  still.  Our  teachers  as  a  rule 
are  faithful  in  carrying  out  these  j)recaution8. 

Physical  defects  in  children  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
remedied  as  far  as  possible.  The  defectives  in  vision  and  hear- 
ing should  be  seated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  reported  to  jmr- 
onta  when  in  need  of  treatment.  Mouth-breathers  should  also 
be  reported  to  i)arents  for  medical  attention,  for  this  defect  is 
usually  caused  by  nasal  or  throat  troubles;  and.  if  neglected, 
is  apt  to  lead  to  disastrous  bronchial  diseases.  Our  teachers 
could  do  more  e(Te<tive  work  along  this  line  if  they  had  ade- 
quate training  in  methods  of  testing  and  npi)lication  of  remedies. 
I  wish  that  public  sentiment  would  advance  to  the  i)0int  that 
our  boards  of  c<lncation  would  be  justill.-ible  in  employing  mcli- 
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cal  experts  to  look  after  these  defertives  in  siliool.  and  admin- 
ister proper  treatment. 

Every  preeantion  is  taken  to  ])revent  the  spreading  of  eon- 
tagious  and  infintious  diseases.  lOvery  affected  or  exposed  ehild 
is  rigidly  qnarantined  from  sehool  until  it  brings  a  eertilieate 
from  a  physieian  eertifying  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
of  transmitting  the  disease.  Teachers  should  be  vigilant 
in  watcliing  for  all  susjiieious  symptoms,  and  aet  with  ]irom])t- 
ness.  No  siek  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school.  It 
can  do  the  child  no  good,  for  it  is  in  no  condition  to  do  effective 
school  work;  and  there  is  always  the  risk  of  needlessly  exposing 
others. 

A  regular  course  of  insti-uction  in  8im])le  rules  of  hygiene 
is  given  throughout  the  schools.  Mudi  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  ])revention  of  disea.se  by  a  careful  and  judicious  training  of 
children  to  the  intelligent  observance  and  ])ractice  of  hygienic 
laws  of  health. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 

Manual  training,  or  hand-work,  in  its  8imi)ler  forms,  such 
as  i)apcr  cutting,  folding,  and"  pasting,  clay  modeling,  etc.,  has 
existed  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  Iluntington  schools  for 
many  years;  but  it  was  not  until  in  September,  1902,  that  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  was  inaugurated  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  At  first  this  reached  only  a  more  thorough 
organization  and  ami)lification  of  the  work  already  sporadic- 
ally introduced,  with  the  addition  of  plaiting,  weaving,  basketry, 
and  knife-work  in  wood.  In  September,  1903,  however,  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  course  for  the  boys  was  inaugurated  bv  the 
installation  in  the  Central,  William  Street,  and  Tipton 
Street  Schools  of  fully  equii)pcd  shops,  provided  with  benches 
and  tools  for  a  course  in  bench  work  in  wood.  Since  that  time 
bent  iron  and  hammered  metal  work  have  been  added.  This 
work  is  offered  to  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades.  At  the  same  time  some  work  in  sewing  was  offered  to 
the  girls  of  these  gi-ades  by  the  regular  teachers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisor.  In  September,  1904,  the  work  of  the 
girls  was  j)laced  in  chaige  of  one  teacher,  and  a  systematic 
course  in  sewing  and  household  economics  was  introduced.     This 
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work,  liowcviT.  was  (iiuicr  tlif  (ii^t^■tioll  uf  the  HUpcrvisor  of 
iiiiiiuial  training  until  in  Sc|it("nil)cr.  I'.KIC.  wIkmi  it  was  orf;aiiizcd 
an  a  Hfi.aralf  (lc|iartniiMit   and  placi-d  in  cliarp-  of  a  si>c'i.ial  bu- 

Manual  lr:iinin<:  nn  a  (Icllnilc  pluiHc  of  jiulilic  siliool  work 
liaM  lonj;  8incc  jiasscd  the  i-xiicrinicntal  Htapc,  and  is  now  fully 
rccojjTiizcd  as  an  essential  department  in  ever.v  welln't;ulated 
school  svKtein.  It  needs  no  ai-;;\inient  in  defense  of  its  existence, 
as  it  has  itself  fully  answered  and  silenced  every  criticism. 

It  niif^ht  not  he  amiss,  however,  for  the  henefit  of  those 
wlio  do  not  yet  fully  under.stand  and  ajjiireciate  its  value,  to 
•jive  a  hrief  ex|ilanalion  of  its  ])uriiOHe  and  method.  Many  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  industrial  in  its  tendency,  that  its  purpose 
is  to  make  of  the  boys  cnrpenters  an()  metnl-workcrs,  and  of  the 
flirls  seanistrcHBes  niid  cooks.  It  is  not  this  in  nny  sense.  If 
it  leads  incidentally  to  Itetter  car|ienti\\-,  metal  working,  sew- 
ing, and  cookinp,  well  and  >;ood ;  hut  this  is  not  its  highest  pur- 
I)ose.  The  real  jmrjiose  of  nuunnil  training  is  to  develoj)  the 
I)Owers  of  tlie  ]nipil  through  spontaneous  and  intelligent  self- 
nctivity.  Appealing  to  tlie  eye  and  hand,  it  establishes  a  co 
ordination  between  the  sensory  and  the  motor  i)arts  of  the  bniin, 
wliich  is  a  most  important  steji  in  the  thorough  organization  of 
the  brain.  Tliis  i)roi)er  knitting  together  of  diflerent  centers, 
this  opening  of  paths  of  association  between  tlie  sensory  and 
central  portions  of  the  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  executive 
portions  on  the  other,  is  most  vital  to  its  health  and  eflQciency. 
It  makes  for  j)erfect  sanity  and  mental  health,  for  well-balanced 
adjustment  of  life  to  environment,  for  good  judgment,  for  self- 
control,  and  for  firmness  and  poise  of  character. 

Shop  work,  and  in  fact  laboratory-  work  of  all  phases,  en- 
genders a  habit  of  obsen-ation,  a  knowle<lge  of  the  difference 
between  accuracy  and  vagueness,  and  an  insight  into  nature's 
(■oni]dexity,  and  into  the  inadequacy  of  all  verbal  accounts  of 
real  jihenomena,  which,  once  wrought  into  the  mind,  remain 
there  as  lifelong  possessions.  It  confers  precision,  it  gives 
honesty,  it  begets  a  habit  of  self-reliance,  it  occupies  the  jmjiil 
in  a  way  most  congruous  with  the  spontaneous  interests  of  his 
age.  It  absorbs  him,  and  leaves  imjiressions  durable  and  jiro- 
found.     roiiMiared  with  the  vrintli   tan''li1  hv  these  methods,  one 
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broufiht  up  exclusively  b.v  books  rarrius  (hroutlli  life  a  tertain 
it>inotoiK'ss  froui  reality;  ho  stanils,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  pale, 
ami  feels  that  he  stauds  so;  aud  he  often  suffei-s  a  kind  of  mel- 
aueholy.  from  which  he  might  liave  been  re9eue<l  by  a  more  real 
education.  Too  niucli  of  our  school  work  divorces  knowing 
from  doing,  and  often  exaggerates  the  relative  value  of  the  for- 
mer as  compared  with  that  of  the  latter. 

Manual  training  ai)i)eals  to  the  initiative  in  the  i>upil,  and 
makes  of  him  a  self-directive  performer,  gives  him  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  of  indei)endent  thinking  and  acting.  It 
tenches  him  to  construct  into  forms  of  gi-ace,  beauty,  and  utility 
the  designs  which  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  mind.  It  puts  the  stamp  of  i)ublic  favor  upon  the  toilsome 
occupations,  and  invites  the  young  man  upon  leaving  school 
to  enter  some  one  of  the  vocations  that  must  necessarily  fur- 
nish employment  for  the  masses.  If  manual  training  did  no 
more  than  communicate  tliis  message  to  the  boy,  that  the  skilled 
mechanic  or  intelligent  farmer  is  just  as  useful  and  honorable 
a  citiz-en  as  the  lawyer,  lyhysician,  merchant,  preacher,  or  teacher, 
it  would  amply  justify  its  being. 

What  has  been  said  of  manual  training  in  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  boy,  can  be  said  with  equal  emphasis 
of  domestic  science  in  its  relation  to  the  training  of  the  girl, 
and  more — the  girl  should  thoroughly  know  how  to  do  well  the 
things  taught.  Every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  8i)here  in  life, 
nor  what  her  other  education  and  attainments  may  be,  nor 
what  vocation  she  expects  to  follow,  should  know  how  to  prop- 
erly prepare  and  cook  well  the  common  kinds  of  food;  and 
how  to  select,  cut,  fit,  and  make,  and  keep  in  good  condition 
ordinary  wearing  apparel ;  and  in  like  nmnner  how  to  perform 
well  all  of  the  duties  that  go  to  make  up  the  equipment  of  a 
good  housekeeper. 

Wherever  manual  training  or  domestic  science  has  been 
introduced,  it  has  restilted  in  greatly  increased  interest,  not 
only  in  that  dei)artment,  but  in  all  other  school  work  as  well. 
It  has  held  many  pupils  in  school  who  would  otherwise  have 
droy)ped  out  and  become  i)('rmanently  lost.  The  good  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  alone  is  ample  recomjjcnse  for  the  ex- 
pense of  maiiilainiiig  those  doi)artment8  in  our  schools. 
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While  wo  have  iiccoiniilishcil  iiincli  in  both  luamial  training 
and  (lonicKtic  science,  vet  there  \»  nnich  nuire  to  do.  Tlie  bovH 
liave  a  verv  eonipK-te  conrwc  olTered  them  in  tlie  -^laniniar  ^'nuh-s, 
lint  the  Rirls  n»  vet  have  had  only  one  phase  of  their  work  otTercd 
them,  that  of  Bewint;.  Thev  should  he  olfered  a  complete  course 
in  eookinfi,  as  well.  This  will  niH-essitate  some  outlay,  in  the 
way  of  fitting  uj)  cooking  lahoratories,  or  kitchens,  with  the 
])roper  iKpiiiinient,  b\it  it  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  jiracti- 
cable  moment. 

Both  the  manual  training  and  domestic  science  should  lie 
extended  to  the  high  school  just  as  soon  as  the  building  can  be 
rearranged  and  readjusted  to  accommodate  it.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  liigh  school  ni-od  this  work  even  more  emphatically 
than  do  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  grades.  They  are 
more  mature,  and  can  aeeomi)lish  more  in  the  same  time.  They 
have  had  their  interest  in  the  work  aroused  by  the  work  in  the 
gramnmr  grades,  and  they  should  have  an  oi)i>ortunity  to  round 
it  out  to  comideteness.  We  need  the  wovk  in  the  high  school 
to  liold  the  children  in  school,  and  to  enlist  their  increased  in- 
terest in  the  school  work ;  and  the  pupils  need  it  to  give  com- 
jdeteness  and  fullness  to  their  education. 

Text-Booki 

Complaints  are  sometimes  heard  about  the  cost  of  text- 
books, and  the  frequency  of  changes  in  text-books.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  these  complaints  is  well-founded.  Under 
the  Indiana  uniform  text-book  law,  the  elementary  schools  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  purchaaing  their  text-books  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  If  there  be  any  objection  to  the  price, 
it  is  rather  that  they  are  too  cheap  to  insure  the  adoption  of 
the  best  books. 

Under  the  text-book  law,  contracts  must  be  made  for  peri- 
ods of  five  or  ten  years,  and  changes  of  books  can  not  be  made 
except  at  the  expiration  of  contracts.  In  many  instances  no 
change  has  been  made,  but  the  same  text  has  been  readoptcd. 
W^hen  present  contracts  expire,  the  texts  now  in  use  will  have 
been  used  for  the  following  periods  respectively:  U.  B.  history, 
fifteen  years;  advanced  geograjihy,  ten  years;  advanced  readers, 
ten   years;    copybooks,   ten   years;   grammars,   ten    years;    physi- 
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olopios,  ten  yrars;  six'llinp  book,  ten  yem-s;  aritlimotics.  five 
yeai-s;  ]ii-iiiiary  readers,  live  yoarsi;  intfO(hictoi-y  jn'o;jra])liy,  five 
years.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  above  llfiuivs  do  not 
rei)re.sent  the  full  ju'riod  of  adoption,  for  some  of  the  books  will 
l)i-obably  be  readoi)ted  at  the  exjjii-ation  of  the  pi-esent  eontrnets. 
In  the  liigh  school,  the  objection  to  both  the  cost  of  text- 
books and  frequent  chanp;es  in  texts  has  been  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  installation  of  a  rental  library.  For  the  use  of  a  regular 
text-book  for  a  term  of  school  the  pui)il  pays  a  rental  fee  equal 
to  one  fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thus,  for  an  exi)enditure 
of  fron*  75  cents  to  ^1.25  a  term,  a  j)upil  will  get  tiie  use  of 
text-books  that  would  cost  him  from  :fi3.75  to  §:r..25.  In  tlie 
department  of  English  classics  the  saving  is  even  far  greater 
than  this.  An  average  i>ui)il  in  I^nglish  will  use  from  five  to 
ten  classics  during  a  term,  and  these  will  cost  from  25  cents 
to  50  cents  each,  or  a  total  average  cost  jht  term  of  about 
$2.75.  He  gets  the  use  of  all  of  these  books  for  one  fet;  of  25 
cents  ])er  term,  or  one-eleventh  the  cost  of  the  books.  This 
system  is  saving  the  ])eo])le  of  Huntington  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  in  the  cost  of  high  scliool  texts  nlone;  and  without 
any  cost  whatever  to  the  board  of  education,  as  the  library  is 
self-sustaining,  the  rental  fees  paying  for  new  books  to  replace 
the  old  ones  as  they  wear  out,  and  for  new  adoptions  to  replace 
old  texts  displaced.  One  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
texts  can  be  changed  as  often  as  the  welfare  of  the  school  de- 
mands, without  hardship  to  patrons,  and  hence  without  any 
objection  on  their  part.  Patronage  of  the  rental  library  is  en- 
tirely optional  with  the  i)upil,  he  being  at  liberty  to  purchase 
or  rent  his  books,  just  as  he  chooses. 

Supplementary  Reading 

Reading  is  essentially  the  backbone  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  primary 
grades.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the  pupils  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  the  best  reading  matter 
to  be  procured.  This  requires  that  several  sets  of  the  best 
supplementary  readers  i)ubliRhcd  should  be  placed  in  each  room 
in  the  city.  To  require  the  ])atrons  to  purchase  a  copy  of  each 
of   these   readei-s  for   each   child   would   entail   an    unjust   hard- 
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pliij)  n]i()ii  tlu'in;  so  thoy  Jirc  asktMl  to  ])urcliiise  only  the  regular 
reader  adopled  by  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  board  of 
edneation  has  imrcliased  and  i)laced  in  eaeli  room  in  the  city 
schools  a  fall  set  of  each  of  the  following  readers  as  designated: 

Fii-st  (^rade:  Ward's  National  I'rinier,  Cyr's  Children's 
Primer,  IloKon's  Primer. 

Second  Urade:  Ward's  Kational  First  Header,  Cyr's  Chil- 
dren's First  Header,  Arnold  and  (Jilhert's  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literature  IJook  I. 

Third  grade:  AVard's  Kational  Second  Reader,  Cyr's  Chil- 
dren's Second  Header,  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literal ni-e  Hook  IL,  Stickney's  Second  Reader. 

Fotirtii  Grade:  AN'ard's  Rational  Third  Reader,  Cyr's  Chil- 
dren's Tliird  Reader,  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literature  Hook  IIP,  Stickney's  Third  Reader. 

Ill  addition  to  tliese,  sjjccial  sets  vf  the  following  books  have 
been  distributed  to  various  grades:  Judaon  and  Bender's  Graded 
Literature  Readers,  Hlaisdell's  Child  Life  Headers,  Jones's  Read- 
ers, and  Heart  of  Oak  Hooks. 

Since  the  child  can  use  but  one  book  at  a  time,  it  costs  the 
board  no  more  to  furnish  several  sets  to  each  room  than  it  would 
to  furnish  one  set.  If  but  one  set  were  furnished  to  a  room,  it 
would  be  in  constant  use,  and  consequently  would  last  but  one- 
fifth  as  long  as  each  of  five  sets. 

Under  this  system,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  our  children  arc  freely  provided  with  a  rich  and 
varied  assortment  of  choice  reading. 

Grade  Libraries 

Every  schoolroom  in  the  city  below  the  high  school,  with 
the  exception  of  first  grade  rooms,  is  sujiplied  with  a  circulating 
library,  called  a  Grade  Library.  These  Grade  Libraries  con- 
tain from  125  to  150  volumes  each,  mf  well  selected  books  suited 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  and  to  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  grade.  The  books  are  used  by  the  pupils  individ- 
ually for  home  reading,  and  collectively,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  for  HU[)plementing  the  regular  class  work.  These 
libraries  arc  a  jjotent  factor  in  enriching  every  phase  of  school 
work,  and  in  cultivating  in  the  jjujiils  a  taste  for  good  and  whole- 
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Classification    and    Promotion 

Tlic  f^'iHiiitio"  «f  the  siliools  is  u])oii  a  Bominrmuiil  biiKis; 
lluit  is,  I'licli  firade  is  divided  into  two  Hoiniiiniiuai  swtions. 
UndtT  this  arrangoiiu'iit  the  st-voiiil  classes  tlirougliout  tlie  ecliools 
are  separated  by  intervals  of  one-half  year.  Regular  promo- 
tions ai-e  made  at  the  end  of  each  semiannual  term,  in  January 
and  May  respectively.  A  class  is  organized  in  the  first  grade 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semiannual  term,  and  one  is  gi'aduated 
from  the  high  school  at  the  close  of  each  t<'mi. 

Individual  jiroinotions  nniy  occur  at  any  time,  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  princi])al,  a  ]>ui)il  is  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  satisfactorily. 
Pupils  who  fall  hoj)eleH8ly  behind  their  classes  may  also  be 
droj)j)cd  back  to  the  next  lower  grade  nt  nny  time,  whenever  it 
apjiears  to  be  to  his  best  interests  to  do  so.  Promotions  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  made  by  grades,  in  the  liigh  Rchool  by 
subjects. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  semiannual 
classification  system:  Frequent  promotions  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  pupils;  a  pui)il  failing  loses  but  a  half  year,  instead  of 
a  whole  year;  a  pupil  losing  class  standing  by  prolonged  absence, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  other  causes,  may  be  properly  classi- 
fied at  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
whole  year;  individual  jironiotions  of  strong  pui)ils  may  be 
made  more  frequently.  The  strongest  argument  against  the 
semiannual  classification  system  is  that  it  multijilies  classes, 
until,  in  most  schools,  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  main- 
tain a  one-class-to-a-teacher  system;  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  very  important  consideration. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  superintendents  in  Indiana  to  advo- 
cate and  inaugurate  the  semiannual  classification  system,  having 
used  it  in  the  schools  under  my  charge  for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  I  have,  however,  from  exijcrience  and  observation,  become 
so  impressed  with  the  decided  advantage  of  the  one-class  system, 
tliat  I  am  almost  rcadv  to  advocate  the  abolishment  of  the  semi- 
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annual  classification  system  in  the  iiitcrcsts  of  the  one-class  plan. 

ITnder  tluit  jilan  the  teacher  devotes  half  of  her  time  to 
henrinj;  the  recitation,  and  the  other  half  to  supervising  the 
study  work  of  the  jmiiils.  This  is  of  i)riMie  iinirortance,  especially 
in  the  primary  pi-ades.  A  teacher  can  nccom]ilish  far  more  by  de- 
voting half  of  her  time  to  training  ])ui)ils  to  correct  habits  and 
methods  of  study,  and  the  other  half  to  hearing  recitations  well 
j>rej)ai'ed,  than  in  using  her  entire  time  in  an  atteni])t  to  con- 
duct jirojier  recitations  u])on  half-jirepared,  ill-pii'pared,  or  not- 
at-allprejiarod  lessons.  This  ]ilan  also  gives  the  teacher  an  op- 
portunity to  come  in  ]>ersonal  contact  with  those  peculiarly 
constituted  individuals,  who  se<'in  to  be  misfits  and  do  not  hold 
their  ])laces  in  the  class,  and  extend  to  them  the  necessary  indi- 
vidual special  assistance.  In  this  resj)ect  it  is  far  better  than 
the  "Uatavin  plan,"  because  the  regular  tea<lier  understands  the 
l)eculiar  characteristics  of  the  ]iu])il  and  knows  how  to  approach 
him.  It  is  much  easier  to  change  from  an  annm\l  to  a  semi- 
annual classification  system,  than  it  is  to  change  from  the  semi- 
annual to  the  annual;  else  I  would  not  hesitate  to  change  to 
the  annual  at  once,  in  order  to  reaj)  the  benefits  of  the  single- 
class  plan.  I  may  yet  decide  to  do  so  in  the  near  future,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  reform. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  school,  promotions  are  made  largely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil's  ability  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade;  as  the  pupil  advances  in 
the  course,  it  is  based  more  directly  upon  his  standing  as  evi- 
denced by  a  combination  of  his  daily  class  work  and  written  ex- 
aminations. The  teacher  is  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  modify 
the  records  in  accordance  with  her  best  judgment.  The  teacher 
should  not  make  herself  a  slave  to  pades  and  per  cents.,  but 
should  make  a  judicious  use  of  these  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  jjupil's  cajiability  for  doing  the  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  per  cent,  of  pupils 
promoted  in  tlie  various  grades  and  classes  from  the  first  grade 
in  the  primary  department  to  the  senior  class  in  the  high  school. 
It  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  faihires  occurs  in  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  high  school.  The  grammar  grades  come  next  in 
point  of  failures. 
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Record    of   Pupil's    Standing   and    Reports   to    Parents 

A  pcriDiinont  record  of  llic  pupil's  standinj;  and  jh-o^iitss  in 
all  of  his  studies  is  carefully  kept  in  a  card-filing  system.  ICath 
card  contains  a  comi'lete  record  of  the  pupil  for  eight  terms, 
or  four  yeai-s.  This  card  is  kei)t  in  the  room  where  tlie  iiupil  is 
cla.'<sified  until  it  is  filled,  or  the  ])upil  withdniws  fi-oiii  school, 
when  it  is  sent  to  the  sui)erintendent's  oflice,  and  filed  alphabet- 
ically in  a  ]>ermancnt  cardliling  cabinet.  In  the  case  of  a  with- 
drawn pu])!!,  should  he  again  return  to  school,  the  <ard  is  sent 
out  to  the  proper  room,  and  his  i-ecord  continued  uj'on  it  until 
it  is  filled,  when  it  is  again  sent  to  the  superintendent's  oflice 
to  be  iK'rmanenlly  filed.  Tims  the  complete  record  of  any  jjujiil 
who  has  ever  attended  flic  schools  can  be  looke<l   up   instantly. 

rjioii  a  smaller  cnnl.  containing  space  for  his  record  for 
one  term,  a  duplicate  of  tliis  rejmrt  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
gii:inliaii  at  llic  end  of  c:u  li  month  for  his  insi)e(tion,  who  signs 
il   ;incl   icIiiMis   it    to   thr  IcniliiT.      Ill   tliis  manner  tin-  imrcnt   or 
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puanlinii  is  kcjit  inforinod  as  to  tlio  ])U|)irs  in-ofrress.  Parents 
can  maki-  tlu-sc  reports  i)o\\crful  aficncics  in  inspiring  pujiils  to 
IlK'ir  best  cirorts,  if  tlicv  will  inai<c  tlic  jiroiKM-  iiso  of  tlioni.  Tliey 
sliouUl  not  be  viewed  frivolonsiy,  or  passed  over  lij;htlv.  I'upils 
slionld  1)0  made  to  fei'l  that  tiiese  niontlily  rei)orts  are  inii)ortant 
e])oelis  in  tlieir  school  jirof^ress.  If  tiie  pu])il  hrinjis  home  a 
<;ood  re])ort,  the  ])arents  sliould  let  him  know  that  they  a]>pre- 
ciate  it  by  extending  the  jiraise  which  he  merits.  If  the  re])ort 
is  unsatisfactory,  immediate  stejis  should  be  taken  to  cause 
an  improvement  in  the  report  for  the  next  montii.  Thus  will 
the  home  and  school  be  ke])t  in  close  touch,  and  they  will  work 
in  harmonious  <o-operation  for  the  i)ui)irs  progress  and  welfare. 

Art  In  the  Schoolroom 

Tlie  school  should  train  the  individual  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  its  maintenance.  That  is  the  best  educa- 
tion wliich  gives  the  ])U](il  the  largest  capacity  for  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  life.  I'^very  attri- 
bute of  the  truest  and  most  jterfect  life  to  which  man  may 
a8i)ire  has  n  proper  j)lace  in  the  school  work,  life,  and  environ- 
ment of  the  child.  The  i)roi)er  training  of  the  child,  then,  must 
bring  into  heulthful  activity,  not  only  his  bodily,  intellectual, 
and  moral  natures,  but  his  emotional  and  esthetic  faculties  as 
well. 

The  child  should  not  only  read  beautiful  thoughts  from 
the  best  writers  of  literature,  and  hear  beautiful  music  composed 
by  the  best  masters,  but  its  eyes  should  contemplate  beautiful 
surroundings  and  beautiful  objects.  The  child  takes  its  cue  as 
to  what  is  beautiful  from  what  it  sees  about  it,  and  what  it 
hears  others  approve.  It  is  in  early  childhood  that  esthetic,  as 
well  as  moral,  inlluences  make  the  dtH'i)e8t  imi)re8sion  and  have 
the  most  abiding  cll'ect.  The  most  valuable  esthetic  impulses 
can  best  be  develoi)ed  by  early  companionship  and  constant 
association  with  the  beautiful  a)id  true. 

If  you  would  have  the  child  become  imbued  with  the  artis- 
tic temiK'rament,  he  must  live  and  have  his  being  in  an  artistic 
environment.  Nature  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  this 
i-ealm,  and  we,  in  our  blindnesH,  sliould  not  seek  to  improve  ujion 
hei'  work  by  (ItHllgnriiig  her  products — her  trees,  her  hills,  her 
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-To    him  who  in  the  love  .,f  Naluic  holds 
Communion  with  her  \  isililc  fdiiiis.  she  s])eaks 
A  various  Innguafje;  for  liis  ^a.ver  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eliMiucnce  of  beauty,  and  she  {jlides 
Into  liis  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  liealinj^  symjiathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aw  are." 

The  school  grounds  should  be  kept  in  an  attractive,  artistic 
condition;  the  buildings  should  be  constructed  with  an  e.\e  to 
nrchitectural  beauty,  as  well  as  stability  and  nlility;  and  the 
interior  should  be  attractive  and  ideasing  to  the  eye. 

Schoolroom    Decoratloni 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  jiast  live  years  to  make  the  school- 
rooms and  halls  look  attrnctive  and  beautiful.  The  rooms  are 
all  large  and  eomniodious  and  well  lighted.  The  floors  of  the 
lialls  are  carjieted  with  linoleum,  and  the  stairways  with  cork 
or  rubber  matting;  a  strip  of  linoleum  extends  around  each 
schoolroom,  between  the  seats  and  walls,  and  also  down  the 
center  aisle.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  all  tinted  with  beautiful 
colors,  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eyes.  The  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture are  neatly  varnished,  and  are  kei)t  clean  and  attractive. 
All  of  the  old  seats  have  been  scraped,  sandpapered,  inlaid  with 
wood  where  necessary,  filled,  and  newly  varnished,  until  they 
are  as  attractive  as  new.  The  windows  are  kei>t  clean,  and 
attractively  curtained.  The  blackboards  are  all  of  genuine  slate, 
and  none  but  the  best  grade  of  dustless  crayon  is  use<l,  and  the 
crayon-gutters  are  kept  clean  and  free  of  dust. 

Many  beautiful  jiictures,  pieces  of  statuary  and  art  jiottery 
decorate  tlie  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  and  halls  of  every  build- 
ing. These  have  all  been  carefully  selected,  and  represent  some 
of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  art.  In  making  these  selec- 
tions,  care   has   been   exercised   to   secure   jiieces   of   real    merit, 
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such  118  will  tiiipt'iil  to  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  children  and 
arouse  nnd  cultivate  in  tlicni  an  appreciation  for  the  beautiful 
and  true. 

Many  of  our  children  have  no  opportunity-  to  see  beautiful 
and  attractive  rooms  decorated  with  real  art  in  their  homes, 
and  hence  tiie  schoolroom  olTers  the  only  opportunity  they  will 
probably  ever  have  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  those 
things  calculated  to  awaken  in  them  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Silently  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  of  the  child; 
and,  like  gems  of  literature,  fix  themselves  upon  the  memory 
and  become  an  impelling  force  that  directs  his  future  life  and 
conduct.  The  truth  of  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  reflex  action 
on  the  home  environment  of  the  child,  which  responds  with 
improved  home  decorations. 

Money  exi)ended  in  this  dire<tion  is  well  invested,  and  the 
outlay  in  the  future  should  be  much  more  liberal  than  it  has 
been  in  the  i)a8t.  It  will  inevitably  result  in  increased  esthetic 
culture;  nnd  this  will  lead  to  enlarged  capacity  for  enjoyment 
on  the  i)art  of  our  citiz-ens,  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community.  John  Ruskin  argues  that  it  would  be  a  judicious 
investment  on  the  i)art  of  the  government,  on  the  basis  of  econ- 
omy alone,  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  speci- 
mens of  the  world's  greatest  painting  and  sculpture,  and  place 
them  in  the  postofflces  and  other  public  buildings,  where  the 
masses  may  come  in  contact  with  them  and  breathe  their  inspira- 
tion; that  the  money  thus  expended  would  be  more  than  saved 
in  the  lessened  expense  of  maintaining  courts  of  justice,  jails, 
and  penitentiaries. 

SCHOOL  COLLECTIONS  IN  ART 
High    School 

Pictures  Ruth — Landelle. 

Sir  Galahad— Watts.  Cherubs— Parma. 

The  Old  Elms — Roberts.  Shakespeare's  Birthplace. 

Colosseum.  Triumphal  Arch. 

Study  of  a  Lion — Landseer.  Slstlne    Madonna — Raphael. 

Aurora — Guldo  Rent.  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Acropolis,  Venus  de  Mllo. 

Head  of  Christ— Hofman.  Paysage — Corot. 

Robert  Burns's  Birthplace.  Sphinx  and  Pyramids. 

Puritan  Sabbath — Loomls.  The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

Friozo  of  Prophets- Sargent.  Preliminary  Sketches  for  the  "Dls- 
Foruin.  coverer" — Hunt. 


IhtntiHiitun  Citi/  I'lihll 
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Central   School 


Picture! 

Frieze  of  Prophets — SnrRent. 

The  AngeluB— Millet. 

Tho  Balloon — Ouplio. 

The  End  of  the  Journey — Adan. 

Tho   Souls  Awakening— Sant. 

Stag  at  Bay — Landscer. 

The    Challenge — Ijindseer. 

Two  Men  at  the  Plow. 

Christ    the  Good  Shepherd— Plock- 

horst. 
Christ    Blessing    Llttlo    Children— 

Plockhorst. 
Christ  and  the  Doctors — Hofman. 
Madonna  and  Child — Bodenhausen. 
Baby  Stuart — Van  Dyck. 
Angels'  Heads — Reynolds. 
The  Helping  Hand— Renouf. 
Arrival  of  the  Shepherds— lycRoUe. 
The  Shepherdess— Millet. 
Christmas  Chimes— Blashfleld. 
Slstlne  Madonna— Raphael. 
First   Steps— Millet. 
St.  Cecelia  and  Angels— Naujok. 
A  Norman  Sire — Rosa  Bonheur. 
A  Noble  Charge — Rosa  Bonheur. 
Holy  Women  at  Tomb— Plockhorst. 
Madonna  and  Child— Murlllo. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua— Murlllo. 


If  SlicplM-rd— Murlllo. 
liiTd.sH— l,.Uolle. 
-Corot. 


nil. 


Pantheon. 

Sir  Callahad— Watts. 

Ucelhoven. 

Lincoln. 

Christ  and  the  Rich  Y'oung  Man — 

Hofman. 
Longfellow. 
Bryant. 

Rest  In  Flight — Knaus. 
Hawthorne. 

Haying   Time — Muzzelle. 
Lowell. 

Art  Pottery 
Tall  green  Duschek  vase. 
Brown  teapot. 
Terro  cotta  teapot, 
.lapaneae  teapot. 
Yellow  and  green  loving  cup. 
Flat  red  bowl,  with   cover. 
Light  and  dark  blue  vase. 
(inon   pitcher  vase. 
Brown     and     preen     pitcher     vase, 

twisted  handles. 
Rose  Jar. 
Low  Duschek  vase. 


Superintendent's  Report 


William   Street  School 


PIcturet 

John  AliU'U  1111(1  I'riscllln— Bough- 
toil. 

JJnilonnn  of  the  Chnir— Raiihacl. 

Stopiilng  Stonos — King. 

Hoail  of  Christ— llofiiinn. 

Christ  and  tho  Fishermen — Zim- 
merman. 

Slstlne  Madonna— Raphael. 

The  Cleaners— Millet. 

The  Return  of  the  Mayflower— 
Boughton. 

Madonna  and  Child — Bodenhausen. 

Stag  at  Bay— L-andseer. 

Soul's  Awakening — Sant. 

The   Horso   Fair— Rosa   Bonheur. 

Bayard  (Dog's  head) — Paton. 

Paysage — Corot. 

Landscape  with  Mill— Ruysdael. 

Frieze  of  Prophets— Sargent. 

Sir  Gnlahiul— Watts. 

]>ongfollow. 

The  Challonge— I^ndseer. 

On  the  Alert— Rosa  Uonheur. 

■Wagner. 

Christ  and  tho  Rich  Young  Man— 
Hofman. 

Mozart. 

A  Noble  Charge— Rosa  Bonheur. 

Tennyson. 

Rest  In   Flight— Koaus. 

Byron. 


Brittany  Sheep- Rosa  Bonheur. 

lUirns. 

Christ    Blessing    Little    Children- 

Plockhorst. 
.Milton. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors — Hofman. 
Pope. 

The  Angelus— Millet. 
Shakespeare. 

Virgin  of  Seville— Murlllo. 
Colosseum. 

Children  of  the  Shell— Murlllo. 
Arch  of  Constantlne. 
Casts 
Bust  of  Lincoln. 
Bust  of  Washington. 
Bust  of  Apollo. 
Lion. 

Art  Pottery 
Terra  cotta  teapot. 
Buff  teapot,  green  drip. 
Brown   tea   pot. 
Light  and  dark  blue  vase. 
Dark  red  Awajl  bowl. 
Yellow    AwaJl    loving    cup,    gree 

drip. 
Buff  Japanese  teacup,  green  drip. 
Tall  green  Duschek  vase. 
Tall  light  Bteln. 
Tall  green  stein. 
Terra  cotta  bowl,  with  cover. 


Tipton  Street  School 


pictures 


Madonna  and  Child— Bodenhausen. 
The  Angelus— Millet. 
Immaculate  Conception — Murlllo. 
Christ    Blessing   Little    Children— 

Plockhorst. 
Christ  and  the  Doctors — Hofman. 
First  Steps — Swlnstead. 
Angels'  Heads— Reynolds. 
Rest  In  Flight— Knaus. 
Stag  at  Bay — Landseer. 
Slstlne  Madonna — Raphael. 
Madonna  and  Child— Slchel. 
Washington. 
Aurora— Guldo  Renl. 
Mozart. 

Tho  Divine  Shepherd— Murlllo. 
Beethoven. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua— Murlllo. 
Liszt. 
Paysage — Corot. 


Chopin. 

Sheep  Going  to  Pasture — Mauve. 

Wagner. 

Shepherd  and  Flock — ^Mauve. 

Acropolis. 

Lord  of  All  I  Survey— Lewis. 

Pantheon. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair— Raphael. 

Art  Pottery 

Terra  cotta  teapot 

Brown  teapot. 

Chocolate  pitcher  vase. 

Green  mug,  with  handle. 

Flat  red  bowl. 

Light  and  dark  blue  vase. 

Spill.  ' 

Light  green  Duschek  vase. 

Terra  cotta  vase. 

Yellow    Awajl    loving    Cup,    green 

drip. 
Yellow  mug,  green  drip. 


i 
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State  Street  School 


Pictures 

Madonna  and   Child — Bodenhausen. 

Tlio  Clirlst    Head— Hofman. 

Frieze  of  Prophets — Sargeut. 

Song  of  the  Lark — Breton. 

First  Steps— Millet. 

Christ    Blessing    Little    Children— 

Plockhorst. 
Rest  In  Flight— Knaus. 
Christ  and  the  Doctors — Hofman. 
Baby  Stuart— Van  Dyck. 
Slstlno     Madonna  —  Raphael  (two 

coi)le8). 
The  Departure — Denneulln. 


The  Return— Denneulln 
.loan  of  Arc— l>'page. 
The  Parthenon. 
Notre   Dame. 
St.   Marks. 
•Mozart. 

Art  Pottery 

Yellow     Awajl     loving     cu 

drip. 
Blue  and  green   spill 
Buff  and  green  teii|)ot. 
Small  red  bowl. 
Ked  and  blue  llaring  vase. 
Duschek   bowl.   low. 


Allen  Street  School 


PIcturee 


Christ    Blessing    Little    Children— 

Plockhorst. 
The  Gleaners — Millet. 
Head  of  Christ — Hofman. 
Christ    Teaching   In    the    Temple — 

I'lockhorst. 
Madonna  and  Child — Bodenhausen. 
Shepherdess  Knitting— Millet. 
First  Slops— Millet. 
The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds— Lo 

Rollo. 
Christ  and  the  Doctors— Hofman. 


Rest  In  Flight— Knaus. 

Christ    and    the    Good    Shepherd- 

Plockhorst. 
At  the  Well— Anderson. 
.MondelsHulm. 

Art   Pottery 

Rough  brown  i)ltclior. 

Rod  and  green  vase. 

Green  Duschek  vuse. 

Spill. 

Ijow  brown  and  green  bowl. 

Tall  blue  Duschek  vase. 


City  Free  Library 


PIcturee 
Frieze  of  Prophets— Sargent. 
Sir  Galahad— Watts. 
Head  of  Christ— Murlllo. 
Parthenon. 

Six  Views  of  Pompeii. 
Cathedral  at  Chester. 
Interior  View  of  Cathedral. 
Conscience   Independents   In   West- 
minster Hall,  E^ngland,  In  1C44. 
Interior  View  of  Vatican. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Washington. 

Ixingfellow. 

Bryant. 

Lowell. 

Emerson. 

Holmes. 

Whittler. 

Beethoven. 

Lincoln. 

Webster. 

I^zarus. 

Samuel  Huntington. 


Teacheri'  Salaries 


Diniii};  the  jiiist  five  years  there  lias  been  an  unpreewlentod 
iutrease  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  all  over  the  country.  Hunt- 
ington has  made  a  decided  advance  in  this  respect  during  that 
time,  but  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  many  other  cities.  A  tew 
years  ago  Huntington  was  paying  the  highest  average  grade 
valarics  of  any  city  in   Indiana  outside  of  Indianapolis.     I  do 
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luit  believe  that  this  is  the  .ase  at  the  laeseiit  time.  1  judge  by 
the  fact  tiiat  it  is  becdiuiiij:  inur<'  (lini(  nil  fnuii  .\ear  to  year  to 
sciin'  liist  ehiss  leiichers  to  ar,c|,|  ),|a(cs  in  tnir  schools,  and 
we  are  losinj,'  more  teaclicrs  fiom  pi-omolions  to  bett.T  jiositions. 
If  we  are  arc  lo  ciuilinnc  i<>  sc<  niv  and  retain  teachers  of  the 
lii;,'liest    grade,    we    mnst     pay    the    salaries    that     will    .-ommaiid 


some  of  the   imjiortiuit   <  li 

ai-e  the  following: 

The  installation  of  a  (cnlral  hot  watei'  heating  jdaut  for 
the  High  Selio(d.  Cenlral  School,  and  City  I'reo  Library, 
by  which  a  more  e<|uable  and  sanitary  heal  has  been  secured, 
and  at  i\  greatly  r(  duced  c<ist  foi-  fuel  and  janitor  service. 

The  installation  of  a   complete  hot-water  iiealing  system   in 
,^.  the  William  Street   School,  with  the  same  results  as  in  the  ease 
■  ^J^'ot  the  eenlrnl  lieating  ]dant. 

.  ,'Mfe|.'  The  addition  of  Hushing  ( losets  to  the  High  School,  (Central 

(,•.>:«,'    f^^.],(,„]_   „„,i    Allen    Stit'ct    School,   which    has   giTiifly    improved 
the  sanitary  condition  of  those  buildings. 

The  addition  of  a  flreeseaiK;  to  the  State  Street  School,  and 
of  cheinieal  fire-extinguishers  to  all  school  buildings,  which  has 
greatly  lessened  the  danger  from  fire. 

The  inauguration  of  a  more  businesslike  system  of  i)ur- 
chasing  sujjplies,  which  has  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  expense 
to  the  schools. 

The  entire  elimination  of  the  deficit  in  the  school  funds,  by 
which  the  board  no  longer  has  to  anticipate  the  funds  for  the 
following  year. 

The  i>ayment  of  several  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  interest  to  be 
])aid  annually. 

Th(!  adoption  of  a  more  accurate  and  systematic  method  of 
taking  the  enumeration  of  school  children,  by  which  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  saved  lo  the  city  each  year. 

A  more  thorough  and  systematic  method  of  keeidng  the  rec- 
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ords  of  pupils'  attendance  and  standing  in  the  schools,  of  tab- 
ulating statistics,  and  of  making  reports. 

The  publication  of  school  reports  and  course  of  study  once 
every  five  years,  instead  of  every  jear,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
great  saving  of  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  board  to 
issue  a  much  more  complete  and  creditable  report  in  every  way. 

A  thorough  revision,  amplification,  and  enrichment  of  the 
course  of  study,  which  enables  the  teachers  to  do  better  work 
in  the  class  room. 

Modification  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  grades, 
so  that  pupils  are  required  to  do  less  of  formal  arithmetic  and 
other  abstruse  subjci-ts,  and  give  more  attention  to  reading, 
language  work,  hand  work,  and  other  subjects  easily  within  their 
capacity'. 

The  addition  of  bench  work  and  metal  work  in  manual  train- 
ing for  the  boys,  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls,  in  the  gram- 
mar schools. 

The  introduction  of  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of  de- 
partmental work  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  introduction  of  a  complete,  practical  commercial  course 
of  four  jears  into  the  high  school. 

A  largely  increased  attendance  in  the  high  school,  with  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  with 
the  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates. 

The  rental  text-book  library  in  the  high  school  put  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

An  improved  teaching  force,  with  increased  salaries  to  teach- 
ers, amounting  on  the  average  to  20  per  cent. 

Greater  freedom  to  teachers  in  exercising  their  individuality 
In  doing  their  work,  subject  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  desired 
results. 

More  individual  attention  to  pupils  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, resulting  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  pu])il,  rather  tlian  an  attempt  to  force  the  pupil  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

The  establishment  of  a  professional  lecture  course  for  teach- 
ers, which  has  greatly  enlarged  their  view  of  their  work,  and 
i-icreased  their  efliciency  and  effectiveness. 

I   would   like  also,   in   closing,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
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liios(   ui;;ciit  iincssilics  of  the  scliools  at  llii-  |.n'sriil    I  line.      Brief- 

A  licllcr  svstciii  of  M'Mliliiliiiii  in  (luisc  hiiiiiiiiifrs  riMCiitlv 
(•(liiii>|if<l  with  hot  wntiT  hciil  in;:  s.\  hIchis. 

i:iihirp'«l     fiK-ililirs    for    ii.co Iiiliii;,'    thr    ;;n.uiii;,'    hi^'h 

sihool,  lioth  in  rrcilat  ion  rooms  :iiiil  tc;i«iiin^'  folic. 

Heller  fa.ililies  for  ;i  tliol-on;:h  mikI  s.\  sl,>iii:itie  ,(.liise  of 
|pli.\siial  irainiii;;  for  the  piipiK  of  ail  Ihe  sdiools. 

Tlie  eiii|phivmeiit  of  an  additional  liist-;,'i-a(U'  teaeiier,  so  tliat 
the  snpervisoi'  of  iiriniai-y  instruction  inav  devote  lier  entire 
time  to  the  siijiervision  of  tiie  inslrnelioii  in  ail  of  Die  ^raih-s 
in  tile  (list  five  years  of  tiie  scliool  eonrse. 

The  addition  of  cooking  to  the  eonrse  in  (Joineslie  science 
for  the  girlfi. 

TIio  oxfeiision  of  niannal  training  and  domestic  science  to 
tlie  higli  s<l.o,d. 

While  I  feel  thnt  the  record  of  what  has  heeii  done  for  the 
schodlH  during  the  jiaHt  Ave  veiirH.  and  what  has  been  acconi- 
lilished  in  tlie  incr^MiHed  efllciencv  and  olfecf ivenesH  of  their 
work,  is  cniise  for  imich  grafiflcntion ;  yet.  we  should  not  he 
content  with  laurels  nlrendy  won,  but  should  redouble  our  efforts 
to  nccoiniilish  even  greater  things  for  the  schools  in  the  next  five 
years.  \\'<'  should  be  content  with  nothing  les.s.  There  is  a  great 
awakening  all  over  the  country  in  matters  educational.  Teach- 
ers everywhere  are  studying,  investigating,  working  as  never 
before;  and  the  outcome  will  be  jirogress,  jirogress  of  a  licalthy 
and  jiernianent  character.  The  child  is  sitting  in  tlie  midst, 
tlie  cynosure  of  all  eyes;  and  all  roads  lead  to  him  and  his  wel- 
fare. ^Ve  of  Huntington  must  take  a  hand  in  this  great  work 
for  the  best  develojiment  of  the  child;  not  content  merely  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  others,  we  should  take  our  jilace  in  the 
front  rank,  and  help  to  blaze  the  way  for  others  to  follow.  And 
yet.  in  our  eagerness  for  ])rogre88  and  improvement,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  what  has  been  accom])lislied.  We  should  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and  sound,  and  wholesome;  and  strive 
always,  with  earnest  and  liberal  sjiirit,  to  accomplish  that  which 
i-j  lii^ihest  and  best  for  our  boys  and  girls,  the  future  citizens 
of  oiir  beloved  country.        Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM   ]'.  HART.  .^n[.erintcn<lent. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A  course  of  study  in  any  system  of  schools  Is  a  variable  entity, 
constantly  changing  and  readjusting  itself  to  meet  the  increasing  do- 
ninnds  and  shifting  ideals  of  the  people  for  whose  training  and  education 
it  marks  the  way.  It  is  not  prepared  to  suit  absolutely  the  requirements 
of  any  particular  Individual,  but  rather  those  of  the  composite  individual 
—that  is,  an  ideal  individual  having  the  common  psychic  character- 
istics of  all  normal  children.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  an  individual  may 
be  found  who  embodies  all  of  these  essential  common  characteristics; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  children  will  vary,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  this  ideal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  course  of  study  must  be 
flexible,  so  that  it  may  be  readjusted  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of 
each  child. 

In  preparing  the  following  course  of  study,  the  child  growing  has 
been  the  determining  factor  throughout.  It  has  boon  the  purpose  to  so 
arrange  the  course  of  study  and  plan  its  operation  that  the  powers  of 
the  child  will  have  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  grow  and  develop  until  they  reach  their  highest  and  best  frui- 
tion. The  course  has  been  so  diversified  and  enriched  as  to  lead  out 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  child  to  the  highest  degree  of  harmonious 
self-activity,  and  thus  give  him  the  broadest  view  of  life  and  the  greatest 
capacity  for  enjoying  all  that  Is  beautiful,  and  true,  and  noble. 

The  course  naturally  falls  Into  three  divisions,  determined  by  the 
three  stages  of  development  of  the  child,  viz.:  the  course  for  the  pri- 
mary school,  where  he  is  given  the  tools  of  learning;  the  course  for  the 
grammar  school,  where  he  is  trained  in  their  use;  and  the  course  for 
the  high  school,  where  he  uses  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Each  of  these  stages  covers  four  years,  as  follows:  the  primary  school, 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth;  the  grammar  school,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth;   and  the  high  school,  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  course,  he  recites  all  of  his  work 
to  one  teacher,  spending  a  year  with  each  teacher  as  he  progresses. 
In  these  earlier  years,  since  his  power  of  concentration  along  any  spe- 
cial line  is  not  strong,  and  he  Is  In  need  of  much  Individual  help  and 
encouragement,  it  is  felt  that  he  will  receive  greater  benefit  from  the 
continuous  service  of  a  single  teacher,  who  will  thus  be  enabled,  owing 
to  the  limited  number  of  pupils  under  her  charge,  to  come  Into  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  personal  touch  with  the  child.  Later,  as  his 
powers  of  concentrated  effort  become  stronger,  it  is  believed  that  he 
will  reap  more  benefit  from  the  expert  instruction  of  special  teachers 
along  the  various  lines  of  work,  and  that  personal  contact  with  several 
teachers  at  the  same  time  will  have  a  broadening  effect  upon  his  mind 
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and   (llsiiosltlon^      Cuiisccjiii'iitly.    tlu'    work   from    the   slMli    to   llie   twelfth 
yiMirs   Is   orKimlzi'il   uiioii   u   lU'piirliiuiitiil   basis. 

A  <(>urHc  of  stujy  should  not  only  outlino  tin-  work  to  b<-  done,  but 
It  Bliould  also  prosont  to  tin-  ti-aclicr  some  of  tlio  Ideals  and  iiurposes 
to  bo  rcHllzod,  with  siiKRcstlons  and  working  directions  for  attaining 
them.  All  these  have  received  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  the  course.  Much  of  this,  however.  Is  suggestive, 
rather  than  mandatory;  and  the  teacher  should  exercise  wise  and 
Judicious  discrimination  In  adai)tlng  It  to  the  needs  of  particular  classes 
and  Individuals.  A  course  of  study  should  never  be  followed  blindly, 
but  should  be  Intelligently  pursued  with  a  broad  and  deep  sympathy  for 
the  child  to  be  trained.  The  child  should  not  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  course  of  study — the  course  of  study  should  bo  adauted  to  the  child. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

GRADE  ONE,  SECTION  ONE 
Reading 

The  national  Method  In  Ueadlng.  board  work;  Tlu>  national  rrlmor, 
I'art  I.;  Cyrs  The  Children's  I'rlmer;  The  llollon  Primer, 

The  children  should  bo  drilled  In  reading  short,  simple,  and  Inter- 
esting sontoncoB  from  the  board,  so  varied  aa  to  prevent  monotonous 
repetition  and  reciting  from  memory.  They  should  read  easily  from  the 
board,  using  a  vocabulary  of  at  least  one  hundred  words,  before  attempt- 
ing the  use  of  books. 

When  children  begin  to  read  from  books,  the  simplest  lessons  from 
several  primers  should  be  read  before  any  book  Is  read  through.  The 
reading  from  books  should  be  supplemented  freely  by  work  from  the 
blackboard. 

There  should  be  dally  drills  In  phonics,  as  outlined  In  The  Rational 
Method  and  the  phonic  cards  accompanying  It. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  secure  distinctness 
of  articulation,  naturalness  of  expression,  and  conscious  Interpretation 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Word  Study  and  Phonics 

The  words  of  the  reading  lesson  should  be  studied  as  to  form,  sound, 
and  meaning.  The  spelling  should  be  both  oral  and  written — oral  by 
sound,  written  In  semi-slant  script.  Since  learning  to  read  necessarily 
involves  a  knowledge  of  words,  the  study  of  the  words  should  precede 
every  reading  exercise. 

There  should  be  constant  drills  on  elementary  sounds,  the  purpose 
being  to  give  the  i)uplls  power  to  pronounce  words  for  themselves. 
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Capitals,  hyphens,  apostrophes,  and  syllables  should  bo  Indicated 
in  writing  words. 

The  meaning  and  use  of  each  word  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
An  excellent  method  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  pupil  use  the  word  In 
original  sentences  of  his  own  construction. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  to  spell  his  own  name,  the  teacher's  name, 
the  nnme  of  the  school,  Huntington,  and  Indiana. 

Writing 

Practice  on  all  small  letters  and  necessary  capitals.  The  reading 
and  spelling  lessons  should  be  written  in  neat,  plain,  semi-slant  script, 
as  presented  in  New  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing,  Books  A  and  B.  Use  paper 
and  lead-pencil.  The  purpose  in  writing  Is  to  secure  legibility,  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  rapidity.  In  the  order  named. 

Language 

The  language  work  should  bo  both  oral  and  written.  There  should 
bo  daily  conversation  to  lead  to  clear,  correct,  and  complete  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Material  for  oral  language  study  may  ho  taken  from 
observation  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  neighborhood;  care  of  the 
body,  with  special  reference  to  cleanliness  and  neatness;  conduct,  with 
special  reference  to  politeness,  deference,  and  forbearance;  stories  and 
fables  from  history  and  literature;  form  and  color,  with  special  reference 
to  carefulness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  expression  In  description 
and  comparison;  pictures,  as  a  foundation  for  story  telling;  selections 
to  be  studied  and  memorized. 

In  written  language  there  should  be  dally  work  In  language  forms, 
copying  words  and  simple  sentences  from  the  blackboard  to  gain  a  vo- 
cabulary of  idioms,  such  as:  I  see,  I  have,  I  can,  we  have,  you  have. 
It  Is,  Is  It?  do  you?  are  you?  The  use  of  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  and  of  the  period  and  Interrogation  point  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  should  be  studied.  Each  pupil  should  learn  to  write  his  own 
name,  the  teacher's  name,  the  name  of  the  school,  Huntington,  and 
Indiana. 

Geography 

Place:  Up,  down,  front,  back,  right,  left,  here,  there;  location  of 
objects. 

Distance:  Inch,  foot,  yard,  mile. 

Direction:  East,  west,  north,  south. 

Time:  Day  and  night.  Sun — light,  heat,  rises  In  the  east,  sets  In  the 
west;  moon;  stars. 

Weather:  Warm,  cold,  clear,  cloudy,  dry,  wet;  notice  changes. 

Earth:  Shape;  surface — mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains. 

People  and  Life:  Homes;  public  buildings;  ways  of  traveling — car- 
riages, Interurban  cars;  ways  of  communicating  with  people — speaking, 
telephoning,  writing  lottors;   occupations  of  parents  and  neighbors. 
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Iloforoncv  Hooks:  Ixiiik  s  Hoim-  (■.coKriMiliy,  Pnyiu's  Ccograplilcal 
Niitiirt-  Studies.  Aiulrcwss  S.mii   Little  SlstiTs 

Hlttory 

illstory  of  the  Race:  The  St<ny  of  Kiiblii.  tlie  Aiyiiii  lioy;  reference 
books:  Andrewss  Ten  Uoys.  Keiniis  Outline  of  M.tliod  111  History.  Scotts 
Organic  Education.  The  Story  of  Agoonac,  the  ICsqulniau  Girl;  reference 
books:  Andrews's  The  Seven  I.lttle  Sisters,  and  Tlio  Seven  Llltle  Sisters 
Prove  Their  Sisterhood.  Scott's  Orfianlc  Education. 

History   of  the   I'niled   States:      Chrlstojiher   Columbus   and   the   ells- 
covery  of   America;    reference   books;    Dodge's   Stories  of   American    His- 
tory.   Oilman's    The   Discovery   and    Exploration   of   America,    Glascock's 
Stories  of  Columbia,  Scott's  Organic  Education. 
Historical  Days; 

Columbus  Day,  October  12 — September  and  October 
Thanksgiving  Day — October  and  November 
(Indiana  Day.  December  11 — December) 
ChrlHtnias  Day.  December  25 — December 
(Unroln    Day,   Kebrimry    12 — .Innuiiry   and   February) 
Washington  Day,  Febnmry  22 — January  and  F\)bruary 
(I^ongfoUow  Day,  February  27 — January  and  February) 
(President's   Day,  March   4 — February   and    March) 
Memorial   Day,  May  30 — March,   April,  and   May 
(Independence  Day,  July  4 — May  and  June) 
Some  or  all  of  those  In   ()  should  be  omitted. 

Drawing  and  Art 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education.  Book  I. 

Water-color,  chalk,  and  charcoal  work. 

Sketches  of  simple  landscape  compositions;  field  and  clear  sky, 
field  and  clouded  sky,  field  and  sky  with  trees  In  the  distance,  etc. 

Representations  of  the  different  seasons,  also  different  times  of  the 
day. 

Sketches  made  directly  from  life,  also  from  imagination  for  Illustra- 
tive work;  life  and  landscape  work  combined  In  the  Illustration  of  a 
nursery  rhyme,  some  game  or  sport. 

Sketches  of  g:rasBes.  seed-pods,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Simple  designs  for  book-covers,  mata,  handkerchiefs,  plates,  and 
bowls. 

Paper-cutting  of  common  objects,  toys,  etc.;  also  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  growths. 

Illustration  of  stories  and  games.  After  the  use  of  the  scissors 
has  been  gained  by  cutting  out  a  few  pictures,  the  original  work  should 
be  free-hand. 

Mudc 


Roto  Songs:     Attack,  phrasing,  accent,  enunciation. 
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Rhythm:     Counting,  marching,  beating. 

The  Scale:  As  a  rote  song;  with  one  syllable,  loo.  coo,  etc.;  -with 
all  syllables,  do,  re,  ml,  etc.;  page  1  of  Introductory  Chart,  in  the 
nine  common  keys,  movable  do;  establish  tones.  8,  1.  5,  3,  6,  2,  4,  and  7. 

Ear  and  eye  training;  interval  drills. 

Whole,  halt,  and  quarter  notes  and  rest,  measure,  bar.  double  bar. 
staff,  G-clef,  and  notes  on  staff. 

Introductory  Chart:     All  exercises  in  2-4  and  4-4. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation. 

Manual  Training 

Practice  measuring  with  Inch-marked  ruler. 

Practice  weaving  with  7  In.  by  7  In.  leather  mat  and  splints. 

Weave  Seegmlller's  Bogus  Paper  Mats. 

With  yam.  weave  single-thread  mat  on  6  In.  square  strawboard  loom. 

Simple  paper-folding  and  construction. 

Clay-work  and  sand-table  work. 

Sewing-cards. 

Reference  Books:  Love's  Industrial  Education.  Worst's  Construc- 
tion Work.  Kellogg'8  How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling.  Seegmlller's  Primary 
Handwork. 

Literature 

Gems  of  literature  to  be  memorized  and  recited. 
Familiar  talks  about  well-known  authors. 

Reference  Books:  Peaslee's  Graded  Selections,  Lovejoy'e  Nature  In 
Verse. 

Educational  Qymnaatlc* 

E:xerciBes  as  outlined  in  Nlssen's  Swedish  System  of  Educational 
Gymnastics,  pages  43 — 48. 

Manners  and  Morals 

Instruction  In  good  manners  and  morals  should  be  given  at  the 
opening  exercises  and  other  favorable  opportunities.  Instruction  In 
these  subjects  may  be  very  effectively  given  In  connection  with  all 
other  school  exercises.  In  fact,  this  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
Instruction.  In  giving  this  Instruction,  teachers  should  keep  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  manners  and  morals,  and  thus  avoid  all  occasions 
for  treating  of  or  alluding  to  sectarian  subjects. 

The  aim  should  constantly  be  to  seek  to  Implant  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  pupils  the  principles  of  right  conduct  and  right  living.  High 
Ideals  should  be  firmly  Implanted  In  their  minds,  and  they  should  be 
constantly  stimulated  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  realize  them. 
The  cardinal  principles  of  piety,  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanliness  in 
thought   and   person,   deference    to  rightful    authority,   consideration    for 
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Uio  rlghlB  of  olliors.  polltt'iicss.  iiiisiinsliiu'ss.  di.'slrc  to  serve  others.  In- 
dustry. fruKBlity,  iiiid  i):\trlotlsiii  sliould  bu  coiistniitly  ki'pt  before  them 
by  lii'th  pri'ci>i>t  ""Hi  oxiiini'lv. 

In  this  coiiiioctlon  liiHtrurtloii  In  tempiTiince  mid  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic Htlmulants  nnd  nnrcotlcn  on  body  luvd  mind,  u.s  required  by  law,  may 
be  carried  out  In  letter  and  In  Bplrlt. 

GRADE  ONE,  SECTION   TWO 
Reading 
The  Uatloniil  Method  In  HcMidliiR.  I'rlnier.  I'art  II.;   Indiana  l^nlversal 
Primer;  Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer;  The  Holton  Primer. 

Script  and  i)rlnt  ali)habet  learned,  and  constant  drills  In  phonics, 
as  outlined  In  The  Rational  Primer  and  the  phonic  cards  accompany- 
ing It. 

Follow  Instructions  as  outlined  In  Grade  One.  Section  One. 

Word    Study    and    Phonics 

Words  of  reading  lessons  and  selected  lists  from  the  other  work 
suited  to  the  grade,  both  oral  and  written,  oral  by  sound  and  letter, 
written  In  semi-slant  script;  continuation  of  drills  on  capitals,  hj-phens. 
apostrophes,  and  syllables;  thoroughly  learn  the  form,  meaning,  and  use 
of  each  word;   learn  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

Follow  Instructions  as  outlined  In  Crade  One,  Section  One. 

Writing 

Continue  drills  on  small  letters,  and  learn  all  capitals.  Continue 
written  reading  and  spelling  lessons  In  neat,  plain,  semi-slant  script,  as 
presented  In  New  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing,  Books  A  and  B,  using  paper 
and  lead-pencil. 

Language 

Oral:  Complete  statements  required  In  all  recitations.  Insisting 
upon  correctness  of  expression;  opportunity  for  connected  thinking  In 
reproduction  of  familiar  stories  and  fables  from  history  and  literature; 
recitation  of  poems,  and  meaning  of  poems  In  child's  own  language. 

Written:  Constant  work  In  copying  sentences  from  the  blackboard 
to  Increase  vocabulary  of  Idioms;  teach  use  of  capitals  for  proper  names, 
and  for  the  words  I  and  O;  dictation  of  short,  typical,  simple  sentences. 

Follow  Instructions  as  outlined  In  grade  One,  Section  One. 

Geography  * 

Place:  Right,  left,  up,  down,  front,  back,  here,  there,  above,  below, 
before,  behind;  location  of  objects. 

Distance:     Inch,  foot,  yard,  mile. 

Direction:     East,  west  north,  south;  locate  objects. 

Time:  Morning,  noon,  evening,  midnight.  Observe  sun's  path  and 
heat  In  dirTerent  parts  of  the  day. 
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Weather  and  Seasons:  Days — windy,  calm;  clouds — appearance, 
what  makes  them  move?  rain,  ice.  snow — what  causes  them?  names  of 
seasons,  notice  changes  from  one  to  another. 

Earth:  Shape;  surface — review  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains; 
springs,  brooks,  rivers. 

People  and  Life:  Ways  of  traveling — cars,  ships;  ways  of  com- 
municating— telephone,  telegraph,  newspapers;  tell  what  people  about 
us  are  doing.     Select  some  article  manufactured  here,  and  tell  about  It. 

Government — home,  school,  city. 

Reference  Books:     Same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

History 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Kablu,  the  Aryan  Boy;  refer- 
ence books:  same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One.  The  Story  of  Hiawatha, 
the  Indian  Boy;  reference  books:  Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Husted's  Stories  of  Indian  Children,  Krackowlzer's  First  Reader,  Cyr's 
Second  Reader,  Scott's  Organic  Education. 

History  of  the  United  States:  The  MayHower  and  the  Pilgrims; 
reference  books:  Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History,  Oilman's  The 
Colonization  of  America,  Glascock's  Stories  of  Columbia,  Moore's  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans,  Scott's  Organic  Education. 

Historical  Days:     Same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Drawing  and  Art 

Same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Mualo 

Same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Manual  Training 

Continue  measuring  with  Inch-marked  ruler. 

With  splints  and  leather  mat,  develop  pattern,  either  from  dictation 
or  original  design.  Apply  pattern  to  mat,  as  designed  on  squared  paper 
by  the  child. 

Weave  rug  with  continuous  yam  on  7  In.  by  7  In.  strawboard  loom, 
and  loop  fringe  on  ends. 

Sewing-cards. 

Clay-work  and  sand-table. 

Paper-folding  and  construction  continued. 

Reference  Books:     Same  as  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Literature 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Educational  Gymnastics 
Same  as  Grade  One.  Section  One. 
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Manners  and  Morals 
See  Grndo  One,  Section  One. 

GRADE  TWO,  SECTION   ONE 
Reading 

The  Rational  Method  in  Rending,  First  Reader,  Part  I.;  Indiana  First 
Reader;  Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader;  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Step- 
ring  Stones  to  Literature.  Book  I. 

Study  the  easier  lessons  In  the  above  readers,  and  such  of  Uie  re- 
maining lessons  as  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  class  demand. 

Occasional  exercises  In  sight-reading  from  primers  and  easy  lessons 
from  first  readers  for  fluency  In  reading. 

Breathing  exercises  and  chest-work  to  secure  volume  and  force  of 
voice,  and  exercises  to  secure  distinct  articulation. 

Constant  drills  In  phonics,  as  outlined  in  The  Rational  Method  and 
the  phonic  cards  accompanying  It.     Have  pupils  use  Grade  Libraries. 

Follow  Instructions  as  outlined  In  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Word  Study  and  Phonics 

'Words  of  reading  lossons  and  selected  lists  suited  to  grade  to  be 
thoroughly  lonmod  ns  to  form,  moaning,  and  use;  spelling  to  be  both 
oral  and  written,  oral  by  sound  and  letter,  written  In  semi-slant  script; 
continuation  of  drills  on  capitals,  hyphens,  apostrophes,  and  syllables; 
each  pupil  should  learn  to  spell  the  names  of  all  his  classmates. 

Follow  Instructions  as  outlined  In  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Writing 

Continue  exercises  as  outlined  In  preceding  grades,  using  semi- 
slant  writing,  as  presented  In  New  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing.  Books  A  and 
B,  with  paper  and  lead-pencil. 

Language 

Oral:  Insist  upon  clear,  correct,  pertinent  statements  In  all  reci- 
tations and  exercises;  reproduction  of  thought  In  reading  and  other 
lessons  In  original  statements;  careful  attention  given  at  all  times  to 
language  of  pupil;  observation  and  study  of.  familiar  plant  life — flower, 
fruit,  leaf,  stem,  root,  habits,  and  uses;  observation  and  study  of  familiar 
animal  life — domestic  animals;  parts  of  the  human  body — their  uses, 
movements,  care,  and  protection;  continue  exercises  as  outlined  In 
preceding  grades. 

Written:  Teach  use  of  comma  before  and  after  name  of  person 
addressed;  drills  on  common  contractions — don't,  can't,  it's,  etc.;  teach 
abbreviations — Mr..  Mrs.,  St.,  ct..  pt..  qt.,  gal..  In.,  ft.,  yd.;  dally  work  In 
copying  sentences  containing  new  words  and  combinations,  and  dictation 
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work;  constant  work  In  writing  oil^iniil  s.-ntiiics  in  (immTtion  with 
rondluK  niitl  otIiiT  li'ssons;  continui-  cxcrtisi's  iis  uutlin^il  in  pri'ii'dinK 
grades. 

Arithmetic 

DnrlMK  tills  year  nil  work  In  Qrllliniclic  ctinslsts  of  priirlid'  wllli 
objocts  and  lllnstrntlons.  The  aim  Is  to  develop  arltlinielleal  lilens. 
rather  than  to  acquire  skill  In  operation.  Children  lenrn  the  n-lations 
of  nninbers  by  workinR  with  llluKtrati\  .•  ninterlal;  they  handle  beads, 
counters.  pcRS,  sticks,  and  other  objects;  they  also  represent  numbers 
throuKh  drawing  and  construction  Hesulls  must  be  secured  by  constant 
Iiractlce. 

Oral  Numbers:  Counting  by  I's  to  10  objectively,  by  2'3  to  10  objec- 
tively; measurements  and  comparisons — pint,  quart.  Inch,  foot.  cent, 
nickel;  objects  compared.  groui)s  of  objects  compared;  addition. 
I's  and  2'8;  combinations  of  one  order  with  1  and  2;  results 
are  found  by  counting  objects;  the  value  of  each  number 
and  of  each  combination  should  be  recognized  at  sight  without  counting; 
problems  should  be  solved  by  arranging  and  counting  objects;  numbers 
from  1  to  5  inclusive;  fractions,  if,  and  Vi  ;  division  of  the  line,  tlie  squari'. 
and  tlie  circle  Into  halves  and  quarters;  separation  of  groujis  of  objects 
Into  halves  and  quarters. 

Written  Numbers:  In  beginning,  tise  marks,  rings,  or  simple  illus- 
trations, tlien  Arabic  characters;  integers  of  one  order;  signs,  +  (and), 
=  (are);  written  words  and  Roman  notation  from  one  to  live;  frac- 
tions, 14  and  Vi  ;  comblnatlon«  of  ono  order  with  1,  ond  with  2,  1  +  1=, 
l-f2  =  ,    2  +  1  =  ,    2  +  2  =  ,    3  +  1  =  .    3  +  2  =  .    4  +  1=;     also    arranged    thus: 

1     2    3    4     1     ;    .1 
1.     1.    1.    1.    2.    2.    2. 

During  this  term  oral  arithmetic  Is  to  be  emphasized  more  than 
written  arithmetic. 

Geography 

Place:  Cardinal  and  mld-cardlnal  points;  relative  positions — locate 
objects  with  reference  to  other  objects. 

Distance:  Draw  map  of  schoolroom  floor,  locating  objects  In  the 
room. 

Weather  and  Seasons:  Dally  observation  and  record  of  weather; 
observe  changes  of  seasons;  forms  of  water — steam  (where  does  it 
go?),  rain,  ice,  snow  (whence  do  they  come?  what  do  they  do?). 

Karth:  Surface — continents,  oceans;  review  springs,  brooks,  rivers, 
ponds,  lakes;  things  found  In  the  earth — metals,  coal,  gas,  oil. 

People  and  Life;  Races— Caucasian.  African,  Indian;  homes;  oc- 
cupations;  roads   (carriage,  railroad) — uses,  value  to  the  country 

History 
History  of  the  Race:      The  Story  of  Darius,  the  Persian   Boy;   refer- 
once  books:    Andrews's  Ten   lioy;^,   Kemp's   Outline   of  Metliod   In    History. 
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Soott's  Organic  Rducntlon.  Tlip  Stories  of  Gcmilia,  Manenko,  and  the 
Llttlo  Hrown  llnby;  reforcnco  books:  Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters, 
and  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood. 

.  History  of  the  United  States:  Ponce  Do  Leon  and  the  Fountain  of 
Youlli.  Fernando  Do  Soto  and  the  Mississippi;  reference  books:  Johon- 
not's  Stories  of  Our  Country,  Gllman's  The  Discovery  and  Exploration 
of  America. 

Historical  Days: 

(Columbus  Day,  October  12 — September  and  October) 
(Thanksgiving   Day — October  and   November) 
Indiana  Day,  December  11 — December 
(Christmas  Day,  December  25 — December) 
Lincoln  Day,  February  12 — January  and  February 
(Washington  Day,  February  22 — January  and  February) 
Longfellow  Day,  February  27 — January  and  February 
President's  Day,  March  4 — February  and  March 
(Memorial  Day,  May  30 — March,  April,  and  May) 
Independence  Day,  July  4 — May  and  June 
The  days  enclosed  In  ()  here  should  be  reviewed,  having  been  taught 
in   the   first  year's  work.     Indiana  Day   should   be   observed  only  when 
some   Indiana   history   has   been    taught.     Columbus    Day,   Lincoln    Day, 
Washington   Day,   and   Longfellow   Day   may  take  the   broader   form   of 
Discoverers'    Day,    Patriots'    Day,   Forefathers'   Day,   and   Authors'    Day, 
respectively,  and  may  be  observed  on  any  convenient  and  appropriate 
dates.     President's  Day  may  be   called   Inauguration   Day,   and   should 
be  observed  on  the  Inauguration  of  the  President;   it  may  be  observed 
yearly,  it  desired.    Governor's  Day  may  also  be  added  to  the  list.    Days 
of  local  historic  Importance  may  be  observed  also. 

Drawing  and  Art 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  II. 

Water-color,  chalk,  and  charcoal  work. 

Landscapes  representing  the  seasons;  this  work  is  also  used  In 
illustration  of  stories. 

Life-sketches  directly  from  the  figure;  also  imaginative  illustration, 
with  and  without  landscape. 

Illustration  of  sports  and  occupations  of  the  different  seasons, 
coasting,  gardening,  fishing,  etc. 

Sketches  of  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

Sketches  of  common  objects,  toys,  and  utensils  used  in  the  home 
life  of  the  child. 

Free-hand  paper-cutting  of  subjects  given  above;  also  illustrations 
of  the  occupations  and  games  of  the  "The  Days  of  the  Week,"  and 
"The  Months  of  the  Year." 

Simple  designs  for  book-covers,  boxes,  wall-paper,  and  rugs. 
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Music 
Roto  SOUKS. 
Rhythm. 

Review  nipasiiro.  hiir.  douhli'  li:ii.  sinfr.  C  <  l.r.  niul  l''iirii  pitches 
(c.  d.  e.  etc.)  on  stiifT 

Iiitrodurtory  ("hnrt :      ICxircisis  In  ,1-4.  .IS.  nnrt  CS. 

Scale  and  Interviil  drills 

Enr  (ind  eye  trnlnlnK. 

Wenver'a  Individual  SlRht  Sinking  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation 

Manual  Training 

Practice  measurlns  with  half  Inch  marked  ruler. 

Weave  rug  with  simple  border,  or  weave  hammock. 

Sowing-cards  for  blotter. 

Paper-folding  and  construction. 

Clay-modeling  and  sand-table  work. 

Reference  nooks:  SeegmlUer's  Primary  Handwork,  Worst's  Con- 
struction Work,  Trybom's  Ciirdhoard  Constnietlon.  Todd's  Handl>oom 
Weaving. 

Literature 

See  Grade  One.  Section  One. 

Educational  Gymnastics 

EJTcerclses  as  outlined  In  Nlssen's  Swedish  System  of  Educational 
Gymnastics,  pages  49 — 54. 

Manners  and  Morals 

See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

GRADE  TWO,  SECTION  TWO 

Reading 

The  Rational  Method  In  Reading,  First  Reader,  Part  II.;  Indiana 
Second  Reader,  Part  I.;  Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader;  Arnold 
and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II.,  to  page  84. 

Follow  instructions  as  outlined  In  Grade  Two,  Section  One. 

Word   Study  and   Phonics 

Continue  work  as  outlined  In  Grade  Two,  Section  One;  drills  on 
elementary  sounds;  accent  and  silent  letters  to  be  Indicated;  learn  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  the  months. 

Writing 

Same  88  Grade  Two.  Section  One. 
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Language 


Ornl:  Continue  work  as  outlined  In  Grnde  Two,  Section  One;  dally 
drills  In  oral  language,  Insisting  upon  correct,  accurate  statements  at 
all  times,  and  giving  careful  attention  to  pupils'  use  of  language  in  all 
school  exercises;  telling  of  stories  from  history  and  literature. 

Written:  Continue  work  as  outlined  In  Grade  Two,  Section  One; 
use  of  period  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation;  teach  abbreviations:  A.  M., 
P.  M..  P.  O.,  Dr.;  use  of  apostrophe  to  form  possessive  case  of  singular 
nouns. 

Arithmetic 

Oral  numbers:  Counting  by  I's  to  100.  by  2's  to  12,  by  3's  to  12, 
by  4's  to  12.  by  5's  to  100;  measurements  and  comparisons — yard,  gallon, 
dime;  lengths  measured  in  feet  and  Inches;  lines  compared — one  line 
Is  how  much  longer  or  shorter  than  another;  contents  measured  in  pints 
and  quarts;  addition  and  subtraction,  using  1  and  2  in  combinations  to 
12.  rapid  work  in  both;  problems — objects  arranged  and  results  obtained, 
only  one  operation  In  problem,  numbers  within  10;  fractions,  1-3  and  1-5. 

Written  Numbers:  Integers  of  two  orders;  addition  and  subtraction 
tables;  sign  —  (less);  written  words,  Arabic,  and  Roman  notation  to 
10;  fractions,  1-3  and  1-5;  problems — illustrations  arranged  and  results 
obtained,  one  operation  In  problem,  numbers  within  10;  constant  use  of 
objects  In  preparation  of  problems. 

Thoroughly  review  all  work  outlined  In  preceding-  grade,  following 
Instructions  given  In  Grade  Two,  Section  One,  in  the  work  of  both  that 
grade  and  this. 

Geography 

Place:  Cardinal  and  mid-cardinal  points  reviewed;  location  of 
schoolhouse,  homes,  room  In  building,  places  in  vicinity,  public  buildings. 

Distance:  Draw  map  of  schoolroom  floor  to  scale,  and  locate  objects 
In  the  room  by  careful  measurement. 

Weather  and  Seasons:  Daily  observation  and  record;  observe 
length  of  days  In  different  seasons;  observe  shadows  at  different  times 
In  the  day.  What  becomes  of  water  after  rains?  What  becomes  of 
water  when  the  teakettle  bolls  dry? 

Earth:  Surface — review  continents,  oceans,  springs,  brooks,  rivers, 
ponds,  lakes;  things  found  in  the  earth — review  metals,  coal,  gas,  oil; 
limestone,  marble,  etc. 

People  and  Life:  Races — review  Caucasian,  African,  Indian;  Mon- 
golian, Malaysian.  Review  homes  and  occupations.  Stores,  why  need- 
ed? Banks,  work  done  In  them.  Postofflce,  work  done  In  It.  Select 
some  Industry  In  Huntington,  and  tell  all  about  It. 

History 

History  of  the  Race:  The  story  of  Darius,  the  Persian  Boy;  refer- 
ence books:   samo  as  Grade  Two,   Section  One.     The  stories  of  Gemllla, 
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Munonko.  niul  tlio  Mltli-  llrowii  liiiby;  r.fcr.'iici'  books  same  lis  Crndo 
Two,  Section  One. 

History  of  tlie  United  StntcH:  Ciiplnln  Jolm  Suillli  aiul  VIrKlnlu; 
reference  books:  Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History.  C.llninns  Tbe 
Discovery  mid  KxploriUlon  of  Aiiierlcn.  Jolionnol's  Stories  of  Our  Country. 

Hlslorhal  Days:     Siunc  as  Cradc  Two,  Section  One. 

Drawing  and  Art 
Suinc  as  Gruili'  Two,  Section  One. 

Music 
Some  aa  Grade  Two,  Section  One. 

Manual  Training 
Same  as  Grade  Two.  Section  One. 

Literature 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Educational   Gymna»tici 
Same  as  Grade  Two,   Section  One. 

Manner!    and    Moral* 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

GRADE   THREE,   SECTION    ONE 
Reading 

The  Rational  Method  In  Reading.  Second  Reader,  Part  I.;  Indiana 
Second  Reader,  Part  II.;  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Lit- 
erature. Book  II.,  completed;  Stlckney's  Second  Reader. 

Study  the  above  readers,  beginning  with  the  easier  lessons. 

Occasional  exercises  In  sight-reading  from  readers  of  previous  grade 
for  fluency  In  reading. 

Continue  dally  drills  In  phonics,  as  outlined  In  The  Rational  Method 
and  the  phonic  cards  accompanying  It. 

Continue  breathing  exercises  and  chest-work  to  secure  volume  and 
force  of  voice,  and  frequent  exercises  to  secure  distinct  articulation. 
Give  frequent  exercises  In  silent  reading  to  give  the  pupils  the  power 
to  Interpret  the  thought  of  the  printed  page;  a  good  exercise  Is  to  have 
the  pupils  rend  a  paragraph  silently  and  thoughtfully,  then  close  books 
and  give  thought  In  their  own  words. 

Explain  to  the  pupils  the  use  of  the  Children's  Departm^-nt  In  the 
City  Free  Library,  and  encourage  them  to  make  use  of  It.  Have  them 
also  make  constant  use  of  tlio  Grade  Library. 
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Word   Study   and   Phonics 

Thorousli  drills  on  nil  now  words,  not  only  In  reading  lessons,  but 
In  all  other  subjerts.  ns  to  form,  nicnnlng,  nnd  use. 

SpcIlInK  should  be  both  ornl  nnd  written;  oral  by  sound  and  let- 
ter, written  by  seml-slnnt  script.  Careful  attention  given  to  use  of 
capitals,  and  jmnctuatlon  for  abbreviating  and  compounding.  Silent  let- 
ters should  also  he  Indicated. 

Pupils  should  thoroughly  review  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 
They  should  also  be  drilled  In  the  use  of  the  proper  Websterlan  diacrit- 
ical marks  to  Indicate  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds.  These  drills 
should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  mark  words  dlacrlt- 
Ically,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  ability  to  correctly  pro- 
nounce words  when  so  marked.  Instead  of  having  pupils  mark  vowels 
In  given  words,  the  teacher  should  mark  them,  and  then  have  the  pupils 
pronounce  them  ns  Indicated. 

Thoroughly  review  all  work  as  outlined  In  preceding  grades. 

Writing 

New  Era  Soml-Slant  Writing,  nook  1,  using  pen  and  Ink.  Before 
■writing  In  copy-book,  drill  pupils  thoroiighly  In  writing  the  given  copy 
on  practice  paper.  When  they  have  learned  to  write  It  well,  then  have 
them  write  In  copy-books. 

Carefully  train  pupils  In  proper  position  of  materials  and  body,  and 
manner  of  holding  and  using  pen. 

Train  them  In  the  caro  of  materials  and  pen,  and  the  use  of  blotter 
and  pen-wiper. 

In  writing  from  copy,  take  special  care  that  they  write  from  original 
copy,  and  not  from  what  they  have  written  In  Imitation  of  It. 

Language 

Oral:  Observation  of  plant  life;  study  of  plant  from  seed  to  fruit; 
observation  of  trees  throughout  the  year;  common  wild  flowers.  Ob- 
servation of  animal  life;  birds  commonly  seen  In  the  neighborhood. 
Human  body — food,  exercise,  sleep,  protection,  habits  of  cleanliness; 
right  use  of  body;  why  keep  strong?  Stories  from  literature  and  history. 
Selections  from  prose  and  poetry  memorized  and  recited.  Encourage 
pupils  to  discourse  freely  upon  familiar  topics,  carefully  criticising  and 
correcting  all  improper  forms  of  expression. 

Written:  Scott  and  Soutliworth's  Lessons  In  English,  Book  One.  to 
Lesson  XXIX.,  page  29;  supplement  the  work  outlined  In  the  text  freely 
with  original  exercises.  Train  the  pupils  In  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
to  distinguish  singular  and  plural  possesslves.  Thoroughly  review 
I)unctuatlon  marks  introduced  in  previous  grades,  and  train  pupils  In  the 
iiae  of  the  comma  and  exclamation  point.  FYequent  exercises  to  correct 
prevailing  errors  of  pupils  in  both  oral  and  written  expression.  Fre- 
quent dictation  exercises,  with  careful  criticism  of  pupils'  work. 
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Arithmetic 

Oral  Niiiiili.Ts;  ICcudlni;  In  imi;  coiiiilliiL-  by  L's  lo  Kim,  n's  to  IS. 
4's  to  2V.  r.K  to  KHl.  as  ii  i)ic]iarntloii  for  iinillliilUatloii ;  mi'asiiri'iinTits 
nnd  comparisons — review  coins  nnd  measures  of  preceding  grades,  (piar- 
ter-dollnr.  linlfdollar.  dollar,  hour.  day.  week,  month;  nddltlon.  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  each  probli-m  Involving  but  one  ojiera- 
tion.  with  comhluations  of  numbers  to  IT.;  partition  exercises  within 
15,  numerator  1. 

Written  Numbers:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi 
slon  tables — add  2  to  all  numbers  below  10.  subtract  2  from  all  numbers 
below  12,  multiply  2  by  all  numbers  below  S.  divide  numbers  less  than 
15  by  2;  In  division  use  three  expressions:  "2'8  In  — ".  " —  divided  by 
2".  "onehnlf  of  — ";  add  .'!  to  all  numbers  below  in.  subtract  3  from  all 
numbers  below  13.  multiply  3  by  all  numbers  below  G.  divide  numbers 
less  than  IC  by  3.  using  the  three  expressions;  written  words,  Arabic, 
and  Roman  notation  to  13;  intepers  of  two  orders  written;  problems 
should  Involvo  but  one  oix-ratlon;  signs,  x   (times).  -+-  (divided  by). 

Qeooraphy 

The  purpose  of  the  work  In  this  grade  Is  to  Introduce  the  child  to 
the  study  of  geography  pr()p<T.  nnd  to  lead  him  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  subject.  The  work  should  be  based  upon  home  geography,  and 
should  lead  the  child  to  form  clear  working  concepts  of  the  various 
land  and  water  forms  studied,  such  as  hill,  valley,  plain,  river,  lake, 
island.    Isthmus,  peninsula,  toast,  etc. 

The  study  of  these  should  be  approached  by  the  study  of  actual 
miniature  forms  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  horizon  and  easily 
accessible  to  him.  With  this  work  as  a  basis,  the  pupil  may  be  led 
through  the  imagination  to  the  formation  of  concepts  of  geographical 
features  beyond  the  range  of  his  observation.  Much  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  study  of  life  upon  all  forms  considered.  This  will  greatly 
Intensify  the  Interest  In  the  study,  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  more 
Intensive  geographical  study  in  the  future.  Sand-modeling,  drawing,  and 
description  should  be  freely  used. 

Surface  of  Home  Locality:  Level,  rolling  or  hilly.  Hills — direction 
of  slopes.  Slopes — long,  short,  gradual,  or  steep;  their  meeting  at 
upper  edges  forms  water  parting;  their  meeting  at  lower  edges  gives 
line  of  valley  which  Is  followed  by  the  stream. 

Streams:  Develop  the  formation  of  a  spring.  Develop  the  Idea 
of  a  brook-basin  and  its  source.  From  how  far  Is  the  water  drained 
Into  the  brook-basin?  Direction  of  stream,  velocity,  size,  banks,  mouth, 
tributaries.  Whence  comes  the  mud  In  the  brooks?  What  becomes  of 
the  mud?    What  do  streams  do?    What  are  the  uses  of  brooks? 

Ponds — how  formed,  shore  projections  and  Indentations. 

Islands — how   fornud.  shore  projections  and  Indentations. 

Soil — fertile  or  barren,  and  why. 
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Mo(ii<s  of  Life  In  this  Vicinity:  Stores,  factories,  machine-shops, 
Ilino-kllns.  stone-crushers,  railroads,  fnrmlng.  etc.  Read  to  the  chil- 
dren stories  of  other  people,  their  occupntious.  habits,  dress,  and  modes 
of  life. 

Maps:  Plan  of  school  yard  with  schoolhouse;  plan  of  neighborhood 
Willi  streets. 

History 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Clcon.  the  Greek  Boy;  reference 
books:  Andrews's  Ten  Hoys,  Guerber's  The  Story  of  the  Greeks,  Bald- 
win's Old  Greek  Stories,  Kemp's  Outline  of  Method  In  History,  Scott's 
Organic  Education.  The  Stories  of  Louise,  Jeannctte,  and  Pen-se;  refer- 
ence books:  Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  and  The  Seven  Little  Sisters 
Prove  Their  Sisterhood. 

History  of  the  United  States:  William  Penn  and  the  Indians;  refer- 
ence books:  Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History,  Oilman's  The  Coloni- 
zation of  America,  .Tohonnot's  Stories  of  Our  Country,  Eggleston's  Sto- 
ries of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Historical  Days:     Same  as  Grade  Two.  Section  One. 

Drawing   and    Art 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  IH. 

Water-color,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

L>andscapes:  the  seasons. 

Particular  study  of  various  forms  of  trees,  and  effect  of  color  at 
different  seasons. 

Action  pictures  from  life,  and  as  Illustration  for  stories  and  games. 

Sketches  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  singly  and  In  groups, 
combined  with  forms  of  pottery. 

Designs  for  the  decoration  of  common  objects. 

Illustration  of  stories  and  quotations. 

Music 
New  Educational  Music  Course,  First  Reader,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Keys  of  C,  G,  F,  D,  B-flat,  A,  E-flat,  E.  and  A-flat. 
Undivided  beat  In  2-4,  4-4.  3-4,  3-8,  and  6-8. 
Evenly  divided  beat  In  2-4,  3-4,  and  4-4. 
Scale  and  Interval  drills;   ear  and  eye  training. 
Rote  songs. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 
Written  work  from  dictation. 
"Stories  of  Great  Musicians",  by  Scrobey  and  Home. 

Manual  Training 
Sewing:      Practice    stitches    on    canvas.      Apply    these    stitches    on 
various  articles  In  the  bedroom  of  a  doll's  liouse. 

Cardboard    Construction:      Make    bedstead    for    the    doll's    bedroom. 
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Make  nil  measuromenta  with  elghthlnchmarkcd  ruler.  Insist  upon 
accurate  iiicnHuremonts. 

Rnflla  Construction:     Make  bedroom  cUalr  and  braided  uint. 

Clnyinodellng  and  sandtablo  work. 

Reference  Books:  Hapgood's  School  Needlework,  SeoginlllerB  Trl- 
mary  Handwork,  Kellogg'a  How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling. 

Literature 

See  Grade  One.  Section  One. 

Educational    Gymnastics 

Exorcises  aa  outlined  In  NMaaon'a  Swedish  System  of  Educational 
Gymnastics,  pages  05— CB. 

Manners    and    Morals 

See  Grade  One.  Section  One. 

GRADE   THREE,   SECTION   TWO 

Reading 

The  Rational  Method  In  Reading,  Second  Reader,  Part  11.;  Indiana 
Third  Reader  to  page  79;  Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader  to  ]iage 
87;  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III.,  to 
page  81;  Stlckney'a  Third  Reader  to  page  82. 

Study  the  parts  designated  of  the  above  readers,  beginning  with  the 
easier  lessons. 

Continue  exercises  in  sight-reading  from  readers  of  previous  grade, 
and  other  suitable  books,  for  fluency  In  reading. 

Drill  In  phonics  continued,  leading  to  the  Independent  recognition 
of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

Special  attention  given  to  cultivation  of  richness  and  resonance 
of  voice  and  distinctness  of  articulation,  by  giving  frequent  breathing 
exercises  and  drills  calculated  to  give  facility  and  precision  In  the  use 
of  the  vocal  organs. 

Continue  exercises  In  silent  reading,  aa  outlined  In  Grade  Three, 
Section  One. 

Encourage  pupils  to  make  constant  and  judicious  uao  of  the  Grade 
Library,  and  the  Children's  Department  of  the  City  Free  Library. 

Word    Study    and    Phonics 
Continue  the  work  as  outlined  In  Grade  Three,  Section  One. 
Study  groups  of  words  containing  the  same  root,  aa  walk,  walking, 
walked,  walker,  aUlewalk,  etc. 

Wrltlna 
Now  Krn  Seml-Slnnt  Writing,  Book  2,  with  pen  and   Ink. 
Follow  Instructions  ns  outlined  In  Grade  Three.  Section  One. 
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Language 

Or;il:      Contiiiiio  work  iis  outlliud  In  Criulo  Tliroo.  Section  One. 

Written:  Scott  and  SoutliwortliH  Lessons  In  ICn^llsli,  Hook  One.  from 
I>esson  XXIX.,  page  29.  to  I>>sson  LXV..  piiRe  (,2.  Contlnne  work  as  out- 
lined In  Grade  Three.  Section  One. 

Arithmetic 

Oral  Nnniliers:  ReaillnK  to  1000;  counthiK  b.v  2's,  .Ts,  4's.  iind  5'b 
to  100;  counting  by  2's  and  C's.  besliinlnK  with  1  and  2.  to  5(1;  countInK 
by  4's  and  G'.s.  be^lnnlnK  with  1.  2.  and  ,1.  to  20;  measurements  and  com- 
parisons— review  work  of  previous  prndes.  and  Introduce  sq.  In.,  oz..  It)., 
pt.  (dry  measure),  qt..  pk..  bu.;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  problems  InvohinB  but  one  operation,  with  combinations 
of  numbers  to  20;  partition  exercises  within  20,  numerator  1. 

Written  Kunibors;  Integers  of  three  orders;  addition,  siibtractlon. 
multiplication,  and  division  tables — multiply  2  by  all  numbers  below  10. 
divide  numbers  less  llian  Itt  by  2,  multl|ily  2  by  all  numbers  below  7. 
divide  numbers  less  than  19  by  .1.  add  •)  to  all  numbers  below  10.  sub- 
tract ■(  from  all  nunibiTs  below  H.  multiply  ■»  by  all  numbers  below  fi. 
divide  numbers  below  21  by  4;  In  like  manner  conHtru<t  tables  for  Inte- 
Kors  larger  than  4.  InvoIvInK  no  number  larRer  than  20;  In  division  use 
the  three  expresslonB  Riven  In  Orado  Two,  Section  One;  thoroughly 
rovlow  tho  U80  of  the  bI^hb,  -f,  — ,  X,  -»-.  =;  written  words  and 
Arabic  notation  to  100,  Roman  notation  to  20;  problems  of  one  operation. 
Involving  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division;  develop  the 
Idea  of  fractions  by  constant  objective  Illustration,  the  line,  circle,  and 
rectanglo  being  excellent  means  of  illustration  for  the  purpose. 

Geography 

Continue  study  of  geographical  elements,  as  outlined  In  Grade  Three. 
Section  One.  with  frequent  excursions  In  surrounding  neighborhood 
and  Imaginary  Journeys  to  other  localities  to  observe  geographical  facts 
and  conditions,  such  as  climate,  surface,  soil,  productions,  occupations 
of  people,  government,  social  condition  of  people,  etc.  Study.  In  a 
general  way.  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Its  form.  size,  surface,  climate,  etc. 

A  Study  of  the  Home  Region:  Study  carefully  the  productions  of 
the  city;  natural  productions — garden  products,  fruits,  milk.  eggs.  wood. 
Ice.  stone,  etc.;  manufactured  products — butter.  lumber.  Ice.  Icecream, 
lime,  cement-blocks,  brick,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.  Ixical  commerce,  as 
carried  on  by  wagons.  Interurban  cars,  railroads,  etc.  Mineral  products. 
such  as  stone,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  following  them  from  the  ground 
Into  the  various  forms  through  manufacturing,  so  as  to  show  the  relation 
of  nature  to  the  activities  of  man. 

A  Study  of  the  Industries  of  Huntington:  In  this  work,  llic  Idea 
should  be  to  proceed  from  some  well-known  Industries  of  the  city  outward 
to   the    localities    contributing    to   thilr    suiijiort.    Including    transportation 
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facilities,  etc.     The  following  are  some  suggestive  topics  that  will  form 
a  good  basis  for  this  work: 

Grocery  stores  to  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  and  rice  fields  ot 
the  South,  tea  gardens  of  China  and  Japan,  etc. 

Hardware  stores  to  the  iron  mines  and  smelting  works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 

Meat  markets  to  the  grazing  plains  and  cattle  ranches  of  the 
West,  etc. 

Lumber  yards  to  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  etc. 

Coal  yards  to  the  coal  mines  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

Feed  stores  to  the  corn,  oats,  and  hay  fields  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, etc. 

Gold  and  silver  to  the  mines  of  Colorado,  California,  etc. 

Shoe  factory  to  the  cattle  ranches  of  the  West  and  the  grazing 
plains  of  South  America,  etc. 

Erie  machine  shops  to  the  Iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

The  above  outline  of  topics  Is  Intended  to  be  suggestive  only,  and 
may  be  added  to  or  modiflod  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
diftoront  teachers  work. 

HIitory 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Cloon,  the  Greek  Boy;  reference 
books:  same  as  Grade  Three,  Section  One.  The  Stories  of  Louise,  Jean- 
nette,  and  Pen-se;  reference  books:    same  as  Grade  Three,  Section  one. 

History  of  the  United  States;  George  Washington  and  the  Revo- 
lution; reference  books:  Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History,  Bggles- 
ton's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Historical  Days:  Same  as  Grade  Two,  Section  One. 

Drawing  and  Art 
Same  as  Grade  Three,  Section  One. 
Music 
Same  as  Grade  Three,  Section  One. 

Manual  Training 

Sewing:     Make  sewing-bag  and  needle-case. 

Cardboard  Construction:     Follow  suggestions  as  outlined  for  Grade 
Three,  Section  One. 
Raffia  construction. 
Clay-modeling  and  sand-table  work. 
Reference  Books:     Same  as  Grade  Three,  Section  One. 

Literature 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

Educational  Gymnastics 
Same  as  Grade  Three.  Section  One.  ' 
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Manners  and   Morals 
Sec  Orade  Ono,  Si'clloD  Oiu- 

GRADE   FOUR,  SECTION   ONE 
Reading 

Tlir  Rational  Mrtluul  In  Hi-adinM.  Third  Urad.T.  lo  iia^.-  s:;;  Indiana 
Third  n»>ader  from  l>aKi-  Tit  to  pagf  l.'.l;  Cyr's  Tho  Chlldr.-irs  Third 
Itondc-r  from  imRe  S"  to  paBe  172;  Arnold  and  C.llbi'rfs  Stcjipln^  Sloms 
to  Literature,  Book  III.,  from  page  SI  to  pagf  lOO;  Stlckiicys  Third 
Reader  from  i)Bgo  S2  to  page  IC?. 

Sttidy  the  parts  designated  of  the  above  readers,  beginning  with 
the  easier  lessons. 

Conllnne  exercises  In  sight-reading  for  fluency  In   reading. 

Continue  drills  In  phonics  for  the  jjurpose  of  giving  impils  the  i)Owor 
of  Independent   recognition  of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

Continue  exercises  In  voice  culture  to  secure  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation, purity  of  tone,  (piallty  of  voice,  and  naturalness  of  exprc'sslon. 

Cive  constant  drills  In  silent  reading  to  give  i)ni)lls  the  jiower  of 
lndep(>n(lent  conscious  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  the  Jirlnted  page. 
EJtforlH  expended  on  this  work  will  hear  fruit  In  every  subject  of  study 
In  the  school  curriculum. 

Stimulate  i)uplla  to  make  constant,  dlscrlnilnatlng  use  of  the  Grade 
Library,  and  the  Children's  IX^partnunt  of  the  City  Free  Library. 

Word  study  and  phonics. 

Continue  exercises  as  outlined  In  preceding  grades. 

Drills  on  all  vowel  sounds,  training  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the 
proper  Websterian  diacritical  marks  to  Indicate  the  various  vowel 
sounds,  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  given  In  Grade  Throe,  Sec- 
tion One. 

Continue  study  of  groups  of  words  containing  the  same  root,  as 
outlined  In  Grade  Three,  Section  Two. 

Wrltlno 
New  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing,  Book  3,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Practice  In  the  various  movements  of  arm,  hand,  and   lingers,  with 
pen  held  correctly. 

Follow  Instructions  outlined  In  Grade  Three,  Section  One. 

Language 
Oral:  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  Con- 
versational exercises  on  the  human  body:  The  trunk,  head,  and  extremi- 
ties; how  to  train  the  body  so  as  to  make  and  keep  It  healthful,  strong, 
and  graceful;  simple  study  of  the  special  senses,  their  use  and  abuse. 
Observation  of  plant  life:  Common  seed-vessels  (milk-weed,  berries); 
fruits     (apple,    peach,    grapes);     vegetables    (potato,    pumpkin);     grains 
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(corn,  wiicat);  common  trees  (maple,  oak);  shrubs  (goosoborry.  hedge); 
growth  of  seedlings  (beans,  peas);  buds,  loaves,  llowers,  roots— their 
shape,  parts,  uses,  and  relations  to  the  life  of  the  plant.     The  study  of  i 

plant-life  should  be  carried  on  with  window-gardening  or  a  school-garden.  _^ 

Talks    on    minerals:    Common    rocks,   pebbles,   sand,    clay,   soil,   marble,  >^ 

coal,   etc.;    their  relation  to   each   other,   and   to  the   life   of   man.     Con- 
versations  about   the   weather:    Air,  wind,   moisture,   rain,   steam,   frost,  ; 
hail,  snow,  ice,  etc.     Picture  studies  as  a  basis  for  story  telling. 

Written:  Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  In  English.  Hook  One. 
from  Lesson  LXV.,  page  G2,  to  Lesson  CIX.,  page  102;  supplement  the 
work  outlined  In  the  text  freely  with  original  exercises.  Thoroughly 
review  use  of  punctuation  marks  introduced  in  previous  grades,  and 
train  the  pupils  In  the  use  of  the  colon  and  semi-colon.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  correction  of  all  errors  In  pupils'  written  work  In 
all  classes  and  exercises. 

Arithmetic 

Complete   addition,   subtraction,    multiplication,    and   division    tables  : 

for   all   of'  the   nine   digits.     Drill   constantly   upon   rapid    addition,   sub-  •; 

traction,    multiplication    and   division.      Pupils   should    thoroughly    mom-  ,    j 

orlze  every  combination  given  In  the  tables,  so  that  thoy  can  Instantly  | 

name  the  result  when  two  numbers  are  namod  and  tho  operation  Indi- 
cated without  referring  to  the  tables  or  counting  on  fingers  or  otherwise.  | 
The  work  should  be  both  oral  and  written,  and  so  varied  or  dlvoreined  | 
as  to  hold  the  pupils'  Interest  at  the  highest  pitch.  ;| 
Geography  j 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Introductory  Geography,  pages  1—52.  | 

Frequent  excursions  should  be  taken  In  the  surrounding  neighbor-  | 

hood  to  observe  and  study  In  reality  the  forms  presented  In  the  text.  : 

History  of  the  Haco:  The  Story  of  Horatlus,  the  Roman  Boy;  refer- 
ence books:  Andrews's  Ten  Boys,  Guerber's  The  Story  of  the  Romans; 
Wllklns's  Roman  Antiquities,  Kemp's  Outline  of  Method  In  History, 
Scott's  Organic  Education. 

History  of  the  United  States:  Indiana— Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Vincennes,  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet," 
General  Anthony  Wayne;   reference  books:  Thompson's  Stories  of  Indl- ,  < 

ana.  Smith's  History  of  Indiana,  Dunn's  Indiana,  A  Redemption  from 
Slavery. 

Historical  Days:     Same  as  Grade  Two,  Section  One. 

Drawlnfl  and  Art 
The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  IV. 
Water-color,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 
Landscape:  the  seasons. 

Further  study  of  the  shapes  of  different  varieties  of  trees;  par- 
ticular study  of  the  effect  of  coloring  at  different  times  of  tho  day. 
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llroiipK  of  comnioii   objects   combined    wllh   fruits,   vcnetnblos.  otc. 

Ui'hIkiis  for  docoratloii  for  pottery.  biiMkeis.  boxi-s.  iiiid  book-covers. 

Piirtlciilar  study  of  the  conveutlonallz.iitloii  (iiiodlflcatloii)  of  nature 
Kubjects;  these  modifications  to  bo  applied  to  Jiractlcal  objects  as  design. 
luid  adapted  to  lllllng  certain  given  spaces. 

I'liuining  and  drawing  letters. 

The  formal  rules  of  perspective  are  given  attention   In  Uils  grade. 

Illustration  of  stories  and  (luotatlons. 

Music 

New   Edurntlonal   Music  Course,   First   Reader.   Tarts   II.,   Ill  ,   and   IV. 

Keys  of  C,  G,  P",  D,  Dllat.  A,  E-flat,  E.  and  A-fiat. 

Sharp  4  and  Hal  7  In  above  keys. 

T\so  part  singing. 

Review  of  preceding  tlni.>   i)robIoms  In   2-4,  44.  :'.-l,  ;!S,  and   C-S. 

I'nevenly  divided  lieal   In  21,  4-1.  and  :!  4. 

Scale,  Interval,  car  and  eye  drills. 

Roto  songs. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation. 

"Stories  of  Great  Musicians,"  by  Scrobey  and  Home. 

Manual  Training 

Raffla  Construction:  Make  small  baskets  In  "Lazy  Squaw"  and  other 
stitches.     Native  grasses  and  other  materials  may  be  used. 

Make  wrapped-tllo  picture-frame  with  bralded-raffla  edge. 

Cardboard  construction. 

Clay-modellng. 

Reference  Books;  Knapp's  Raflla  and  Reed  Weaving.  James's  In- 
dian Basketry,  Seegralller's  Primary  Handwork,  Worst's  Construction 
Work,  Trybom's  Cardboard  Construction. 

Literature 

Continue  the  memorizing  and  reciting  of  gems  of  literature,  selected 
from  any  available  source.  In  making  these  selections,  it  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  exercise  Is  not  merely 
to  cultivate  the  verbal  memory  (important  as  that  Is),  but  also  to  lead 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  and  to 
leave  In  the  mind  and  heart  sentiments  that  will  enrich  and  ennoble 
the  life  of  the  child. 

Study  of  the  lives  of  well-known  authors,  and  also  of  the  lives  of 
authors  of  selections  read  In  reading  classes. 

Mucti  of  this  work  may  bo  very  profitably  done  in  connection  with 
tlie  reading  and  language  work. 
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Educational  Gymnastics 

Exorcises  as  outlined  in  Nissan's  Swedish  System  of  Kducntional 
Gymnastics,  pages  6ii — SO. 

Manners  and  Morals 

See  Grade  One.  Section  One. 

GRADE  FOUR,  SECTION  TWO 
Reading 

The  Rational  Method  in  Reading,  Third  Reader,  completed  from  page 
83;  Indiana  Third  Reader  completed  from  page  151;  Cyr's  The  Children's 
Third  Reader  completed  from  page  172;  Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III.,  completed  from  page  ICO;  Stlckney'a 
Third  Reader  completed  from  page  1C3. 

Continue  the  work  outlined  In  Grade  Four,  Section  One,  diligently, 
carefully,  and  fully. 

The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  In  mind  that  the  great  object 
of  both  oral  and  silent  reading  Is  to  understand  and  to  acquire  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  oxprossed  by  the  selection  to  bo  read.  It  Is 
also  the  object  of  oral  reading  to  express  aloud  or  to  communicate  to 
others  these  thoughts  and  sentiments  In  the  words  of  the  author.  To  do 
this  with  clearness  and  force  demands  of  the  reader  complete  mastery 
of  the  words,  the  Ideas  expressed  by  them,  distinct  articulation,  proper 
emphasis,  right  inflection.  Frequent  exercises  to  secure  these  essentials 
of  good  reading  are  especially  desired  In  the  primary  classes. 

The  supplementary  reading,  permanent  and  circulating,  may  be  made 
of  great  educaJonal  value.  Rightly  used  It  will  Inform  the  mind, 
stimulate  thought,  and  Improve  expression ;  moreover,  It  will  lead  to  the 
formation  of  good  mental  habits  and  to  greater  facility  In  reading. 

Every  exercise  In  reading  should  bo  so  conducted  as  to  hold  the  close 
attention  and  Interest  of  all  engaged  In  It.  In  this  manner  only  can  the 
teacher  hope  to  attain  the  highest  and  best  results. 

Word  Study  and   Phonics 
Same  as  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Writino 
New  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing,  Book  4. 
Follow  Instructions  outlined  In  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Language 

Oral:  Continue  work  as  outlined  In  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Written:  Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  In  English,  Book  One, 
from  I>;88on  CIX.,  page  102,  to  Lesson  CLVII.,  page  143.  Continue  work 
as  outlined  In  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 
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Arithmetic 

Tho  work  of  this  Kr;ul.>  slioiiUI  ciMisist  of  constunt  drills  upon  rapid 
;iiicl  .-u-curate  addition,  siibtractlun.  iiuillli.licutlon.  and  division  The 
.■Mrciscs  stiould  be  both  oral  niul  written,  and  always  with  th.'  purpose 
of  si'CurlnK  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  calculation. 

Kvory  combination  In  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  thor- 
ouKhly  niemorizod.  so  that  thi>  n^sult  may  bi-  Klven  without  hesltulion.  or 
slopping  to  count  on  llMKora  or  otherwlHc. 

Do  not  have  pupils  m<-iiiorlze  tables  above  the  It's.  Train  tlnin  to 
see  that  the  sum  or  product  of  two  dl.^lts  Is  tlie  same,  no  matter  In  which 
order  written;  thus.  2  +  :i  =  5.  .■?  +  2---r>,  2x.'!  =  C.  :ix2  =  C.  Show  them  that 
0  used  as  an  addc'iid  does  not  change  tho  other  number  to  be  added, 
thus:  ■1+0  =  4.  0  +  r)  =  5;  and  that  0  used  as  one  of  the  factors  always 
gives  0  for  a  product,  thus:  6X0=0,  0X7  =  0.  Show  that  1  added  to 
any  digit,  always  gives  the  next  higher  digit,  and  that  1  used  as  one 
of  two  faclor,<  always  gives  the  other  factor  as  a  product.  This  will 
greatly  simplify  the  memorizing  of  tho  tables,  and  reduces  the  neces- 
sary combinations  In  the  multiplication  tables  to  tho  following: 
2X2  =  4 

2X"  =  G     r.X."!  — 0 
2X4=8     3X4  =  12  4x4  =  lG 
2X5  =  10  3X5  =  15  4X5  =  20  5X5  =  25 
2X6=12  3X6=18  4x6  =  24  5XG  =  30  6xG  =  .^C 
2X7  =  14  3X7  =  21  4X7  =  28  5X7  =  35  6X7  =  42  7x7  =  49 
2X8  =  1C  3X8  =  24  4x8  =  32  5X8  =  40  6X8  =  48  7X8  =  56  8X8  =  G4 
2X9  =  18  3X9  =  27  4x9=36  5X9  =  45  6X9  =  54  7x9  =  G3  8X9  =  72  9X9  =  81 

Thus  tho  number  of  combinations  to  be  memorized  Is  reduced  to 
thirty-six.     Tho  addition  tables  may  bo  taught  In  the  same  manner. 

Geography 

TaiT  and  McMurry'e  Introductory  Geography,  pages  53—110. 
Continue  excursions  to  study   local   conditions  related   to  matter  In 
text. 

History 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Horatlus,  the  Roman  Boy;  ref- 
erence books;   same  as  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

History  of  tho  United  States:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Rebellion; 
reference  books:  Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans,  nialsdell's  Stories  of  the  Civil  War.  Putnam's  The  Children's 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas's  Tho  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Historical   Days:      Same   as   Grade   Two.   Section   One. 

Drawing  and  Art 
Same  as  Grade  Four.  Section  One. 
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Music 
Snme  ns  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Manual  Training 
Snme  as  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Literature 
•  See  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Educational  Gymnastics 
Same  as  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Manners  and  Morals 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

GRADE  FIVE,  SECTION  ONE 
Reading 

Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  Part  I.;  Indiana  Fourth  Reader  to 
page  135.  ,  -ts-A 

Pupils  upon  entering  the  fifth  year  of  their  school  course  should 
have  mastered  to  at  least  a  fair  degree  the  mechanics  of  learning  to 
read.    They  are  now  prepared  to  begin  to  appreciate  the  better  class  of  ; 

literature,  In   which   Ideas  are  clothed   In  artistic  forno.     The  transition  ...   •   -' 

to  such  literature  must  needs  be  made  slowly  and  carefully.  Inasmuch  as  'i-;   , 

the  new  matter  brings  with  It  a  somewhat  new  vocabulary  and  a  more         ':  '  .    ^ 
complicated  construction  of  sentence.  ■  ■!r'^ 

Hiawatha  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  transitory  period,  because  of  .':>., 

Its  plcturesqueness  and  strong  appeal  to  the  Interest  of  the   child.     In  'Y^Jt'JS 

reading    this    beautiful    poem    the    teacher    should   skillfully    Induct   the  .  I'^lv^ 

child   Into   a   thorough   appreciation   of   the   spirit   of  the   selection,   and  -'),%'■? 

arouse  his  Interest  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm.  In  this  manner, 
and  In  this  manner  only,  can  the  highest  and  best  results  in  reading  be 
attained.  The  thought  and  Interest  should  predominate  over  all  formal 
and  mechanical  drills.  First  get  the  child  under  the  momentum  of  a 
strong  Interest,  which  predominates  throughout  and  subordinates  the 
more  formal  exercises  to  Its  purpose. 

Children  should  read  as  they  talk,  when  they  use  natural,  flexible 
tones.  Instead  of  a  stiff  monotone.  In  talking  they  employ  proper 
emphasis  and  Inflection,  because  they  are  Impelled  to  It  by  living, 
vital  Ideas  which  are  clamoring  for  utterance.  This  should  serve  aa  a 
keynote  to  all  reading.  Get  the  child's  mind  full  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  selection,  and  the  emphasis  and  Inflection  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  teacher  should  strive  to  cultivate  a  quick  eye,  and  the  ability 
on    the   part  of  the   pupil   to   grasp   whole   phrases   and   sentences   at   a 
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KliiiHc.  SO  ns  to  Ki't  lluiiiKlit  and  e.vprc; 
l)c  Mimcleiitly  111  ndvuiHO  of  the  words 
<iiii  Kriisp  the  context  before  Klvliig  ulten 

The   pauses   should   be   determined   I: 
phriise  belnK  uttered  tOKether  under  u  bIiikI 
Voliits    should    be    studied   as   n   help    In    In 
menus  of  brenking  It  up  Into  Its  nnlurnl  sei 

The  meaning  of  new  words  nnd  phrase 
<()ntext.  rntlier  thnn  by  meiuis  of  formnl.  memorized  definitions. 

Although,  ns  has  been  said  In  the  i)recedlnB  grade,  the  great  nim 
of  rending  should  be  the  comi)rehenslon  nnd  ncqulsltlon  of  the  nutlior's 
thoughts  nnd  sentiments,  yet  tho  mechnnlcnl  pnrt  of  ornl  rending  sliould 
not  be  neglected.  ,Tiidlclous  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech  for  two 
or  three  minutes  each  day.  In  order  to  give  them- more  flexibility  and 
greater  precision  In  their  nctlon,  will  nvnil  much.  Consequently,  tho 
teacher  should  give  constant  and  diligent  attention  to  those  forms  of 
\ocal  gymnastics  cnlculated  to  give  the  best  quality  of  voice  culture. 

Continue  exercises  In  silent  reading  to  sllinulate  thought  activity 
on  tlie  part  of  the  puiill. 

ICncournge  pupils  to  mnke  coiislaiit.  Judicious,  organized  use  of 
the  Grade  Library  and  the  ClilMr.nH  D.pnrtinent  of  the  City  Free 
Library. 

Word  Study  »nd  Phonics 

Continue  work  an  outlined  In  preceding  grades. 

Drills  on  all  consonant  sounds,  training  i)upll3  In  the  use  of  the 
projier  Websterlan  diacritical  marks  to  Indicate  the  various  sounds.  In 
accordance  with  Instructions  previously  given. 

Continue  study  of  groups  of  words  containing  the  same  root. 

Words  classified  as  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

Pupils  should  be  carefully  trained  In  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Writing 

New  Era  SemlSlant  Writing,  Book  5,  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
as  given  In  preceding  grades. 

Language 

Oral:  Constant  and  diligent  attention  given  to  correct  forma  of 
speech,  with  careful  criticism  of  all  errors  made  by  pupils  In  all  ex- 
ercises. Conversational  exercises  on  the  human  body,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  hygiene:  The  bones  as  a  framework  and  protection;  their 
composition  and  structure.  Joints,  ligaments,  and  cartilages.  The 
growth  and  health  of  bones;  Injury  to  and  repair  of  bones.  Joints,  liga- 
ments, and  cartilages.  How  exercise,  rest,  posture,  clothing,  food, 
alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  affect  directly  or  Indirectly  the  bones. 
Animals:  Structure  and  habits  of  familiar  and  typical  articulates  and 
vertebrates  (crab,  spider,  fly.  butterfly,  grasshopper;  frog,  fish,  robin, 
hawk.   hen.   duck,    cat,   doi;.    pig.   rabbit,    horse,    cow.   etc);    with    special 
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reference   to   the   relation   of  structure  to   conditions   and   modes   of   life. 
Kindness  to  nnlnials:   Anecdotes  and  stories  rend  nnd  told. 

Written:  Scott  nnd  Southworths  Lessons  In  EnRllsli,  Book  One.  from 
Lesson  CLVII..  mpe  14.3,  to  Lesson  CXC\aiI..  page  187;  sui)i)Iement 
the  work  outlined  In  the  text  freely  with  original  exercises.  Thoroughly 
review  use  of  punctuation  marks  Introduced  In  preceding  grades,  and 
train  pupils  In  the  use  of  the  dash  and  parenthesis.  Give  diligent  and 
constant  attention  to  correction  of  all  errors  In  pupils'  written  work  in 
all  classes  and  exercises.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing  simple  com- 
positions on   familiar  topics,  with   careful   criticism  of  all  work. 

Arithmetic 

Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  to  page  105;  supplement  the  work 
of  the  text  freely  with  such  original  exorcises  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  It  conform  to  the  course  as  outlined. 

Continue  drills,  both  oral  and  written.  In  rapid  and  accurate  cal- 
culations in  the  fundamental  processes,  nnd  in  simple  fractions,  as  out- 
lined in  the  fourth  year. 

Daily  drills  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography 

Tarr  and  McMurry's   Introductory  Geography,  pages   111 — 175. 
Make  constant  and  Judicious  use  of  maps,  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
local  conditions  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  context  of  the  text-book. 

History 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Wulf,  the  Saxon  Boy;  reference 
books:  Andrews's  Ten  Boys,  Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories,  Cooke's  A 
Child's  History  of  England,  Kemp's  Outlines  of  Method  In  History, 
Scott's  Organic  Education. 

History  of  the  United  States:  The  growth  and  development  of 
American  Industries. 

Historical  Days:     Same  as  Grade  Two,  Section  One. 

Drawing  and  Art 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  V. 

Water-color,  chalk,  charcoal,  pencil. 

Landscapes,  particular  study  of  color  contrasts  of  different  seasons; 
representation  of  trees  of  various  growths;  selection  of  pleasing  composi- 
tions to  fill  given  spa:ces. 

Particular  attention  given  to  rapid  sketching  of  animals  and  people 
(very  few  lines  used  at  first) ;  masses  of  light  and  dark  are  gradually 
shown. 

F^irther  study  of  the  conventionalization  of  forms  In  nature,  to  bo 
used  as  decoration  for  baskets,  boxes,  portfolios,  blotters,  calendars,  and 
other  useful  articles. 
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DeslgnInK  of  pottery  forms  mid  tboir  decoration. 
Planning  luid  drawing  lottors. 
Illimtrnllon  of  storloa  nnd  quotntlons. 

Mutic 

Now  Educntlonnl  Mnslc  Course.  Second  Reader. 

Review  the  nine  common  keys,  sharp  4  and  flat  7. 

Review  preceding  time  problems,  with  the  addition  of  3-2  and  2-2. 

Unevenly  divided  beat  In  2-4.  4-4.  2-8.  and  6-8. 

Use  of  the  triplet. 

Chromatic  tones,  sharp  1,  sharp  2,  sharp  4,  sharp  5,  and  sharp  6. 

Two  part  singing  continued. 

Scale,  Interval,  ear  and  eye  drills. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation;  original  melodies. 

'"Stories  of  Great  Musicians",  by  Scrobey  and  Home. 

Manual  Training 

Measuring  and  drawing  with  slxteenth-lnch-marked  ruler,  triangle, 
and  compass. 

Cardboard  construction. 

Blotter-pad. 

Portfolio. 

Design  and  make  mats  from  tllo-mattlng. 

Reed-basketry. 

Clay-modellng  and  simple  pottery. 

Reference  Books:  Trybom's  Cardboard  Construction,  Worst's  Ck>n- 
structlon  Work,  Seogmlller's  Primary  Handwork. 

Literature 

See  Grade  Four,  Section  One. 

Educational  Gymnaetica 

Exercises  as  outlined  In  Nlssen's  Swedish  System  of  Educational 
Gymnastics,  pages  81 — 102. 

Manners  and  Morals 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

GRADE  FIVE,  SECTION  TWO 
Reading 
I^ngfcllow's   Song  of   Hiawatha,   Part   II.;    Indiana   Fourth   Reader 
completed  from  page  135. 

Follow  carefully  and  fully  the  Instructions  outlined  In  Grade  Five, 
Section  One. 
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Word  Study  and  Phonlci 

Continue  work  fts  oulllnod  In  i)rori><]lnK  KmdoR 

ThoroUKli  rovlow  of  dlnrrltlcnl   marks. 

Carefully  and  thorouRhly  train  pupils  In  tin-  ub.'  of  tlio  dictionary. 

Writing 

Mow  Era  Semi-Slant  Writing,  Book  C.  In  accorilnnco  with  Inatrurtlons 
B3  outlined  In  preceding  grades. 

When  pupils  pass  from  this  grade  to  tin-  sixth  grade,  tlielr  training 
In  writing  should  have  been  thorough  and  complete;  and  they  should 
be  able  to  write  rai)ldly.  smoothly,  and  neatly,  a  good  readable  hand. 

Language 

Oral;     Continue  work  aa  outlined  In  Grade  Five,  Section  One. 

Written;  Scott  and  South  worth's  ly^ssons  In  English,  Hook  One,  com- 
plolod  from  Lesson  CXCVIII.,  page  187.  Supplement  the  work  outlined 
In  the  text  freely  with  original  exercises.  Thorough  rovlow  of  all  punc- 
tuation marks.  Constant  and  careful  criticism  of  all  errors  In  pupil's 
written  work  In  all  classes  and  oxorclsoB.  Continue  exorcises  In  writing 
simple  compositions  on  familiar  topics,  with  careful  and  dlllgont  criti- 
cism of  all  work. 

Arithmetic 

Walsh's  Now  Primary  Arithmetic  completed  from  page  105;  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  text  freely  with  original  exercises. 

Continue  drills,  both  oral  and  written.  In  rapid  and  accurate  calcula- 
tions in  the  fundamental  processei*  and  simple  fractions,  as  outlined  In 
Grade  Five,  Section  One. 

Mixed  numbers,  simple  denominate  numbers,  areas  of  rectangles. 

Continue  dally  drills  In  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Introductory  GeoRrniiliy  completed  from  page 
176. 

Continue  use  of  maps,  phenomena  of  nature,  and  local  conditions 
to  supplement  work  of  text. 

Hittory 

History  of  the  Race:  The  Story  of  Wulf,  the  Saxon  Boy;  reference 
books:     Same  as  Grade  Five.  Section  One. 

History  of  the  United  States:  The  growth  and  development  of 
American  commerce. 

Historical  Days;      Same  as  Grade  Two,   Section  One. 

Drawing  and  Art 
Same  as  Grade  Five,  Section  One. 
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Music 
Snnu'  OB  Grndp  Klvo.  Section  One. 

Manual  Training 
Samp  OB  Grade  Five.  Section  One. 

Literature 
See  Grnde  Four,  Section  One. 

Educational  GymnastlcE 
Same  as  Grnde  Five,  Section  One. 

Manners  and  Morals 
See  Grade  One,  Section  One. 

DEPARTMENTAL  WORK 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Pupils  upon  passing  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  grammar  school 
grades  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  study  of  reading  from  a  more  purely 
literary  standpoint  They  have  heretofore  directed  their  energies  largely 
to  the  mastery  of  the  mechanical  phases  of  reading,  and  are  now  ready 
to  utilize  the  power  thus  acquired  In  Interpreting  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  In  the  spirit  In  which  they  were  written. 

Literary  study  Is  a  means  of  self-revelation.  One  lives,  In  Idea, 
successful  life  experience  thnt  he  may  gain  the  power  to  live  the  same 
life  in  reality.  Literature  Is  founded  on  that  which  Is  essential  and 
abiding;  It  has  to  do  with  the  Innermost  life;  It  sets  up  the  goal  toward 
which  the  human  race  aspires;  It  continually  beckons  onward  and  up- 
ward. The  great  law  of  life  Is  the  conscious  striving  toward  tie  realiza- 
tion of  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Literature  and  drawing  are  the  representatives  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  school  curriculum.  Their  chief  function  Is  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
finer  sense  perceptions,  and  thus  Inculcate  a  higher  moral  tone  In  the 
character  of  the  child.  Literature  should  be  taught  as  an  art,  rather  than 
as  a  branch  of  ethics.  True,  It  is  ethical  In  Its  tendency,  but  It  is  so  be- 
cause It  Is  an  art.  Art  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Idea.  The  highest  purpose 
In  the  study  of  literature  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  ideal  portrayed 
and  assimilate  it  Into  his  own  soul.  Selections  for  reading,  therefore, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  literary  art,  rather  than  to  that  of 
ethics  or  didactics. 

There  are  two  great  goals  toward  which  all  good  reading  should 
trend:  skill  In  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  habit  of  reading  good  books 
Intelligently.  It  involves  two  phases  of  culture:   power  of  interpretation. 
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«md  tlio  art  of  oral  txpressioii.  liotli  of  these  nre  vitnl.  and  each  should 
receive  Its  due  share  of  attention.  (lood  reading  Is  luiposalblo  without 
skill  lu  lnteri)rotatlon.  Proi)or  oral  expression  aids  Kroatly  In  stlmula- 
thiK.  slmpllfylnK.  and  crystallizing  thouRht.  The  printed  i)aKe  Is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  pupil's  mind  and  the  mind  of  the 
author.  The  pupil  should,  therefore,  familiarize  himself  with  the  life, 
character,  disposition,  and  Ideal.s  of  the  author.  In  order  llmt  he  may 
brluK  himself  Into  closer  sympathetic  and  aiipreclatlve  touch  with  the 
author's  Ideas  and  sentiments. 

The  uppermost  aim  In  literary  study  should  be  to  give  the  pujill  the 
power  and  desire  to  lnteri>ret  and  appreciate  pure,  whoh'some,  and  ele- 
vating literature.  The  ability  to  read  and  lnteri)ret  urlRht  Is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  human  knowledfie.  wisdom,  and  culture. 
This  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  pupil  as  I  lie  goal  toward  which 
all  reading  and  literary  study  should  bo  directed. 

Many  selections  should  be  read  to  enable  the  luipll  to  api)reclate 
and  <'nJoy  their  beauty.  He  should  be  led  to  note  lines  of  exceptional 
Bwootno3s.  figures  of  subtle  i)roprlety,  skillful  articulation  of  events, 
fine  traits  of  character,  pithy  and  profound  maxims. 

The  teacher  should  not  make  the  cRreglous  blunder  of  conv(>rtlng 
the  reading  lesson  Into  a  recitation  on  literary  analysis.  Literary  analy- 
sis has  no  jilnco  In  the  elementary  reading  course;  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  rhetoric.  Instead  of  literature.  It  Is  the  province  of  the  study  of 
literature  to  lead  the  child  to  revel  In  the  beauty  of  the  selection,  to 
enable  him  to  simply  read  and  enjoy. 

There  are  four  cardinal  steps  In  the  teaching  of  reading:  first, 
recognition  of  printed  forms;  second,  sensing  of  the  significance  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses;  third,  appreciation  of  the  environment  of 
the  selection  being  read;  fourth,  sympathetic  Impersonation  of  the  char- 
acters Involved.  The  first  reading  of  a  selection  should  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grasping  the  thought  as  a  whole;  the  second,  a  study  of  definite 
portions  for  the  mastery  of  now  words  as  to  pronunciation,  enunciation, 
articulation,  and  meaning;  the  third,  for  the  iiurpose  of  seelni;  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  entire  selection.  The  work  should  T.rst  be 
Intensive,  then  extensive;  Intensive  to  acquire  jiower.  extensive  to  ac- 
quire practice  In  applying  this  power. 

Oral  reading  should  receive  special  attention  In  the  grammar  grades. 
Good  oral  reading  subserves  two  purposes:  It  aids  In  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  thought,  ond  gives  readiness  and  skill  In  oral  expression.  It  also 
contributes  richly  to  conversational  power.  In  this  work  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  voice  culture.  It  Involves  the  same  quality  of  voice 
culture  as  does  tlie  subject  of  vocal  music;  and,  consequently,  the  voice 
needs  to  be  as  carefully  trained  In  this  (lei)artraent  as  In  that  of  music. 
Frequent  drills  In  vocal  gymnastics  should  be  given  In  order  that  the 
\ocnl  organs  may  acquire  flexibility  and  precision  in  utterance.  The 
;Mipll  should  be  trained  to  read  to  the  class,  rather  than  to  the  teacher. 
This   will   stimulate   good   forms   of  expression  and  utterance,   and   train 
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the  pupil  awny  from  self-consciousness,  the  greatest  foe  to  good  reading 
before  an  audience.    Colloquial  reading  Is  also  conducive  to  this  end. 

Frequent  drills  In  silent  reading  should  be  given  to  stimulate  the 
pupil  to  acquire  the  thought  of  the  context  before  attempting  to  give 
utterance  to  It  The  pupil  should  never  be  permitted  to  read  orally  until 
he  has  clearly  In  mind  the  thought  of  the  sentence  to  which  he  gives 
utterance.  In  this  manner  only  can  he  be  trained  to  glye  natural  and 
Intelligent  utterance  to  the  printed  page. 

The  pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  common  mythological 
stories,  especially  those  from  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  possibly 
a  few  of  Teutonic  origin.  These  can  be  easily  covered  In  the  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  In  the  outside  reading  from  the  Grade  Libraries 
and  City  Free  Library.  Both  of  these  libraries  contain  many  suitable 
books  from  which  these  may  be  obtained.  A  knowledge  of  the  more 
common  myths  Is  essential  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced 
study  of  literature  In  the  high  school;  and  they  will  also  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  pupil's  stock  of  knowledge,  even  If  he  does 
not  pass  on  Into  the  high  school. 

Familiarity  with  biblical  stories  Is  also  much  to  be  desired.  It  Is 
to  our  discredit  that  pupils  from  the  public  schools  como  to  the  high 
school  with  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  In  this  respect.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  traditional  prejudice  that  exists  In  some  localities  against 
the  use  of  the  biblo  In  the  schools.  Those  stories  can  bo  obtained  from 
books  containing  carefully  edited  collections,  and  from  the  bible  Itself. 
In  this  work  caro  should  be  exercised  that  the  stories  be  presented  In 
their  sinipllclty,  unattalnted  by  sectarianism. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  course  to  vocabulary  build- 
ing, and  the  mastery  of  the  relationship  and  Idiomatic  use  of  words, 
phrases,  and  douses.  Constant  and  systematic  use  of  the  dictionary 
■hould  be  Insisted  upon  throughout  the  course,  and  only  standard  and 
up-to-date  editions  of  Webster's  dictionaries  should  be  used.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  other  good  dictionaries;  but,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  perplexity,  only  one  standard  should  be  used  In  the  same 
system  of  schools;  and  Webster  Is  the  dictionary  In  use  In  our  schools. 

The  teacher  should  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  home  reading  of  the 
pupils.  Unless  this  be  done,  much  of  the  good  work  accomplished  In 
the  class  room  will  be  nullified  by  the  stultifying  and  contaminating  In- 
fluence of  vicious  books  and  periodicals.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  constant,  careful.  Judicious  training  of  the  pupils  In  the  use  of  the 
Grade  Libraries  and  the  City  Free  Library. 

GRADE   SIX,  SECTION   ONE 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book;  supplemental  selections  from  the  Indi- 
ana Fifth  Reader  and  other  books. 

The  pupils  are  now  able  to  understand  and  apply  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  emphasis  and  Inflection,  Silent  reading  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  and  increasing  the  ability  to  gather  thought  from  the 
printed    page  will   be   found   to  be   a  valuable   exercise.     It   will   reveal 
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tho  workhiK  of  (lio  iuiiiHb  iiiliid.  nml  will  proparr  tliv  wny  for  Ji  uior<- 
usi'ful   Htudv  of  Hi'U'ctlona. 

The  roadliiR  may  HomrtlincH  bo  from  a  BltiRli-  book  |m«Hc(l  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  all  but  tlio  render  being  llstenerH.  Cood  llHteiiliiK  lielpH 
to  good  readlnK.  and  emphasizes  Its  Importance. 

WrItInK  from  memory  poems  or  prose  selections  that  hnvo  boen 
carefully  studied  will  kIvo  the  mind  a  firmer  hold  on  them,  and  will  prove 
In  other  wnya  a  useful  exercise. 

Kretpient  drills  on  final  combinations  of  consonants  are  not  only 
helpful,  but  essential  to  Rood,  clear  articulation. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION  TWO 

lyonRfellow's  The  Building  of  the  Ship;  supplemental  selections  from 
the  Indiana  Fifth  Reader  and  other  books. 

Continue  exercises  outlined  In  Grade  Six,  Section  One. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol;  supplemental  selections  from  tho  Indi- 
ana Fifth  Reader  and  other  books. 

The  textbook  In  reading  becomes  of  less  Importance  as  pupils 
reach  the  higher  classes.  Selections  from  It  tor  class  use  should  be 
worth  studying,  and  should  create  an  Interest  In  tho  works  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  should  give  good  proctico  In  different  styles  of  oral 
reading. 

The  great  object  of  reading  can  now  bo  accomplished  by  means 
of  supplementary  books  and  selections.  Tho  right  \iho  of  those  In  the 
class  room  will  load  pupils  to  read  books  el8<'wlioro  to  the  host  advan- 
tage. Excite  such  an  Interest  as  will  cause  pupils  to  road  with  minds 
alert,  and  to  seize  upon  the  author's  thoughts  and  sentiments  with  a 
grasp  that  holds.  Suggest  to  the  pupils  Interesting  and  wholesome 
books  that  may  be  taken  from  tho  Grade  Libraries  and  tho  City  Free 
Library;   and  find  out  the  results  of  their  reading. 

GRADE   SEVEN,  SECTION   TWO 

Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills;  supplemental  selections  from 
the  Indiana  Fifth  Reader  and  other  books. 

Continue  exercises  outlined  In  Grade  Seven,  Section  One. 

GRADE    EIGHT,   SECTION    ONE 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh,  or  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line;  supplemental  selections  from  other  books. 

The  text-book  need  not  now  be  used  so  much  for  drill  In  reading  as 
for  an  Introduction  to  works  of  good  authors,  and  for  practice  on  passage! 
that  demand  the  expression  of  much  feeling — passages  not  often  occur- 
ring In  supplemental  books.  Happily  the  right  teaching  of  the  oral  read- 
ing of  such  passages  subserves  the  higher  purposes  of  all  reading.  In- 
creasing the  ability  to  take  In  the  sense  and  sentiment  and  to  feel  their 
force.  Most  of  the  reading  should  now  be  from  supplementary  books. 
Tho  best  use  of  these  will  produce  mental  activity  and  growth,  will  de- 
velop a  sense  of  what  Is  of  real  value  In  literature,  and  will  begin  to  make 
the  best  authors  companions  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

Continue  the  careful  training  of  the  pupils  In  making  Judicious 
solectlon  of  books  from  the  Grade  Libraries  and  the  City  Free  Library; 
and  test  the  results  of  their  reading.  It  Is  also  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  pupils  use  these  libraries  for  outside  research  work  bearing  on  the 
piece   of  literature  studied   In    class.     It   will   not   only   prove   helpful   for 
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the  ttmo  being,  but  It  will  also  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  the  high 
school  Inter  on. 

GRADE    EIGHT,  SECTION   TWO 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  supplemental  selections  from  other  books. 

The  conditions  are  now  more  favorable  for  accomplishing  the  best 
results  of  reading.  In  the  recitation  of  pieces,  attention  should  be  given 
to  elocutionary  effects.  Moreover,  In  order  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
meter  and  rhythm,  pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  the  sense,  and  yet 
to  preserve  the  measure  and  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

The  more  difflcult  reading  matter  will  Increase  the  mental  grasp  of 
the  pupils  and  their  ability  to  read  well  at  sight.  But  chief  emphasis 
must  bo  laid  on  the  highest  object  of  all  reading,  viz.:  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  for  the  truth  It  contains,  for  the  ennobling  sentiments 
It  Inculcates,  and  for  the  high  Ideals  It  presents. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  Grade  Libraries  and  the  City  Free  Library, 
as  suggested  In  Grade  EMght,  Section  One. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

There  are  many  mediums  of  expressing  thought,  such  as  gesture, 
pantomime,  language,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  etc.  This 
dopnrtmont  has  to  do  directly  with  that  of  language.  The  ability  to  speak 
and  write  good  English  la  the  aim  of  all  language  work. 

The  work  naturally  present*  two  phases,  that  of  oral  and  written 
ooraposltlon.  Oral  composition  should  precede  written  composition. 
Oral  composition,  or  the  art  of  talking,  should  be  carefully  taught  If 
the  pupil  can  not  express  his  thoughts  easily  and  readily  orally,  he  can 
not  hopo  to  properly  commit  them  to  writing. 

Composition  Is  having  something  to  say,  and  saying  It  well.  This 
Involves  two  stages  of  the  work,  viz.:  collating  material  for  thought, 
and  elucidating  manner  and  form  of  expressing  It.  It  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance that  the  pupil  have  something  In  mind  to  say,  and  that  he  organize 
this  and  give  duo  consideration  to  the  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
before  attempting  to  give  utterance  to  them,  either  orally  or  In  writing. 

Composition  resolves  itself  Into  two  forms.  Impromptu  and  formal, 
both  oral  and  written.  Impromptu  oral  composition  Includes  the  debate, 
and  other  forms  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  In  use  In  the  public  schools  Is  the  ordinary  recitation.  Formal 
oral  composition  Includes  the  oration,  and  other  forms  of  prepared  speech. 
Impromptu  written  composition  Is  typified  by  the  letter,  and  other  forms 
of  composition  on  familiar  topics  upon  which  no  time  has  been  spent  In 
preparation.  Formal  written  composition  Includes  the  essay,  and  other 
forms  of  written  discourse  upon  which  considerable  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended In  the  way  of  collecting  data  and  arranging  It  In  logical  order. 
All  of  these  forms  of  composition  should  receive  their  due  share  of  con- 
sideration In  a  well  ordered  course  of  study. 

Impromptu  composition  should  precede  the  formal  work,  and  calls 
for  dally  and  constant  practice.  It  Is  In  this  form  of  composition  that 
the  pupil  acquires   spontaneity,   readiness,   and   fluency   of   expression — 
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Is  trnliifd  to  think  on  Ills  feet,  as  It  wito,  uud  kIvo  coiiclsi-.  loRlcnl, 
and  forceful  exprosslon  to  his  thoughts.  Too  much  attention  iiin  not  bo 
given  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  It  should  receive  dally  attention,  and 
always  In  the  class  room  under  the  direction  of  the  teachiT  I'unilUar 
topics  should  be  assigned,  upon  which  the  puiills  are  recjulred  lo  speak 
or  write  for  a  limited  time,  and  their  efforts  carefully  criticised  and 
corrected.  Subjects  should  be  chosen  that  are  adapted  to  the  deviloii- 
raent  of  the  pupils,  and  with  which  they  are  thoroURhly  familiar  The 
topics  chosen  should  bo  definite,  concise,  and  limited  In  scope  For  In- 
stance. Instead  of  asslgnlns  the  subject.  "ThankHKlvlnK."  II  would  bc' 
better  to  state  It  thus.  "ThanksBlvlng  Dinner  at  (irandmotlHrs  ■  Th.r- 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's  personal  experience. 

Formal  composition  entails  much  previous  preparation  In  the  way  of 
collecting  facts  and  arranging  them  In  logical  order.  It  crills  for  niurh 
research  and  observation,  and  study  of  details  aa  to  arrangement,  style, 
and  manner  of  expression.  It  Involves  outlining  and  plan  making,  which 
are  valuable  exorcises  In  the  stimulation  of  thought  and  arrangement  of 
Ideas.  Too  much  of  this  work  should  not  bo  attempted.  It  Is  better 
to  work  out  a  few  such  compositions  thoroughly  iiml  completely,  rather 
than  to  undertake  more  and  do  the  work  In  a  superHclal  and  careless 
manner.  Such  compositions  when  completed  should  be  models  of  perfec- 
Uon. 

The  composition  exercise  should  bo  worked  up  orally  before  the  writ- 
ing is  begun,  so  that  the  pupil's  mind  will  be  full  of  Idoaa  logically  ar- 
ranged clamoring  for  utterance.  The  vital  element  In  a  child's  self- 
expression  Is  spontaneity.  The  teacher  should  skillfully  train  the  pupil 
to  arrange  his  Ideas  logically,  and  leave  him  free  to  express  thorn  freely, 
spontaneously,  and  heartily.  Unpremeditated  langruage  Is  a  better  meas- 
ure of  culture  than  manners. 

Good  language  Is  essential  to  thought-power.  Thought  precedes 
expression,  yet  expression  stimulates  thought.  Correct,  concise  ex- 
pression gives  the  pupil  confidence  In  his  powers  of  understanding.  In- 
terest Is  a  potent  factor.  Interest  Is  necessary  to  attention,  attention 
stimulates  thought,  thought  leads  to  knowledge,  knowledge  begets  power, 
power  Is  the  factor  of  accomplishment,  and  accomplishment  is  the 
goal  of  all  endeavor.  One  sentence  uttered  as  the  result  of  thought  Is 
worth  more  than  a  whole  page  of  copied  or  Imitative  work. 

The  teacher  must  take  stock  of  the  pupil's  accomplishments  and  ca- 
pabilities before  any  work  can  be  assigned.  The  child  has  two  sources  of 
material:  direct  knowledge  acquired  by  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  facts  gleaned  from  the  observation  and  experience  of 
others.  The  former  Is  by  far  the  more  potent  factor  In  stimulating 
originality  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  child  comes  to  school  with  the  language  of  the  home  and  the 
street.  This  he  has  acquired  through  Imitation.  He  will  continue  to 
learn   through   this   same  law   of  Imitation.     Good   models   of  expression 
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boppt  Kood  pxprpRslon.  nnd  for  tlint  rpnson  tliese  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  tlio  inip'.l.  This  is  nil  the  more  necessary  because  the 
child  has  acquired  bad  habltK  of  expression  away  from  school,  at  home, 
on  the  street,  etc.  The  teacher  should  bo  a  living  model  of  good  expres- 
sion to  the  pupil. 

The  pupil  should  be  required  to  commit  choice  selections  to  mem- 
ory. It  will  refine  and  enrich  his  vocabulary,  not  only  as  to  words,  but 
Idioms  as  well.  Choice  selections  mould  thought  as  well  as  language. 
Proper  framing  of  questions  by  the  teacher  stimulates  good  expres- 
sion In  the  answers  of  the  pupils.  This  faculty  Is  the  best  measure  of 
a  teacher's  power. 

Nothing  short  of  the  pupil's  best  effort  should  be  accepted.  The 
average  pupil  is  willing  to  contribute  whatever  the  teacher  Is  willing 
to  accept.  If  the  task  be  within  the  pale  of  possibility.  If  the  teacher 
accepts  carelessly  prepared,  slipshod  work,  the  pupil  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  does  just  that  kind  of  work.  The  teacher  should 
be  helpfully  critical  and  exacting,  but  not  pedantic.  The  pupil  should 
be  free  to  express  his  Individuality  In  speaking  and  writing.  If  a  pupil 
puts  himself  into  his  effort  It  reacts  upon  him  In  a  reciprocal  Increment 
of  power.  Originality  presupposes  an  Individual  view.  Dramatization  is 
an  excellent  means  of  stimulating  the  pupil  to  throw  himself  Into  his 
work.  It  gives  virility  to  his  effort,  and  fills  his  mind  with  Ideas  teem- 
ing with  life.  If  a  child's  mind  is  full.  It  will  easily  overflow  In  speech. 
The  teacher  should  direct  and  guide,  but  not  repress  and  formalize. 
Yet  freedom  should  not  degenerate  Into  license,  spontaneity  should  not 
run  riot. 

Train  pupils  to  be  good  listeners,  as  well  as  good  talkers.  This 
will  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  conversation  Intelligently,  pertinently, 
and  logically.  Language  is  largely  imitative  and  the  result  of  habit. 
Imitation,  practice,  and  habit  should  be  the  guiding  principles.  Instead 
of  definitions,  formulas,  and  rules.  Constant  practice  under  vigilant 
Inspection  and  healthy  criticism  begets  good  speakers  and  writers.  As 
the  child  learns  to  walk  by  walking,  to  talk  by  talking,  to  read  by 
reading,  so  he  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  speaking 
and  writing  correctly.  Children  oftentimes  acquire  powerful  Impulses 
from  hearing  things  that  they  can  not  at  the  time  fully  comprehend. 
Do  not  always  seek  to  hold  them  down  to  what  they  understand.  Get 
them  on  the  scent,  and  let  them  puzzle  It  out;  but  be  careful  to  keep 
them  at  It  until  they  accomplish  the  desired  end.  This  will  stimulate 
thought  and  expression. 

Topical  recitations  are  excellent  forms  of  oral  composition,  and 
should  be  given  In  complete  sentences  of  carefully  chosen  words  of  cor- 
rect form  and  sequence.  Simplicity  and  accuracy  of  speech  should  be 
encouraged  at  all  times.  The  pupil  should  recite  to  the  class,  rather 
than  to  the  teacher.  This  will  stimulate  good  expression,  and  train 
the  pupil  away  from  self-consciousness.  He  should  stand  erect,  free 
from   the   desk,   and  face  the   class.     He   should   direct  his  remarks   to 
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them,  and  enunclntt>  hU  words  clearly  witli  a  good  quality  of  voice. 
Faulty  enunciation  and  voice  (luallty  should  receive  careful  attention, 
and  frequent  drllla  In  vocal  Rymniustlcs  be  given  to  train  the  vocal 
organs  to  precision,  distinctness,  and  flexibility  In  uttoranco. 

Language  work  Khould  be  Intimately  related  to  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  school  as  found  In  nature  study.  In  the  reading  lessons.  In  tho 
classic  stories  told  and  read  to  tho  pupils  and  read  by  them.  In  the  study 
of  geography  and  history.  In  the  use  of  good  pictures,  and  In  the  lessons 
In  drawing  and  form  study.  In  fact  every  exercise  In  school  offers 
ample  opportunity  for  language  drill.  The  teachers  of  every  department 
should  at  all  times  and  In  all  exorcises  Hupjilement  tho  work  of  the 
grammar  and  composition  teacher  by  Insisting  upon  correct  forms  of 
language  both  oral  and  written.  Pad  fornis  should  be  criticised  and 
corrected  In  all  departments.  Pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  assume 
their  English  manners  only  when  they  are  reciting  to  the  EhigUsh  teach- 
ers, and  then  throw  them  aside  when  tJioy  r<>clte  In  other  departments. 
Language  exorcises  teach  specifically  what  nil  other  school  exorcises 
should  Incidentally. 

The  form  side  of  written  discourse  should  recelv(>  careful  attention. 
Spelling,  capitalizing,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  paragraphing, 
order  and  arrangement,  manner  of  treatment  of  theme,  all  should  receive 
due  consideration.  There  should  be  constant  practice  In  all  of  these 
for  ease,  conciseness,  clearness,  and  accuracy. 

The  grammar  of  the  English  language  should  bo  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  Grammar  Is  not  a  study  per  le,  but  a  means  to  an 
end,  that  of  Intelligent  correct  expression.  It  presonta  a  two-fold 
aspect,  propaedeutic  and  retrospective;  propaedeutic  In  the  preliminary 
mastery  of  grammatical  principles  to  be  applied  In  practical  discourse, 
and  retrospective  In  tho  correction  of  prevailing  erron  of  language  and 
the  prevention  of  their  repetition.  Instruction  In  grammar,  to  bo  effect- 
ive and  practical,  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  composition 
work,  and  made  contributory  and  supplemental  to  IL  WTillo  In  the 
earlier  grammar  grades  It  should  be  largely  Incidental  to  the  compo- 
sition work,  yet  In  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  It  would  be  well 
to  go  over  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  In  order  to  unify  It.  and  also 
to  acquire  proficiency  In  Its  underlying  principles,  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  the  paradigms  and  Idioms  of  the  language,  as  a  basis  for  the 
language  study,  both  English  and  foreign,  of  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege. 

In  the  conversational  exercises  In  oral  composition  work,  any  per- 
tinent line  of  thought  that  will  appeal  to  the  Interest  and  personal 
experience  of  the  child  will  serve  the  purpose.  For  the  sake  of 
economy  of  time  and  effort.  It  Is  well  to  correlate  It  with  the  other 
work  of  the  school.  With  this  purpose  In  view,  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  has  been  selected  for  this  course;  first,  because  It 
probably  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  any  other  to  the  child's  personal 
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oxiMTliTici"  aiul  obscrvntlon;  socinut.  biciiiisi-  It  ronlrlbiites  a  fund  of 
Inforiiiatlon  tliiit  Is  vUivl  to  Ills  iiicntul  ili'vilii|iiiiiiil  uiid  growth.  Some 
other  llni>  of  work  iiilglil  hiul  to  i(i\iiilly  as  KtHxl  results 

GRADE    SIX,  SECTION    ONE 

Oral  Composition:  Constant  drills  on  correct  forms  of  speech,  with 
close  criticism  of  all  errors  made  by  implls  In  all  ex.'rclses.  Conversa- 
tional exercises  on  Insect  and  animal  products— wool.  silk.  fur.  feathers, 
hide.  bone.  horn.  Ivory,  nests.  egRs.  marine  or  land  shells,  sponge,  coral, 
etc.  Conversational  exercises  on  phenomena  of  nature — hills,  valleys, 
rivers,  lakes,  seas;  drainage  and  land-sculpture,  with  general  notions  of 
land'bullding  and  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust;  heat.  cold,  water, 
frost,  and  Ice  as  forces  of  nature. 

Written  Composition:  Frequent  exercises  In  Impromptu  composition, 
with  careful  criticism  and  correction  of  all  errors.  Only  familiar  topics, 
easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  should  be  used,  such  as 
will  Incite  Intelligence  and  spontaneity  of  expression.  Material  for  this 
work  may  be  found  In  the  oral  language  exercises,  reading  lessons,  pic- 
tures, etc. 

Grammar:  Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  In  EIngllsh.  Book  Two, 
pages  1 — iZ  and  pages  24'! — 205.  Kinds  of  sentences;  subject,  predicate, 
subject  and  predicate  combined;  simple  subject  and  predicate — of  Inter- 
rogative sentences,  of  Imperative  sentences;  kinds  of  words — nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
Interjections.  Use  of  capitals,  rules  for  punctuation,  quotations,  choice 
of  words,  variety  In  expression.  Correct  pronunciation  and  use  of  words 
frequently  mispronounced  and  misused;  vowels  and  consonants;  uses  of 
the  apostrophe;  syllabication;  common  abbreviations;  quotations;  fre- 
quent dictation  exercises  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  forms  used  In 
letter-writing. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION   TWO 

Oral  Composition:  Continue  drills  on  correct  forms  of  speech,  with 
criticism  of  errors.  Conversational  exercises  on  the  human  body,  with 
special  reference  to  hygiene — the  muscles  as  a  motor  apparatus;  the 
structure,  kinds,  action,  and  uses  of  the  muscles;  how  muscles  are 
developed;  the  effects  of  exercise  and  rest,  and  of  the  use  of  narcotics 
and  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  muscles;  the  skin  as  a  covering,  Its 
layers  and  structure;  the  hair  and  nails;  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous 
glands;  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  their  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
body;  the  effects  of  bathing  and  of  proper  clothing.  Conversational 
exercises  on  animals  and  plants — typical  and  familiar  specimens  of 
radiates  and  mollusks.  sponge,  coral,  star-fish,  oyster,  snail.  Jelly-fish; 
animals  as  related  to  arts,  Industries,  trade,  and  commerce:  elephant, 
whale,  seal,  cochineal,  ostrich;  plants  used  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
fuel,  and  medicine:  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  cotton,  flax,  pine,  oak, 
maple,  hickory,  rhubarb;  plants  as  related  to  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce:  manlla.  caoutchouc,  lumber,  cotton,  coffee,  tea.  etc 
Oral  reproduction  of  reading  lessons,  and  stories  told  and  read;  stories 
told  from  pictures;  conversations  on  good  manners  and  morals. 

Written  Composition:  Continue  exercises  In  Impromptu  compo- 
sition, with  criticism  and  correction.  Short  written  reproductions  of 
topics  discussed  In  oral  composition;  letter-writing,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  standard  forms.  One  or  two  formal  compositions  should  be 
carefully  developed,  with  special  reference  to  selection  and  arrangement 
of  matter,  treatment  of  theme,  and  logical  development.  All  work 
should  be  carefully  criticised,  and  rewritten  for  corrections. 
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Grnmraar:  Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English.  Book  Two. 
pages  •<:! — 71  and  pages  26C — 2Sfi.  ScnttMico  bvilldliig:  incomplete  verbs 
and  their  complements — copulative  verbs,  transitive  verbs,  complements, 
complete  verbs;  the  essentials  of  a  sentence;  modifiers — adjectives, 
adverbs,  adjective  and  adverb  phrases,  adjective  and  adverb  clauses, 
prepositional  phrases,  possessives.  apposltives.  possessive  and  apposltlve 
phrases,  appositive  clauses;  summary  of  kinds  of  sentences.  Letter- 
writing — the  heading,  address  and  salutation,  body,  ending,  signature, 
business  letters,  notes  of  Invitation,  envelope;  telegrams.  Continue 
drills  on  correct  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  frequently  mispro- 
nounced and  misused;  uses  of  apostrophe,  syllnblcation.  abbreviations, 
quotations,  plural  of  nouns,  and  compound  words.  Continue  dictation 
exercises  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  forms  used  In  letter-writing. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Oral  Composition:  Constant  drills  on  correct  forms  of  speech,  with 
careful  criticism  of  all  errors  of  pupils  In  all  lessons  and  exorcises. 
Conversational  exercises  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the 
human  body — the  bones,  muscles,  and  skin;  the  growth,  waste,  and  re- 
newal of  the  body;  the  kinds  and  needs  of  food  and  drink;  the  organs 
and  processes  of  digestion;  the  relation  of  food,  drink,  and  digestion  to 
health;  the  composition  and  uses  of  the  blood;  the  organs  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  their  functions;  the  relation  of  the  blood  and  Its 
circulation  to  health;  the  effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and  of  alcoholic 
and  other  stimulants  ui)on  the  organs  and  processes  of  dtgostlon  and 
circulation.  Oral  reproduction  of  reading  lessons,  and  stories  told  and 
road;  stories  told  from  pictures;  conversations  on  good  manners  and 
morals. 

Written  Composition;  Constant  practice  In  impromptu  composition, 
with  close  criticism  and  careful  correction  of  all  errors.  Use  only 
familiar  topics  that  will  Inspire  the  pupil  to  thoughtful  and  spontaneous 
expression.  Oral  language  exercises,  reading  lessons,  pictures,  familiar 
objects  of  dally  life,  personal  experiences  of  the  children,  etc.,  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  material  for  this  work.  Continue  letter-writing,  with 
special  reference  to  business  and  social  forms.  Continue  formal  compo- 
sition as  outlined  in  preceding  grade.  Carefully  criticise  all  work, 
and  have  it  rewritten  correctly  by  the  pupil. 

Grammar:  Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  In  English,  Book  Two, 
pages  72 — 105  and  pages  287 — 307.  Sentence  analysis;  parts  of  speech; 
nouns —  kinds.  Inflection,  uses,  and  parsing.  Narration — how  to  tell  a 
story,  the  study  of  a  story,  a  story  from  a  poem,  biographical  sketches, 
historical  sketches,  stories  from  various  sources.  Constant  drills  on 
correct  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  frequently  mispronounced  and 
misused;  continuous  use  of  the  dictionary  for  doflnltions  and  pronunci- 
ation; some  of  the  changes  In  the  forms  of  nouns,  and  the  purpose  of 
such  change;  e.  g.,  tooth,  teeth;  lady,  lady's;  ladies,  ladles';  compound 
words;  a  few  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Dictation  exercises  for  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  forms  used  In  letter-writing  and  composition. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Oral  Composition:  Continue  drills  on  correct  forms  of  speech, 
with  criticism  of  errors.  Conversational  exercises  on  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene  of  the  human  body — the  composition  and  purity  of 
the  air;  the  organs  of  respiration  and  their  functions;  the  structure  of 
the  lungs;  the  effect  of  respiration  upon  the  air  and  blood  In  the  lungs, 
and  upon  the  air  In  the  room;  the  relation  of  respiration  to  health,  with 
special  reference  to  ventilation,  disinfectants,  exercise,  and  clothing;  the 
vocal   organs   and    their   functions;    the   nervous   system    as   a   directive 
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power.  Its  orpnns  nnd  tliilr  functions;  Iho  relation  of  tin-  ni-rvous 
syBtoui  to  hcnllli,  with  Kpcrliil  rcforincf  lo  fxcrilsi-.  work  and  study, 
rest  nnil  slcop.  food  luid  drink;  tlii'  or^:nns  of  siicclal  sonse,  and  tliflr 
functlonM;  how  to  ki'op  tho  orKiina  of  miisc  In  hciilth.  nnd  how  to  train 
tht-m;  the  fffottH  of  tlu'  uso  of  nnrcotlcs  and  stIinulnntB  upon  respiration 
nnd  the  nervouH  Hysteni.  nnd  upon  mental  activity.  Ornl  reproduction 
of  reading  lesHons;  descriptions  of  BCeiies.  rt'al  and  hnaKlnnry;  the 
thoupht.s  nnd  Bcntlments  In  Bomo  simple  poems  expressed,  or  the 
story  of  them  told.  In  the  pupil's  own  words;  conversations  on  Kood 
manners  and  mornla;  conversations  on  seoKraphlcal  and  historical  sub- 
jects In  preparation  for  letters  and  other  forms  of  written  composition. 

Written  ("ompo.sltlon:  Continue  lmi)romiitu  composition,  with  care- 
ful criticism  and  correction.  Draw  upon  the  ornl  composition  exer- 
cises for  material  for  tills  work.  Continue  letter-wrltlnK.  as  oulllnc'd  In 
preceding  grade.  One  or  two  formal  compositions  should  be  carefully 
worked  out.  as  directed  In  preceding  grade.  Have  all  work  carefully 
criticised  and  rewritten  for  corrections. 

Grammar:  Scott  nnd  Southworth's  Lessons  In  English,  Book  Two, 
pages  106 — 143  and  pages  308—327.  I'ronouns— kinds,  Inllectlon, uses,  pars- 
ing, number  forms,  case  forms,  choice  of  pronouns;  adjectives — kinds. 
Inflection,  uses,  parsing.  Description — pictures  In  a  poem,  study  of  a 
po(>m.  study  of  a  picture,  directions  for  describing,  comparison  and  con- 
trast, study  of  faces,  geographical  descrliitlons.  description  of  processes, 
description  of  animals  and  plants,  description  of  persons.  Continue  drills 
on  correct  pronunrlntloi\  nnd  >is(>  of  words  frequently  mispronounced 
and  misused;  uso  of  dictionary;  common  homonyms,  and  synonyms;  a 
few  roots,  prefixes,  and  sufUxes.  Continue  dictation  exercises  for  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  form. 

GRADE    EIGHT,   SECTION    ONE 

Oral  Composition:  Frequent  and  thorough  drills  on  correct  forma 
of  speech,  with  vigilant  criticism  of  all  errors.  Conversational  exercises 
on  common  minerals,  rocks,  and  metals — granite,  quartz,  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  syenite,  chalk,  pudding-stone,  gypsum,  Ume-stone.  salt,  coal. 
Iron,  lead,  tin,  gold,  sliver,  copper,  zinc,  etc.  Conversational  exercises 
on  common  gases  and  their  compounds — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
air,  carbonlc-acid  gas.  Iron-rust,  etc.  Conversational  exercises  on  com- 
mon phenomena  of  nature — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  rising  and 
setting;  sun's  mark  at  noon,  altitude  of  the  sun,  length  of  days;  phases 
of  the  moon;  visible  planets;  polar  and  circumpolar  stars;  some  of  the 
easily  discernible  constellations.  Abstracts  and  summaries  of  lessons, 
of  stories,  and  of  other  kinds  of  composition.  Conversations  on  good 
manners  and  morals.     Oral  exercises  on  poems  carefully  studied. 

Written  Composition:  Frequent  exorcises  In  Impromptu  compo- 
sition with  rigid  criticism,  all  work  to  be  rewritten  with  careful  correc- 
tions. Material  for  this  work  may  be  obtained  from  oral  composition 
work,  reading  lessons,  pictures,  familiar  objects  of  dally  life,  personal 
experiences  of  the  pupils,  etc.  I^ettcr-wrltlng  upon  geographical,  his- 
torical, and  other  subjects;  also  business  letters,  notes  of  Invitation,  of 
recommendation,  etc.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  forma!  com- 
position during  this  year,  dealing  with  narration  nnd  description;  logical 
outlines  prepared,  and  due  attention  given  to  choice  of  material,  arrange- 
ment, style,  and  development  of  theme.  All  work  should  be  carefully 
and  closely  criticised,  and  rewritten  for  correction  of  errors. 

Grammar:  Scott  and  Southworth's  ly^ssons  In  Kngllsh.  Dook  Two. 
pages  144—186  and  pages  328—343.  Verbs— kinds.  Inflection,  tense,  num- 
ber, person,  mode,  voice,  conjugation,  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  verb 
phrasoB,  parsing.     Explanation— directions  for  explanation,  explaining  a 
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look,  point  of  a  story,  a  poem,  weapons  and  tools,  an  oUl  mill.  Interest- 
ing words;  paragraphing — definition,  separation,  order  of  sentences; 
study  of  poems. 

GRADE    EIGHT,  SECTION    TWO 

Oral  Composition:  Continue  drills  in  correct  forma  of  si)ecch,  with 
criticism  of  errors.  Conversational  exercises  on  common  fnct-s  In 
physics,  learned  from  observation  and  experiment — matter,  Its  proper- 
ties, its  three  states;  motion  and  force,  laws  of  motion;  gravitation, 
equilibrium,  pendulum;  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane, 
wedge,  screw;  liquid  pressure,  specific  gravity;  atmospheric  pressure, 
barometer,  pump,  sljihon;  electricity,  conductors,  mimiictlsm,  compass, 
magnetic  telegraph;  sound,  pitch,  echo;  heat,  diffusion,  effects,  ther- 
mometer; light,  reflection,  refraction,  lens,  prism,  solar  spectrum,  color. 
When  a  topic  is  selected  for  study  and  discussion,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  method  of  studying  It  is  all-important.  Pupils  should  observe 
and  express  the  facts,  and  should  draw  their  own  Inferences,  and  ex- 
press them  in  their  own  way.  Thus  a  keen  interest  may  be  excited, 
and  the  best  of  mental  training  secured — a  training  In  the  practice  of 
close  observation,  in  careful,  logical  thinking,  in  accurate  description, 
and  correct  forms  of  expression. 

Written  Composition:  Continue  Impromptu  composition,  with  care- 
ful criticism  and  correction,  as  laid  down  In  preceding  grades.  Draw 
upon  the  oral  composition  exercises  for  material  for  this  work.  Continue 
letter-writing,  as  outlined  in  preceding  grade.  Continue  formal  com- 
position, as  sol  out  In  preceding  grade.  Carefully  criticise  all  work,  and 
have  the  pupils  rewrite  It  for  corroclions. 

Grammar;  Scott  and  Southworlh's  IxiBBons  In  English,  Hook  Two, 
pages  187—243  and  pages  344—355,  Innnltives  and  particlpleH- forms, 
kinds,  parsing,  uses;  adverbs — kinds.  Inflection,  parsing,  uses;  proposi- 
tions— parsing,  uses;  conjunctions — kinds,  jiarslng,  uses;  IntorjtJCtlonB 
— uses;  sentences  and  their  oloments — oBsentlals  of  a  sentence,  modi- 
fiers. Independent  expressions,  compound  elements,  elliptical  sentences, 
clauses  and  clause  connectives,  analysis  of  clauses,  variety  of  expression, 
selections  for  analysis  and  parsing;  case  as  a  relation;  subjunctive  mode. 
Capital  letters;  Italic  letters;  punctuation — period,  comma,  semi-colon, 
colon,  Interrogation  point,  exclamation  point,  dash,  hyphen,  quotation 
njarks,  apostrophe,  parenthesis  and  bracket,  asterisk;  development  of 
our  language;  derivation  and  word-buUdlng. 

ARITHMETIC 

When  the  pupils  enter  upon  the  course  of  the  grammar  school,  they 
should  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  four  fundamental  processes  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  They  should  be 
accurate,  ready,  and  rapid  In  all  of  these  calculations.  They  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers,  and  the 
names  and  uses  of  common  arithmetical  signs.  If  the  teacher  finds 
the  pupils  faulty  In  any  of  these  fundamentals,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  until  they  have  fully  mastered  them.  No  progress  can  be 
made  In  the  application  of  these  principles  until  the  principles  themselves 
are  part  of  the  pupil's  mental  structure. 

No  fact  or  process  should  be  learned  merely  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  used  for  the  occasion  and  then  cast  aside.  It  should  be  so 
Indelibly  Impressed  upon   the   mind  of  the  pupil  that  It  will   become  a 
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potent  and  over  riMidy  fiiclor  In  IiIh  workInK  cqulpnipnt.  Honce.  there 
should  bo  coiiHtiuit  rovlcws  of  nil  cli'innitiiry  prliiclplts.  When,  upon 
taking  up  R  now  phnsc  or  application  of  nrlthnieUc.  the  pupils  are 
found  to  bo  weak  or  faulty  In  the  undcrlyliiK  principles  upon  which  the 
now  process  Is  founded.  rlKht  then  la  the  time  projiUlous  for  a  thorough 
review  of  those  principles. 

Not  enough  nrlthmetlc  con  be  taught  by  simply  making  It  Incidental 
to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  It  Is  not  so  closely  related  to  other 
subjects  as  are  reading,  language.  Bclonce.  history,  etc..  yet  when  pos- 
sible It  should  bo  correlated  with  the  other  work.  Work  the  number 
Idea  In  wherever  possible,  yet  remember  that  much  of  arithmetic  must 
be  taught  Independently  of  other  subjects. 

l>ead  the  pupil  to  see  and  appreciate  the  unity  of  the  subject,  that 
all  parts  of  arithmetic  are  Intimately  related  to  each  other.  When 
preparing  to  take  up  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  for  consideration,  first  call 
up  the  operation  with  which  the  pupil  Is  already  familiar  upon  which 
the  new  process  depends  and  out  of  which  It  grows,  and  lead  him  to 
see  the  Intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  two  Thus  will  you 
enable  him  to  master  tlu^  new  subject  at  Its  very  Inception.  This  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  apperception.  As  n  concrete  Illustration. 
BuppoBO  you  are  about  to  take  up  the  subjects  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  compound  denominate  numbers.  The 
pupil  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  only  difference  between  these  processes 
and  like  processes  In  simple  numbers  Is  that.  Instead  of  a  uniform  decimal 
scale,  the  number  of  units  of  one  denomination  necessary  to  form  a  unit 
of  the  next  higher  denomination  is  a  constantly  varying  scale.  When  you 
have  led  him  to  see  this  clearly,  the  whole  subject  Is  mastered,  for 
he  Is  familiar  with  all  other  facts  connected  with  It  Other  similar 
Instances  might  be  noted  In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  percentage,  and  In  fact  the  whole  panorama  of 
subjects. 

Teach  the  subject  Instead  of  the  text-book.  The  text-book  should 
be  a  means  to  this  end.  not  the  end  Itself.  Arithmetic  should  be 
taught  as  a  science.  Work  out  the  fundamental  Ideas  Inductively,  and 
make  sufJlclent  concrete  applications  of  the  processes  Involved  to  fix 
the  practical  phase  of  the  work.  Do  much  original  and  Independent 
work.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  throw  the  text-book  aside  and  strike  out 
Into  the  realm  of  everyday  life  for  material  upon  which  to  work.  Select 
original  problems  from  the  affairs  of  life  with  which  the  pupils  are 
familiar.  Train  the  pupils  to  gather  practical  problems  from  the  busi- 
ness world— the  store,  the  bank,  the  office,  the  market,  the  shop,  the 
trade,  the  farm,  and  the  household.  Make  these  the  basis  of  your 
work,  and  you  will  give  the  subject  vitality,  and  arouse  the  Interest 
and  comprehension  of  the  pupils  to  the  highest  degree.  This  Is  always 
the  result  whenever  you  appeal  to  the  familiar  environment  and  personal 
experiences  of  the  child. 
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General  concpptlons  sliouki  b(>  dinclopcd.  Too  uinny  toacliers  fall 
short  of  tills.  The  child  Is  surfoltod  with  Isolated  concrete  iiroblems 
without  bolHK  led  to  see  the  universality  of  their  ai)pllcatlon.  Until 
the  pupil  can  make  a  general  application  of  the  process  Involved,  the 
work  Is  Incomplete  and  distracting.  Children  should  be  led  to  form 
correct  concepts  of  numbers  and  their  relations.  Habits  of  clear,  ready, 
logical  thinking,  and  of  concise  and  accurate  exi)resslon  are  to  be  Incul- 
cated. 

There  are  three  cardinal  purjroses  In  teaching  arithmetic  In  the 
elementary  grades:  first,  to  master  the  essential  processes  of  arithmetical 
calculations — I.  e.,  the  acquirement  of  accuracy,  skill,  readiness,  and 
rapidity  In  the  uses  of  the  tools  of  mathematics;  second,  to  give  capa- 
bility In  the  application  of  these  essential  processes  to  the  solution  of 
practical  problems;  third,  to  furnish  a  working  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  simple  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetical,  algebraic,  and  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  Two  phases  of  the  work  are  presented— numbering 
and  measuring.  The  first  Is  the  province  of  the  primary  grades,  the 
latter  should  be  emphasized  in  the  grammar  grades.  Both  are  necessary 
to  complete  and  finished  work.  Without  the  former  the  latter  would  be 
Impossible,  and  to  stop  short  of  the  latter  would  bo  to  burden  the  child 
with  a  usolesB  commodity.  , 

The  true  puri)oao  of  arithmetic  la  not  to  give  the  pupil  dexterity 
in  mental  gymnastics  In  Impracticable  subjocts,  but  a  mastery  of 
those  subjects,  principles,  and  processes  which  have  most  value  for  the 
future  progress  and  life  of  the  child.  The  various  subjects  and  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic  should  therefore  be  so  domesticated  to  the  pupil  as 
to  become  easy  and  ready  instruments  of  power  and  enjoyment. 

The  chief  culture  value  of  arithmetic,  aside  from  Its  practical 
application  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  consists  in  the  training  It 
gives  in  quantitative  Judgment  and  truthfulness.  Pupils  Bhould  be 
carefully  drilled  in  those  exercises  and  processes  affording  accuracy 
of  Judgment  and  expression.  If  the  pupils  are  trained  to  accept  nothing 
but  absolute  accuracy  in  calculations  and  statements,  a  long  stride  will 
be  made  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  and  habit  of  truthfulness. 

Accuracy  and  rapidity  of  calculation,  in  the  light  of  understanding, 
are  two  very  Important  considerations  in  all  mathematical  work.  The 
latter  Is  conducive  to  the  former,  and  impels  concentration  of  attention, 
which  Is  vital  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  results.  Yet  intelligent 
activity  must  not  bo  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  mere  automatism.  The 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  think  the  process  in  the  act  of  calculation. 
In  this  connection  it  is  very  important  that  he  thoroughly  understand 
the  problem  before  attempting  to  solve  it.  The  English  of  mathematics 
is  too  often  neglected.  The  problem  should  first  be  thoroughly  discussed 
until  the  pupils  fully  understand  It  In  all  of  Its  essential  details.  Fre- 
quent drills  should  be  given  In  the  reading  and  Interpretation  of  prob- 
lems without  attempting  to  solve  them.     In  this  manner  will  the  pupils 
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form  liulills  of  llioimlifiil  (oiisUlciatloii.  Too  ofl.-ii  i>uiills  ntteiiipl  to 
solve  problems  wlUioui  Imvliif:  tlie  l.'iist  < oiueptloii  of  their  slKiilHcaiico. 
1111(1  we  Ktund  iiKluist  at  their  ImaKliictl  stupidity.  Tills  ronstltutes  the 
objection  to  the  liilroiliutloli  of  the  leMbook  loo  e.irly  |u  lUr  lUiplTp 
course.  The  solution  of  the  (IIIIIcMlty  ll<s  In  t^alMl^^;  tin-  jniplls  to  be 
thoughtful  In  their  work. 

The  Ingeniilly  of  liui>lls  sliould  be  etKOuraK(-il.  They  should  be 
trained  to  be  self-reliant,  to  think  out  processes  for  themselves.  Sot 
forms  should  be  avoided  as  much  ns  possible,  yet  poo<l  forms  must  not 
be  iKMored.  Sot  forms  kill  orlKlnnllty  and  Indein'iident  thinkInK;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noKlect  of  good  forms  begets  careless  and  slovenly 
habits  of  thought  and  activity.  The  pupil  should  be  carefully  trained 
In  the  i)rocess  of  working  out  good  forms  of  solution.  A  fairly  good 
form  thoughtfully  developed  by  the  i)upll  will  result  In  a  far  greater 
increment  of  jiower  to  his  working  knowledge  than  a  blindly  Imitated 
form,  although  It  may  be  absolutely  the  best  form  that  can  be  devised. 
This  calls  for  much  original  and  Independent  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pujills.  Have  them  state  original  problems,  carefully  work  out  n  good 
form  of  solution,  and  then  solve  them  in  the  light  of  reason.  Do  not 
rob  your  pupils  by  doing  their  thinking  for  them. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  receive  careful  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion. This  Important  phase  of  arithmetic  has  been  too  sadly  neglected 
In  recent  years.  We  often  bear  the  criliclBm  that  the  modern  school 
does  not  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  Independent  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation contributed  by  the  old  time  school.  In  a  measure  this  criticism 
Is  Just.  This  condition  Is  largely  duo  to  the  neglect  of  mental  arithmetic. 
The  early  school  gave  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  It  resulted  In 
Independent  thought  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  I  would  therefore 
urge  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  mental  calculation.  One 
of  the  best  rules  of  arithmetic  to  lrai)re88  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
never  to  use  a  pencil  or  crayon  in  calculation  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  pencil  and  crayon  are  the  handmaidens  of  automatism,  while  mental 
arithmetic  Is  the  polar  star  of  Intelligent  calculation. 

Avoid  long  and  complicated  problems;  they  distract  the  pupils,  and 
thus  destroy  concentrated  thought  activity.  Ijirge  Involved  fractions  and 
puzzling  problems  should  also  be  tabooed.  Obsolete  processes  and 
applications  of  arithmetic,  and  also  those  of  little  value  to  the  child, 
either  In  a  practical  or  disciplinary  way,  should  be  omitted  Examples 
of  these  are  "true"  discount,  compound  Interest,  apothecaries'  weight, 
foreign  and  domestic  exchange,  etc. 

In  arranging  the  following  course  of  study  for  the  several  grades, 
the  "spiral"  plan  of  the  Walsh  Arithmetics  has  been  retained  because 
of  Its  review  value.  FYequent  reviews  are  valuable  In  fixing  processes, 
because  they  Involve  the  time  element,  which  Is  vital  to  proper  mental 
assimilation.  Ideas  must  have  time  to  grow  Into  the  mental  fabric  of 
the  pupil. 
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GRADE    SIX,   SECTION    ONE 

Wnlsh's  Now  Grammar  Scliool  Arithmetic,  Articles  1—152. 

Mixed  Numbers:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division; 
denominators  determined  by  inspection;  practical  applications. 

Review  of  Simple  Numbers:  Notation  and  numeration;  special 
drills  in  fundamental  processes. 

Decimals:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  by 
an  integer;   practical  applications. 

United  States  Money:  Fractional  parts  of  a  dollar;  division;  prac- 
tical applications. 

Denominate  Numbers:  Time,  dry,  and  liquid  measures;  avoirdu- 
pois weight:   practical  applications. 

Measurements:     Area  of  rectangles;   practical  applications. 

Bills:      Forms;   problems. 

Fractions:  Greatest  common  divisor,  least  common  multiple;  addi- 
tion and  subtraction;  cancellation;  ratio;  multiplication  and  division; 
practical  applications. 

Give  frequent  drills  in  fundamental  processes  for  accuracy  and 
rapidity. 

Emphasize  mental  arithmetic  at  all  times. 

Formulate  and  solve  practical  problems  involving  the  buying  and 
selling  of  articles  of  commerce. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION  TWO 

Walsh's  Now   Grammar  School  Arltlimotic,   Articles   IB."! — 248. 

Decimals:  Notation  and  numeration;  reduction;  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division;  practical  applications. 

United  States  Money:  Fractional  parts  of  a  dollar;  division;  prac- 
tical applications. 

Denominate  Numbers:  Reduction;  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division;  practical  applications. 

Measurements:  Areas  and  surfaces;  areas  of  rectangles;  areas 
of  right-angled  triangles;   practical  applications. 

Bills:     Forms;   applications. 

Review  of  Simple  Numbers  and  Fractions:  Short  methods  and 
approximations;  sight  exorcises  and  approximations;  cancellation; 
ratio. 

Percentage:  Definition;  simple  applications;  interest,  deflnltton; 
simple  applications  to  practical  problems. 

Constant  review  of  fundamental  operations  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Continue  drills  in  mental  arithmetic  for  thought  power. 

Continue  formulating  problems  involving  buying  and  selling  of 
commodities  for  practice  in  original  application. 

Carefully  trace  relationship  of  new  processes  to  old  ones  with 
which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Articles  249 — 312. 

Denominate  Numbers:  Reduction,  descending  and  ascending;  com- 
pound addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division;  avoirdupois 
weight;  time  between  dates;  practical  applications. 

Measurements:  Surfaces,  area  of  rectangles,  square  measure;  vol- 
umes, solid  contents,  cubic  measure;  surfaces  of  rectangular  solids;  an- 
gles, triangles,  quadrilaterals;  practical  applications. 

Review  of  Simple  Numbers  and  Fractions:  Special  drills  In  sight 
operations;  Bight  approximations;  fundamental  processes;  cancellation; 
common  fractions;   decimals. 
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and   rate;    praitlcal  appllcalloiiM 

I'oiillmic  drills  In  fiiiulaiiKMilal  piixrss.'s  for  miiiracy  and  .s])<'od 
In  calciilulUiii. 

iMHist  upon  nii-nlal  calculations  at  all  tlin<>s  wIuti-  posslblf 

Coiitlini.'  iiraitkal  application  of  principles  In  tin-  formulation  of 
problcniH  in  the  ovcrydny  afrnlrR  of  llft>. 

Continue  to  nhow  relation  of  new  proceHsea  to  those  already  mas- 
tered  u]H>u    wliicli   tliey  depend. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Walsh's   New   (Irainmar  School  Arltlnnellc,   Artlcl.'s   :;n— li'.iO. 

PorceiitaKe:  Ai)pllcatlons;  commission.  Insurance,  taxes;  prolll  and 
loss;  commercial  discount;  Interest.  Interost-bearlnK  notes,  partial  pay- 
ments; bank  discount,  discount  of  Interest-boarlnK  notes;  i)ractlcnl  appli- 
cations. 

Denominate  Numbers:  Troy  woIkIU;  EnRllsb  money;  reduction,  de- 
acondlnt;  and  ascending;  compound  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division;   practical  applications. 

Review  of  Simple  Numbers  and  Fractions:  Sight  operations  and 
approximations;  thorough  review  of  all  the  operations  In  simple  numbers, 
common  fractions,  and  decimals. 

Continue  drills  for  accuracy  and  speed,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
practical  applications  of  principles  Involved  to  the  formulation  of  origi- 
nal problems. 

Trace  relation  of  all  new  operations  to  the  related  old  ones. 

GRADE    EIGHT,   SECTION    ONE 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.   Articles   391 — 515. 

Ratio  and  Proportion:  Ratio;  proportion,  partitive  proportion;  part- 
nership;  practical  applications. 

Involution  and  Evolution:  Involution,  power;  evolution,  root,  square 
root;   practical  applications. 

Mensuration:  The  circle,  radius,  diameter,  area;  areas  of  triangles 
and  quadrilaterals;  surfaces  of  prisms  and  cylinders;  surfaces  of  pyra^ 
mids  and  cones;  volumes  of  prisms  and  pyramids,  of  cylinders  and 
cones;  spheres,  radius,  diameter,  surface,  volume;  circular  measure; 
practical  applications. 

Longitude  and  Solar  Time:  Standard  time;  solar  time;  practical 
applications. 

Stocks  and  Bonds:  Stocks,  capital,  shares,  dividends;  bonds,  cou- 
pon, registered;  practical  applications. 

Domestic  E>xchange:  Sight  drafts;  time  drafts;  bills  of  exchange; 
practical  applications. 

Interest:     Compound;   annual;   practical  applications. 

Metric  System  of  Measures  and  Weight:  Measures  of  length,  sur- 
face, volume;  dry  and  liquid  measures;  weights;  practical  applications. 

Reviews:  Fractions,  denominate  numbers,  commercial  dl.scount.  In- 
terest, bank  discount 

Continue  drills  for  accuracy  and  speed  In  calculation,  mental  arith- 
metic, applications  of  principles  to  original  problems,  and  tracing  of  rela- 
tion of  new  processes  to  related  familiar  ones. 

GRADE    EIGHT,   SECTION    TWO 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Articles  51G— COl,  and 
Articles  C19— 640. 

Algebra:       Coemclents;     equations;     clearing    of    fractions;     positive 
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and    negative   quantities:    addition    and    subtraction;    parenthesis:    equa-  1 

tlons  of  one  unknown   quantity:    equations   of  two   unknown   quantities:  , 

equations   of   three   unknown    quantities:    exponents:    multiplication    and  ' 

division:  factoring:  fractions.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  induct  the 
pupil  into  the  rudiments  of  algebraic  reasoning,  as  a  i)reparatlon  for  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  high  school. 

Geometry:  Lines:  angles:  parallels:  triangles:  quadrilaterals:  cir- 
cles: pentagons,  hexagons,  octagons:  constructions:  equal  triangles, 
equivalent  triangles:  calculating  heights  and  distances.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  Initiate  the  pupil  into  the  methods  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning as  exemplified  In  concrete  geometry  In  its  application  to  problems 
in  mensuration,  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  abstract  work 
of  the  high  school. 

HISTORY 

In  the  course  for  the  primary  schools  the  work  has  been  conflned 
largely  to  biography  and  story.  The  child  has  been  acquiring  a  fund 
of  information  and  facts,  but  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize 
this  Into  a  unity  or  connected  whole.  The  pupil  Is  now  prepared  t» 
draw  upon  this  fund  as  so  much  stored  up  capital  to  be  utilized  In  a  broad- 
er and  more  extensive  view  of  man  and  his  doings. 

The  history  of  man  does  not  consist  merely  of  the  history  of  any 
one  race,  people,  or  country,  but  of  all  peoples  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  civilization  to  the  present  time.  True,  each  nation  has  had  Its 
own  special  work  to  do,  but  there  Is  a  unity  or  kinship  that  binds  all 
nations  together,  the  heritage  of  heredity  and  the  community  of  In- 
terest. Any  conception  of  history  which  Is  conflned  to  one's  own  coun- 
try, regardless  of  Its  relation  to  other  countries,  la  narrow,  pedantic, 
and  misleading.  The  history  of  a  nation  can  not  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood without  knowing  something  of  Its  relation  to  other  countries,  es- 
pecially the  mother  country,  or  the  one  upon  which  It  directly  depends  for 
the  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  Its  people.  The  Chinese  stand  to- 
day as  a  living,  or  rather  dead,  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  people  whc> 
walled  themselves  In  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  lived  unto  them- 
selves. For  nearly  five  thousand  years  they  have  hoodwinked  themselves 
Into  the  belief  that  they  are  the  only  chosen  people  of  the  earth,  that 
all  others  are  barbarians,  devils  to  be  shunned. 

We  are  Inheritors,  not  merely  of  American  ages,  but  of  all  ages^ 
all  nations — Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France,  Bngland. 
All  of  these  have  contributed  liberally  to  our  language,  literature,  art, 
manners,  customs,  and  Institutions.  Hence,  we  can  not  thoroughly 
know  ourselves  until  we  have  some  conception  of  the  Inception  of  those 
things  which  go  to  make  up  our  character  as  a  nation.  In  the  history 
course  In  the  primary  schools,  the  pupils  have  been  gleaning  some  gen- 
eral facts  concerning  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Before  entering  upon  the 
more  special  study  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  we  deem  It  wise 
to  spend  some  time  In  familiarizing  the  pupils  to  some  extent  with  the 
affairs  of  the  mother  country:    and  so  we   devote  the  sixth  year  to  an 
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eliMiioiitnr.v  study  of  tlip  history  of  Eiipland.  The  history  of  the  United 
Stntps  Is  so  closely  relntod  to  tlinl  of  EiiKlnnd  tis  to  make  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  IIiiKllsh  history  n  necessity  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
our  own  history. 

Kach  study  has  Its  special  function  In  the  psychological  evolution 
of  the  child.  As  the  natural  sclcncoB  are  best  adapted  to  cultivating  the 
faculty  of  observation,  language  that  of  memory,  and  mathematics  the 
reason,  so  history  is  especially  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
judgment.  Psychologically,  history  cultivates  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating observation,  strengthens  the  faculty  of  following  an  argument 
logically  from  point  to  point,  and  Improves  the  process  of  comparison, 
1.  e.  judgment.  It  enables  the  learner  to  select  grounds  for  opinions, 
accumulate  materials  for  argument,  put  these  together  for  generalizing 
facts,  to  estimate  character,  and  to  accustom  him  to  express  Ideas  and 
conclusions  in  original,  sentient  words. 

Geography  and  history  are  Intimately  related,  and  should  go  hand 
In  hand  in  the  study  of  a  country.  Especially  Is  this  true  of  historical 
geography.  The  map  should  play  an  Important  part  In  all  history  work — 
events  should  be  located.  It  serves  as  an  anchorage  for  Ideas,  holding 
them  In  place  until  the  pupil  gets  a  proper  perspective  of  the  situation — 
a  sort  of  fixative  of  facts,  as  it  were,  on  the  canvas  of  the  memory. 
Geography  Is  earth-picturing,  history  man-picturing.  History  Is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  relation  of  human  beings  in  their  social  and  civic  life,  and 
deals  with  principles  upon  which  the  affairs  of  life  are  conducted.  Two 
conditions  are  to  be  studied — physical  environment,  and  human  disposi- 
tion and  Ideals.  The  earth  is  most  interesting  in  its  relation  to  human 
uses.  Man  seeks  the  point  of  least  resistance;  hence,  the  most  populous 
regions  of  a  country  are  usually  Its  valleys.  Here  the  conditions  are 
such  that  man  finds  better  opportunities  for  perpetuating  his  existence 
and  wresting  from  nature  those  things  which  are  essential  to  his 
well-being.  Physically  highland  people  are  hardier  and  more  vigorous, 
made  so  by  the  unequal  conflict  for  existence.  Primitive  people  live 
In  Isolation,  having  little  to  do  with  each  other,  except  as  they  clash  In 
conflict.  Later  when  the  necessity  of  communication  and  Intercourse 
arises,  and  they  discover  the  common  Interests  that  bind  and  actuate 
them,  a  more  friendly  attitude  Is  maintained,  and  commerce  Is  estab- 
lished. Commerce  strikes  an  equilibrium  between  the  diversities  of 
labor  and  products.  It  Is  the  great  leveler  of  humanity,  for  It  Is  the 
arena  whore  all  nations  meet  on  a  common  plane. 

As  man  advances  In  civilization,  lie  becomes  more  Independent  of 
his  environment — makes  nature  subserve  his  purposes.  To  the  savage, 
the  ocean  Is  an  unfathomable  mystery,  the  mountain  an  Insurmountable 
barrier,  the  river  a  natural  boundary;  but  civilized  man  sails  placidly 
over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  In  his  ships,  tunnels  the  mountain,  bridges 
the  river,  and  traverses  the  continent  on  his  Iron  horse. 

Hislory  deals  with  the  spiritual  development  of  man   as  exemplified 
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by  his  (loi'ds  niul  l.li^alH.  It  is  nn  iiiroiiiit  of  the  conquost  „(  miitcrlal 
naturo  by  hiiinan  socU-ty.  In  ncoorilniico  with  Justice  nnd  b.'iiolUvnco. 
the  ronctlon  of  iniin  nKiilnst  tlio  forces  of  niituro  to  Hociirc  for  liliiisolf 
what  111-  needs.  It  Is  n.  sort  of  "clonrlnK-liouse"  of  opposlnK  hnninn 
forces.     Transcendentnj  freedom  Is  the  soul  of  history. 

Civilization  has  Its  hlKtiest  phnso  In  the  rellKlous  convictions  of  the 
people,  as  revealed  In  church,  literature,  art.  and  science;  Its  second 
phase  In  Institutional  life,  us  revealed  In  the  home,  school,  and  gov- 
ernment; Its  third  phase  In  Industrial  life,  as  revealed  In  th<'  field, 
shop,  ofllce.  and  commercial  Interests. 

The  objects  of  history  teaching  might  be  enumerated  under  three 
heads:  first,  It  trains  the  JudRment  In  showing  effects  from  given  causes; 
second.  It  shows  the  child  that  he  Is  the  Inheritor  of  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  his  fatliers;  third.  It  develops  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
moral  courage,  self  sacrllice,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  patriotism. 
Not  the  least  of  those  Is  moral  training.  The  study  of  human  character, 
motives,  and  deeds  enables  one  to  avoid  the  errors  and  exalt  the 
virtues  of  both  Individuals  and  national  life.  The  state,  which  Is  the 
employer  of  the  public  school  teacher,  may  Insist  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  history  teaching  Is  to  make  of  the  child  a  good  citizen;  the  philan- 
thropist, on  the  other  hand,  may  declare  that  It  is  not  this,  that  It  Is 
broader  and  more  comprohonslve,  that  the  true  purpose  of  history 
teaching  Is  to  develop  the  child  Into  the  best  possible  man;  but  who 
can  say  that  this  la  not  a  distinction  without  a  dlfforonco? 

Children  are  more  Interested  In  men  and  tholr  deeds,  than  In  the 
causes  and  results  of  events.  They  are  more  Interested  In  the  story  of 
Washington  and  his  hatchet,  than  In  the  causes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; In  Jackson  and  his  sturdy  manhood,  than  In  the  national  bank 
controversy;  In  Lincoln  the  rall-splltter,  than  In  the  slavery  question; 
In  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  perilous  adventures,  than  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Great  Northwest.  The  personal  element  Is  dominant  In 
earlier  history  study.  Biography  and  story  are  concrete,  and  appeal 
to  the  Interest  of  the  child.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  ascertain  what 
a  man  does,  and  the  motive  prompting  him  to  do  It;  the  pupil  should 
know  what  he  desired  to  do.  and  why  he  did  not  accomplish  It.  He 
should  also  determine  what  he  himself  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  history  of  a  race  is  an  evolution,  a  .growth.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  child  proceeds  upon  the  same  general  lines  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  By  observing  this  law.  and  preserving  the  parallelism, 
the  teacher  can  present  matter  for  study  In  proper  sequence,  and  thus 
appeal  to  the  strongest  Interest  of  the  child.  Compare  the  growth  of 
the  nation  with  that  of  the  child;  the  development  of  other  nations  with 
our  own  national  development.  Primary  history  should  be  devoted  to 
racial  growth  as  epitomized  by  Individuals;  later  history  should  deal 
with  the  growth  of  Institutional  life. 
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Thp  cnrly  stnpos  of  history  study  can  not  be  thorough  and  com- 
plotp.  but  must  newBsnrlly  be  (rngmontnry ;  later  study  will  gather 
up  the  looso  ends.  The  tenchor  should  be  content  with  making  Impres- 
sions, but  cnro  should  be  taken  to  make  Impressions.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  that  can  bo  acquired  Is  small,  but  the  Interest  to  be  developed 
is  great.  Give  the  pupil  an  Insight  Into  sources  of  Information,  arouse 
Interest  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  put  him  on  the  scent  for  more  knowl- 
edge. Thoroughness  in  history  knowledge  at  the  best  Is  only  a  relative 
term.  A  boy  may  be  thorough  In  the  eighth  grade,  yet  how  little  does 
he  know  as  compared  with  a  senior  In  the  high  school,  or  the  latter 
with  a  senior  In  the  college;  and  how  limited  Is  the  knowledge  of  a 
senior  In  college  with  that  of  a  graduate  student  who  has  Just  received 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  In  history,  or  the  latter  with  a  Von  Hoist,  a  Hart,  or 
a  FIske;  and  how  little  does  any  of  these  Illustrious  historians  know  of 
the  facts  of  all  history. 

The  main  purpose  Is  to  create  an  Interest  and  enthusiasm  In  the 
right  direction;  this  will  result  In  accomplishment  later.  Large  ques- 
tions of  state  and  society  are  not  for  pupils  In  the  grammar  schools. 
The  work  must  bo  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  child.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  what  the  teacher  is  interested  In  and  desires  to  teach,  but 
what  the  child  can  properly  grasp,  understand,  and  assimilate.  Regard- 
ing children  as  adults  Is  tho  source  of  much  waste  of  time  and  effort  on 
tho  part  of  the  tonchor  and  pupils. 

Tho  recitation  should  not  bo  merely  a  test  of  memory,  but  of  un- 
derstanding. Teachers  are  prone  to  ask  too  many  questions.  Give 
the  pupil  some  latitude  for  Independent  thinking.  Lessons  should  be 
assigned  by  tho  topical  method,  and  not  by  pages  and  sections.  The 
developing  method  should  be  used.  Instead  of  a  more  sifting  of  facts, 
Sift  the  facts,  but  properly  articulate  them  Into  a  connected  whole. 
Some  fundamentals  should  be  memorized  as  mile-stones,  to  which  other 
minor  facts  may  be  properly  related.  Remember  that  history  Is  a  body 
of  useful  facts,  not  detached,  but  related;  and  they  should  be  properly 
articulated  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  The  recitation  should  not 
blindly  follow  the  text,  but  should  devote  much  time  to  comparison  and 
comment.  Train  the  pupils  to  discriminate  between  Important  and 
unimportant  matters.  It  Is  sometimeB  Just  as  Important  for  a  pupil  to 
forget  as  it  Is  to  remember;  but  he  should  know  what  to  forget. 

"But."  I  hear  some  hypercritical  teacher  exclaim,  "why  loam  a 
thing  If  It  is  to  be  forgotten?"  The  large  fact  must  be  viewed  In  Its 
relation  to  all  the  minor  details  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  Its 
true  perspective,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  It  remain  large;  the 
minor  details  must  not  be  unduly  exalted.  The  hull  and  shell  are  nec- 
essary to  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  kernel  of  a  nut;  and  we 
must  remove  them  in  order  to  get  at  the  kernel,  but  we  do  not  eat  them. 

The  Important  things  In  history  may  be  emphasized,  not  only 
by  conipiirlson.  but  by   reiteration.     Reviews  are  as  valuable   in   history 
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as  In  other  subJoclR.  nnd  slioiild  bo  froqiiontly  and  osBlduouhly  kI^od. 
The  "splrnf  idnii  Is  not  bud.  At  dlfr.Ti'iil  BtiiKt-H  of  tlu-  clilld»  dcvclop- 
mont  ho  Is  liitorcstod  In  dlfrcrciit  plinsos  of  a  subjoct.  In  llic  prlnmry 
grados.  ho  Is  Intorostod  In  \\nslilnKton  as  tho  boy  wllli  n  Imtchct;  In 
the  Kranunar  grades,  as  tho  younR  surveyor  and  Blvirdy  soldlor;  In  Iho 
high  school,  as  the  great  general  nnd  leader  of  men;  In  tho  luaturer 
years  of  college  nnd  nrtor  life,  as  the  sagacious  statesman  and  wise 
executive. 

Children  should  live  In  Imagination  tho  experiences  of  tho  people 
about  whom  they  are  studying.  Tho  dramatic  Instinct  In  the  child  Is  very 
strong,  and  an  appeal  to  this  will  jirovo  very  effectlvo.  Historical  plays 
and  tablonus  will  assist  greatly  In  enlisting  tliolr  Interest  and  reaching 
their  understanding.  Historical  stories,  anecdotes,  and  pictures  are 
also  valuable  auxiliaries.  Collections  can  be  made  from  magazines  and 
other  periodicals. 

The  observance  of  national  holidays  In  the  proper  spirit  Inculcates 
an  abiding  eentlmont  of  iialrlotlsni.  Tho  children  should  bo  Inducted  Into 
the  true  slgnlflcanco  of  those  days,  so  that  thoy  will  know  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  means  more  than  an  opportunity  to  shoot  sky-rockets  and 
explode  giant  nro-crackors.  nnd  kill  and  malm  each  other,  as  well  as  out- 
rage the  ears  and  nerves  of  well-disposed  people.  In  addition  to  these 
holidays,  the  anniversaries  of  many  Important  historical  ovonta  might  be 
observed  as  flag-days. 

Collateral  reading  should  be  encouraged,  but  this  should  bo  care- 
fully directed  and  well  organized.  Tho  teacher  should  acquaint  himself 
with  tho  material  In  the  Grade  Libraries  and  the  City  Free  Library, 
and  dte  the  pupils  to  books  and  articles  portlnont  to  the  lessons  In 
hand,  and  encourage  the  liberal  use  of  them. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION   ONE 

Mowry's  First  Stops  In  the  History  of  England,  pages  13 — 147. 

Caradoc,  and  the  Roman  conQuest. 

King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table;  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest. 

Venerable  Bede.  and  the  Christianizing  of  England. 

Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  Danish  Invasion;  the  founding  of  the 
English  nation. 

William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Norman  conquest. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  contest  be- 
tween church  and  state  for  supremacy. 

Richard  Lion-Heart,  and  the  Third  Crusade. 

King  John,  and  the  Magna  Carta,  the  foundation  of  £:ngllsh  liberty. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
second  stop  In  English  freedom. 

Robert  Bruce,  and  the  Independence  of  Scotland. 

The  Black  Prince,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war 
with  France;   the  development  of  the  English  yeomen. 

Wat  Tyler,  and  tho  emancipation  of  the  English  serfs. 

Prince  Hal.  and  the  culmination  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war  with 
France. 

Warwick  the  King-Maker,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
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GRADE  SIX,  SECTION   TWO 

Mowry  s   First   Stops  In   tlio   History  of  ICn;;l;iiui,  pages   14S— 301. 

John   ("nbot.  nncl  onrly  Ainprican  oxploratlons. 

Cardinal  Wolsi-y.  and  tlio  ostabllsliniont  of  the  Cliurcli  of  Biigland. 

Francis  Orakc,  and  tin-  continuation  of  Aniprlcan  explorations;  the 
destnu-tlon  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Wllllain  Sliakesiioare,  and  tho  development  of  the  English  stage; 
the  golden  age  of  English  literature. 

John  Hampden  the  iiatrlot  and  champion  of  the  people;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  tho  union  of  Scotland  and  I3ngland. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Commonwealth;  the  flnal  establishment  of 
parliamentary  control  of  the  government. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  tho  development  of  science. 

Lx)rd  Chatham,  tho  champion  of  American  liberty;  the  beginning  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  oppression  of  the  American  colonies. 

Robert  Cllve,  and  the  conquest  of  India. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  defeat  of  Napoleon. 

William  Wllberforce,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  tho  Liberator,  and  his  work  for  Irish  liberty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  tho  right  of  franchise  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone,  tho  Grand  Old  Man,  the  founder  of 
modem  ISngland. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  and  British  domination  in  South  Africa. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Montgomery's  ix-adlng  Facts  of  American  History,  sections  1 — 130. 

The  discovery  and  naming  of  America. 

Attemjita  at  exploring  and  colonizing  America;  the  country;  the 
natives;   effects  of  the  discovery  of  America  on  Europe. 

Permanent  English  and  French  settlements;  the  thirteen  colonies; 
comparison  of  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  colonies,  and  their  Influence 
on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Montgomery's  Leading  Pacts  of  American  History,  sections  131 — 273. 

The  French  exploration  of  the  west;  the  FVench  and  Indian  wars; 
the  Ohio  Company;  the  Albany  Convention;  the  Acadlans;  general  state 
of  the  country  in  1763. 

Taxation  without  representation;  resistance  by  the  colonies. 

The  declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Revolutionary  war,  its  causes,  principal  events,  and  Its  results. 

The  American  states  independent,  but  not  really  united,  congress 
destitute  of  power. 

The  condition  of  the  country. 

The  Northwest  Territory. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Union;  national  development. 

Administrations  from  Washington  to  Jackson. 

The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 

Explorations  In  the  northwest. 

The  war  of  1812,  Its  causes,  principal  events,  and  results. 

Tho  slavery  controversy;  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Tho  development  of  the  country. 
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GRADE    EIGHT,  SECTION    ONE 

MontKomory's  Londlns  Facts  of  Aiiii>rl 

AdmlnlstratloiiB  from  Van  Uuren  to  Clo 

Tho  slavery  controversy. 

Tho  Mexican  war,  Ha  cauBua.  principal  ovents.  and  rpsults. 

Secession,  and  tho  emancipation  of  tho  Blaves. 

The  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Its  causes,  principal  eventa,  and  rosulls. 

Reconstruction;   the  new  nation. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska. 

The  development  of  the  country. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 

Montgomery's  Loading  Facts  of  American   History,  sections  390 — 427. 

Administrations  from  Henjainln  Harrison  to  the  present  time. 

Extension  of  civil  service  reform. 

l>evelopment  of  tho  country. 

The  Spanish  American  war.  Its  causes,  principal  events,  and  results. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  development  of  the  country. 

After  the  completion  of  the  chronological  history  of  tho  country, 
some  time  should  bo  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  subjects,  such  as  the 
following:  the  territorial  growth  of  tho  country,  the  constitution,  the 
Institution  of  slavery,  the  currency,  tho  national  banking  system,  the 
tariff,  political  parties,  Internal  Improvements,  the  American  Indian,  etc. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   PI  lYSIOLOGY 

Geography  is  presented  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  and  physi- 
ology In  the  eighth  grade. 

Geography  Is  a  study  of  tho  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  and  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  give  the  pupil  a  conception  of  the  earth  and  his  relation  to 
It  It  Is  not  only  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  a  treat- 
ment of  the  people  who  inhabit  It.  and  their  life  as  affected  by  climate 
and  physical  environment. 

Geography  deals  with  tho  peculiarities  of  surface,  contour,  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  with  tho  fundamental  laws  by  which  the 
earth  Is  governed.  It  shows  tho  Influence  of  physical  conditions  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  should  explain  clearly 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  child  the  simple  phenomena  of  dally  occur- 
rence, such  as  sunshine,  wind,  rain,  snow,  hall,  ice,  etc.,  and  their 
influence  upon  tho  life  of  man.  It  should  also  show  the  Influence  of 
zones,  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  etc.,  upon  the  Industries,  commerce, 
social  life,  education,  and  religion  of  the  people. 

It  awakens  the  Interest  of  the  child  in  the  world  about  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  sympathy  and  love  for  his  fellow  men  aro 
greatly  Increased.  Tho  true  purpose  of  geography  teaching  is  humanity. 
Instead  of  locality.  The  earth  is  a  stage  filled  with  actors  contending 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  for  objects  of  enjoyment,  social 
amelioration,  and  Intellectual  and  spiritual  Improvement. 

Geography    la    very    closely    related    to    all    other    subjects,    and    the 
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tonclior  should  ondcnvor  to  corrplnto  It  ns  uiucli  ns  possible  with  the 
other  work  of  the  school.  History  Is  liisp|iarnblo  from  geography, 
nnd  III  the  primnry  grades  geography  work  Is  largely  the  geography 
Bldo  of  nature  study.  It  also  furnishes  much  Interesting  and  valuable 
material  for  language  and  composition  work,  nnd  for  supplementary 
reading  and  letter-writing. 

The  objects  of  geography  teaching  may  be  enumerated  under  the 
following  heads:  first,  the  practical  purpose  Is  to  give  the  child  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  location,  character,  and  use  of  Important  places 
and  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  second,  spiritually,  to  lead  the 
child  to  see  that  the  earth  Is  especially  adapted  to  man's  habitation  and 
occupation;  third,  sociologically,  to  show  the  interdependence  of  men 
in  their  relations  to  each  other;  fourth,  psychologically,  to  cultivate 
the  child's  powers  of  observation,  imagination,  memory,  judgment,  and 
reason. 

The  study  of  physical  features  should  precede  the  study  of  polit- 
ical divisions.  The  former  are  Important  because  of  their  influence  upon 
the  latter,  and  their  effect  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  people 
and  their  occupations.  Physical  features  are  relatively  permanent  In 
character;  jKilltlcat  features  are  constantly  changing,  as  history  will 
Bhow. 

Political  geography  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  physical 
geography,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  should  be 
clearly  shown  at  all  times.  For  instance,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to 
see  that  the  commercial  Importance  of  Chicago  or  of  New  York  results 
primarily  from  its  position  at  the  head  and  foot  of  a  system  of  water- 
ways. The  physical  features  of  a  country  influence  the  movement  of 
races,  the  progress  of  settlement,  the  establishment  of  centers  of 
population,  the  occupations  and  productions  of  the  people. 

In  the  study  of  a  country,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  make 
the  work  as  real  and  lifelike  as  possible  to  the  pupil.  The  imagination, 
reinforced  by  homo  observation,  may  be  drawn  upon  to  make  the  mental 
picture  of  a  country  as  true  to  life  as  possible.  Pictures  illustrating 
the  life  and  Industries  of  the  country,  natives  of  the  country  living 
In  this  country,  and  articles  of  commerce  and  other  commodities 
imported  from  the  country  are  all  tangible  evidences  if  its  existence. 
While  studying  a  country,  an  exchange  of  letters  descriptive  of  home 
environment  between  the  pupils  and  children  of  the  country  under 
consideration  will  bring  them  In  closer  touch  with  the  country,  and 
add  interest  and  zest  to  the  work. 

In  studying  the  geography  of  foreign  countries,  time  should  be 
given  In  proportion  to  their  relative  Importance  and  influence  In  the 
world.  Accordingly  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Italy,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  little  to  Africa.  Australia,  and  South  America.  In  studying  the  geo- 
graphical   features    of   a    foreign    country,    comparison    should    be    made 
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with  corrospondInK  fonturos  of  our  own  country.  Tlio  I'nltod  Stiites 
should  be  constnntly  used  as  n  mouHurliiK  unit  for  dptrrinlnliiK  the 
valuo  of  nil  other  countries.  Too  niurli  streas  can  not  bo  laid  upon 
the  Importance  of  comparlnR  the  Btnto  of  society,  clvlllratlon,  educutlOQ. 
Industries,  commerce,  etc.,  of  other  countries  with  our  own. 

The  Importance  of  the  study  of  relief  can  not  be  overostlmatod. 
Relief  should  be  studied  In  Us  Influence  upon  climate  and  products, 
and  the  comfort  and  opportunities  of  man.  In  this  work,  use  may  bo 
made  of  the  outdoor  environment  of  the  child,  the  sand-table,  relief 
maps,  physical  maps,  and  the  globe.  Climate.  Including  of  course  rain- 
fall and  occasional  winds.  Is  of  great  Importance  In  Its  effect  upon  the 
life  of  man,  and  It  should  be  made  a  special  feature  In  the  study  of 
a  country.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  discover  for  themselves.,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  the  climate  of  a  country  must  be.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  Is  Important  to  know  the  causes  that  Influence  climate. 

The  map  should  piny  nn  Important  part  In  the  study  of  geography. 
Use  should  not  only  bo  made  of  the  maps  In  the  text  and  the  wall-maps, 
but  the  puplla  should  be  trained  to  construct  maps  for  themselves. 
They  will  assist  tho  pupils  In  acquiring  a  correct  conception  of  the 
relative  position  of  places,  and  also  serve  as  a  flxatlvo  of  facts  In 
tho  memory.  Outline  maps  nro  f\irnlHhod  upon  which  tho  pupil  may 
locate  Important  places  and  objects  studied.  Those  maps  should  be  built 
up  gradually  as  the  work  progresses.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
pupils  do  not  spend  too  much  time  during  school  hours  In  making 
elaborate  maps.  Finely  finished  maps,  showing  hundreds  of  minor  de- 
tails, might  look  pretty  If  they  did  not  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Pupils  should  draw  only  such  parts  of  a 
map  as  are  worth  remembering. 

A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  laws  governing  the  growth 
of  cities,  provinces,  and  states;  of  commerce,  routes  of  travel,  and 
International  relations. 

The  relation  of  the  fnunn  and  flora  of  a  country  to  climatic  and 
surface  conditions,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  life  of  man  should 
bo  carefully  noted. 

School  excursions  may  be  made  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 
Pupils  should  be  led  personally  Into  the  presence  of  forms  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  which  they  are  to  study,  for  careful  Inspection  of  the 
objects  studied,  or  of  similar  objects.  Is  worth  far  more  than  printed  de- 
scriptions of  the  same  forms.  If  the  observations  made  In  field  excur- 
sions be  followed  by  vivid  descriptions,  and  pictures  be  freely  used, 
the  child  will  form  fairly  accurate  concepts  of  the  various  features 
described  In  foreign  lands.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  "What  we  see 
depends  largely  upon  what  we  look  for;"  hence,  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
paring the  pupils  for  looking  Intelligently  at  what  they  nro  to  boo. 
rather  than  to  work  In  an  aimless  manner  and  return  In  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 
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Tlip  tcnchiT  and  luiiilla  sliould  rollcrt  nnd  nrrnnge  a  large  supply 
of  supplomonlal  work,  lu  tho  way  of  plituros.  skctclios.  and  materials 
for  Bludy.  Tlicso  will  prove  valuable  In  olucldnting  and  throwing  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  work  of  the  text.  They  can  be  arranged  in  a 
notebook,  In  which  also  can  bo  bound  maps  and  other  laboratory  work 
In  the  subject.  This  notebook  will  prove  a  valuable  moans  of  organiz- 
ing the  work  of  the  pupil  In  geography  and  fixing  the  facts  In  his  mem- 
ory. 

Tho  teacher  should  make  constant  use  of  the  manual.  It  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  study. 

The  Grade  l^lbrarles  and  City  Free  Library  will  fumlah  much 
valuable  material  for  study.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  make 
constant  and  Intelligent  use  of  these  libraries,  and  their  efforts  In  that 
direction  should  be  carefully  directed  and  organized  by  the  teacher. 

Physiology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  living 
organisms.  Human  physiology  deals  with  the  functions  of  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  human  body.  Tho  primary  object  of  Its  study  In  the 
elementary  schools  Is  to  so  acquaint  the  pupil  with  tho  organs  of  his 
body,  thoir  functions,  and  the  laws  governing  their  growth  and  preser- 
vation, us  to  Inculcate  an  intelligent  care  of  the  body.  Hygiene,  or  the 
science  of  health,  must  play  an  Important  part  In  the  study  of  physi- 
ology; but  an  Intelligent  comprehension  of  this  subject  Is  dependent 
upon  a  working  knowledge  of  physiology. 

Much  of  the  elementary  work  In  physiology  has  been  done  In  the 
primary  grades,  and  Incidental  to  the  oral  composition  work  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  In  these  grades,  however,  the  subject  has 
been  presented  In  a  fragmentary  manner,  without  much  attempt  to  unify 
It.  In  the  eighth  grade  It  should  bo  treated  In  a  more  systematic  way, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  comprehend  it  as  a  connected  whole.  Tho  work 
in  the  main  will,  of  course,  treat  of  the  subject  matter  covered  In  the 
earlier  grades,  but  the  treatment  should  bo  more  comprehensive  and 
technical  than  has  boon  possible  heretofore. 

The  consideration  of  Individual  structure  and  function  should  now 
merge  Into  consideration  of  relation  and  Interdependence.  Tho  pupil 
should  now  be  led  to  see  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  func- 
tion, and  of  both  of  these  to  hygienic  demands  and  laws.  Tho  labora- 
tory method  of  study  should  be  used  as  far  as  practicable,  and  mate- 
rial presented  to  the  class  for  observation  and  study  when  It  can  bo 
used  to  advantage  in  explaining  the  structure  and  function  of  tlie  vari- 
ous organs  and  tissues  of  tho  body. 

The  elementary  laws  of  physics  and  chomlstry.  In  so  far  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  nocoasary  to  make  clear  the  processes  of  physiology, 
should  be  presented  and  explained;  but  care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  pupils  understand  them  and  their  application  to  the  subject  In  hand. 
The  microscope,  where  It  can  be  used  to  advantage,  will  greatly  assist 
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ny;;i.  II.-.  c  lln-  hnvs  ,,f  l,.;,nii.  slionl.l  I..-  .•m|ili.i-.l/.-.l  tl.ri.iii:!i...n  111.- 
<-<.iirs.-  Ill  tliis  .-(.Mil. -.-lion  III,-  il,.l,-l,-r|,„is  .-tT.-.-ls  of  ulroholl.-  -.1  liiiiiliiiKs 
iiiul  iiiiriolii-s  sliiiuld  (..•  iin-s.-iilc.l  in  tli.-lr  propi-r  plix-cs.  Al  all  lliii.-s 
tlic  cliIKI  should  bi-  can-fully  mid  dlllKi-iitly  traliu-d  In  riKlii  hal.lls  i>r 
lIvliiK.  where  the  dcveloimieiil  of  wronK  habits  would  .-iidiinK.r  his 
heiillh  or  liapiiiness.  He  should  be  eiu-ouraKed  and  trained  t.,  Ii\,-  » 
life  of  elenulliiess  and  purity   In  both  action  and  thoiiKht. 

The  us<-  of  a  notebook  will  prove  to  be  a  vnliiable  aid  In  lUlnu 
the  faeis  of  physiology  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  In  orRanlzInc 
Ills  kiiowled>;e  of  the  subject.  In  this  may  be  recorded  drnwIiiK-t  and 
descriptions  of  organs  and  tissues  studied.  dlRests  of  supi>I.-iii.-iitary 
iniilter  read  and  studied,  and  Illustrations  Ratliered  from  various  soure<-s. 
Tills  win  also  prove  to  be  a  valuable  moans  of  supplcraentinK  and  re- 
Inforclng  the  work  of  the  composition  and  drawlnK  ti-achers. 

Tlie  >;rade  Libraries  and  City  Free  Library  Hhoiild  be  drawn  upon 
for  material  to  supplement  the  work  in  physioloKy.  This  work  should 
be  carefully  orKiuilzed  and  dlr.-cl.-d  by  th.-  t.-nrh.-r 

GRADE    SIX,    SECTION    ONE 

Kryes  New   Advanc.-d   tl.-OKrapliy,  paK.-s   1  — Cli 

The  ICarth:     Korni  and  s|-/.c-;   direelloMM 

Forms  of  Ijind  and  Wiiler:  The  land  and  Uh  soil;  raliifiill  and 
springs:  lakes  and  rivers;  iilains;  moiintiklnH  and  valh-yK;  vohanoi-s; 
waves  and  tides:   shore  forms. 

C'ontinenis  and  Oceans:  The-  coiitlnenlH;  the  oceans:  Hurface  of 
North  America;  surface  of  South  America;  BUrfnce  of  Europe;  surfac- 
of   Asia;    surface  of  Africa  and   Australia. 

Clin. ate  of  llie  Karth:  l>atitudc  and  lonRltude;  clianKo  of  seaHotis; 
the  zones;  seasons  of  the  zones;  tin-  air  and  lt»  work;  winds  and 
rainfall;  ocean  curri-nts. 

Uiiccs  of  Men:  The  black  race;  the  rod  race;  the  brown  rac-i-; 
the  yellow  race;   tin-  white  raci-;   religions;   Kov<'riiments. 

Zones  of  Plant  Life:  Where  plants  Krow;  jilants  of  the  torrid 
zone;  plants  of  tin-  warm  ti-mii.-rate  -/.oneH;  plants  of  (in-  cool  t.-mper- 
ate  zones;    plants  of  tin-  north   frigid  zon.-;    Keneral   vl.-w  of  plant  belts. 

Zones  of  Animal  Life:  Wh.-re  atilnials  live;  dlst  rlbiillori  of  animals 
In  zones. 

Minerals:      Mines  and  quarries 

Commerce:      HlKliways  of  trade 

GRADE    SIX,    SECTION    TWO 

Frye's  New  Advanced  Ceo^raphy.  paK.s  i;i  — liij. 

The  United  States:      I'eoph';  surface;   dimat,-. 

Products  of  the  fnlt.-d  States:  Cotton;  wheal:  corn;  oats,  barley, 
and  rye;  lob.icco;  foresls;  fruit;  catlh-  ,in<i  dairy  products;  sheep 
and   wool;    horses,   mul.-s.  and   hoes;    (Isheries;    <-oal;    iron;    petroleum   and 
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natural    «as:    Kold.   sil 

•er. 

<oi)per.    lead,    and    zIik-;    other    products;     w 

animals  of  tin-  Inil.-d 

Slat 

-s  and  Alaska. 

N.-w     Kn>,'l»nd     St.- 

Main.-.     N,-w     1  l.-uiipslilr,-.     Vermont.     Mas 

ch.is.-tls.   Klunl,-   Island 

an 

1   Corni.-.tlciit.    ,  Itl.s  of  New  England 
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Middle  Atlantic  Stntos: 
IX'liiwnrc.  Marylnnd.  VirKlnl 
lantlc  Status 

Southern  States.  E>stern  Section; 
C.eorKla.  Florida.  Alabama.  MlBslsslppI 
orn  States,  otistorn  section. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Frye's  New  Advanced  Geography.  paRuH  103—144.  and  Indiana  Sup- 
plement. 

Southern  States.  Western  Section:  Louisiana.  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma;  cities  of  Southern  States,  western  section 

Central  States.  Eastern  Section;  Ohio.  Indiana  (history,  location, 
relief  and  dralnaRo,  soil  and  climate,  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
Industries  and  commerce,  cities,  population,  government,  education), 
Illinois,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky;  cities  of  Central  Slates, 
eastern  section. 

Central  States,  Western  Section:  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota;  cities  of  Central 
States,  western  section. 

Western  States:  Montana.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico; 
cities  of  the  Hocky  Mountain  States;  Idaho.  Utah.  Nevada,  and  Ailzona; 
cities  of  the  Plateau  States;  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington;  cities 
of  the  Paclflc  Coast  States. 

Detached  Parts  of  the  United  States:  Alaska;  Hawaiian  Islands; 
Philippine  Islands;  other  Island  possessions  In  the  Pacific;  Porto  Rico 
and  Virgin  Islands. 

Oovornmont  of  the  United  States:      Form  of  government. 

Other  Countries  of  North  America;  Canada.  Newfoundland,  and 
northern   Islands;    Mexico;    Central   America;    West   Indies. 

South  America:  Andes  highland;  eastern  highlands;  lowlands  and 
rivers;  climate;  plant  life;  animal  life;  people;  countries  and  cities. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Frye's  New  Advanced  Geography,  pages  145 — 195. 

Europe:  Highlands  of  E^lrope;  lowlands  of  EJurope;  the  British 
Isles;  climate;  plant  life;  people;  cities  of  the  British  Isles;  countries 
and  cities  of  lowland  Europe,  western  part;  Mediterranean  countries 
and  cities;  other  countries  and  cities  of  Europe. 

Asia:  Highland  regions;  northern  Asia;  eastern  Asia;  surface  of 
India;  Asiatic  Islands;  climate;  plant  life;  animals  of  northern  Asia 
and  Europe;   people;   countries  and  cities. 

Africa:  Surface;  climate;  plant  life;  animal  life;  people;  countries 
and  cities. 

Australia:  Surface  and  climate;  plant  life;  animal  life;  people; 
cities  of  Australia;   New  Zealand  and  other  Islands. 

Time  belts  and  International  date  line. 

GRADE   EIGHT,  SECTION  ONE 

Conn's  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  pages  n — ].S2. 

Foods  and  Food  Materials:  Purposes  of  food;  kinds  of  food;  sources 
of  foods;  other  food  material;  alcohol;  amount  of  food  needed;  com- 
parative food  values. 

Digestion:  The  mouth;  food  In  the  mouth  and  throat;  food  In  the 
stomach;  food  In  the  Intestines;  digestibility  of  foods;  how  the  food 
gets  Into  the  blood;  undigested  portions  of  the  food. 

Food    Habits  and   Cooking;      Proper  habits   of  eating;    the   habit   of 
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iislnK  nlrohol:  imrposcs  of  cooking;  principles  of  cookinp;  nictlioiis  of 
cookinp. 

Circulation:  The  blood;  what  mnkes  the  blood  flow;  blood  vessels; 
how  the  blood  nows:  how  the  How  of  the  blood  Is  controlled  sununary 
of  the  circulation  process. 

Respiration:  The  air  passages  and  the  lungs;  how  the  air  Is  drawn 
Into  the  lungs;  what  breathing  does  for  the  blood;  ventilation;  liow  to 
restore  respiration. 

The  Framework  and  Motion  of  the  Body:  The  skeleton;  the  bones; 
cartilage;  joints;  the  muscles. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 

Conn's  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  pages  ir.,!— .115. 

The  Kidneys  and  the  Skin  and  their  Duties:  Waste  products;  the 
kidneys;   the  skin;   functions  of  the  skin. 

The  Care  of  the  Skin:     Bathing;  clothing;  burns;   frostbites. 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics:     Opium;   tobacco;   alcohol. 

The  Nervous  System:     The  brain;   the  spinal  cord;  the  nerves. 

The  Nervous  System  In  Action:  Duties  of  the  nerves;  duties  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla;  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum;  the  Im- 
portance of  habits;  the  care  of  the  mind. 

The  Senses:  The  sense  of  sight;  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  sense 
of  taste;  the  sense  of  smell;  other  sensations. 

Health  and  Disease:  Parasitic  dlseaBos;  the  ubo  of  alcohol;  the 
duty  of  preserving  health. 

What  to  Do  In  Emergencies:  Treatment  for  poisoning;  cuts  and 
wounds. 

Public  Hygiene;  Boards  of  health  as  public  protection;  Inspection 
of  water,  ventilation,  and  food;  prevention  of  contagious  dlsoasos; 
protection  from  contagious  diseases. 

A  War  for  the  Nation:  Tuberculosis;  consumption  not  hereditary; 
prevention  of  consumption;  cure  of  consumption;  how  to  combat  bac- 
teria; alcohol  and  consumption;  precautions  for  consumptives;  animal 
tuberculosis. 

How  to  Develop  the  Body:  Breathing;  walking;  exercises  for  sup- 
pleness— ease  of  motion;  development  exercises  for  the  arms,  shoulders, 
back,  chest,  neck,  hands  and  wrists,  waist  and  abdominal  muscles,  and 
legs;   games  and  sports;   physical  expression. 

The  Voice:  The  production  of  the  voice;  position  in  speaking  and 
reading;  breathing  exercises;  articulation;  the  vowels;  the  consonants; 
enunciation;  accent,  emphasis,  and  Inflection;  character  In  speaking. 


DRAWING  AND  ART  , 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education  are  used  throughout  the 
grades,  beginning  with  the  first  book  In  the  first  grade.  The  child 
studies  good  examples  of  technique,  composition,  design,  line,  form, 
color,  etc. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  the  children  work  out  things  of 
beauty  In  composition  and  design,  without  knowing  the  principles. 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  these  principles  are  taught 
and  applied,  care  being  taken  to  correlate  the  art  work  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  other  studies. 

In  the  departmental  work  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
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this  work  Is  iimllinicd  with  Krciit  can',  purtlnilar  all.-iitloii  b<\UK  Klven 
to  (loslRiilng. 

Di'sIkmh  lire  upiilU'il  to  iirtUIcs  iimdo  In  tho  mnniml  traliiliiR  work. 
I><H()ratl()Ms  and  llliistratliiim  for  iiotobook  covitm.  and  iias^'X  In  lllorature, 
nature,  phyBlology,  and  otlior  studlCB,  arc  made. 

In  tlicso  Kradca  originality  Is  gonorally  Insisted  upon,  and  great 
stre.HS  Is  placed  on  appropriate  design  or  Illustration  for  the  given 
subject.  In  this  way  the  pu|)il  is  left,  after  suniclent  instruction,  to 
express  tilniself  freely. 

Artistic  expression  and  acute  discrimination  between  the  awkward 
and  beautiful  arc  much  to  be  desired  in  these  grades. 

GRADE   SIX,  SECTION   ONE 

The  I'rang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education.  Book  VI. 

L.and8capo:     I'lcture  composition. 

Flowers  and  plants. 

Life  Work:     Human  figure,  birds.  Insects,  etc. 

Still  Life:     Deauty  In  common  things. 

Perspective. 

Design:     Color  relation;  pure  decorative  and  constructive  desif-n. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION   TWO 

Same  ns  Grade  Six,  Section  One. 

GRADE  SEVEN.  SECTION  ONE 

The  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  VII. 

Landscape:  PoncUsketchlng  from  pictures  of  noted  artists;  a 
decorative  treatment  of  landscape  effects. 

Flowers  and  Plants:  Brush  studies  of  common  plants,  weeds,  and 
seed-pods;  decorative  treatment  of  plant  forms;  material  for  design. 

Life  Work:   Pictorial  and  decorative  treatment. 

Perspective:  Rules  and  definitions;  perspective  of  horizontal  lines, 
above  and  bolow  the  eye.  etc. 

Working  drawings  as  basis  for  constructing  simple  articles. 

Design:  Geometric  designs;  motives  from  plant  forms;  practical  ap- 
plication to  simple  articles  in  pottery,  wood-work,  copper,  etc.;  designs 
for  calendars,  book-racks,  paper-knives,  plates,  pillows,  etc. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Seven,  Section  One. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION   ONE 

Tlu>   Prang   Text  Books  of  Art   Education,  Book  VII. 
General  subjects  same  as  in  Grade  Seven,  but  presented  in  a  more 
advanced  form. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Eight,  Section  One. 
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MUSIC 

The  method  In  music  Is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  aiid  love  for 
good  music,  the  correct  use  of  the  voice,  the  ability  to  read  music  at 
sight,  and  the  power  of  musical  Interpretation. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  technique  thoroughly,  but  In  such  a  way 
that  we  win  not  lose  sight  of  the  real  object,  music  Itself.  This  Is  done 
at  first  by  the  use  of  good  songs,  carefully  selected,  which  appeal  to 
the  child  and  are  taught  by  Imitation;  then  by  the  use  of  the  technical 
construction,  which  gradually  leads  Into  the  singing  of  songs  at  sight 

The  musical  interpretation,  expressing  the  beauty  and  significance 
of  the  Idea,  Is  aided  by  marks  of  expression — tempo  slg^ns,  phrases, 
breath  marks — and  by  the  relation  of  the  words  to  the  music.  A  study 
of  the  poem  as  to  accent,  rhythm,  plirnslng,  etc.,  will  reveal  the  rhyth- 
mical form  and  melodic  construction  of  the  music. 

Ear  and  eye  training  and  written  exercises  are  equally  Important, 
and  each  has  Its  place. 

This  brief  explanation  of  the  plan  of  work  may  aid  In  following  the 
various  steps  throughout  the  course  of  study. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION   ONE 

New  Educational  Music  Course,  Third  Reader. 

Review  the  nine  common  keys,  preceding  time  problems,  with  an 
addition  of  9-8,  12-8,  and  6-4. 

Chromatic  Tones:  Sharp  1,  sharp  2,  sharp  4,  sharp  B,  sharp  6; 
fiat  2.  flat  3.  flat  6,  and  flat  7. 

The  Minor  Scale:    Harmonic;  melodic. 

Scales  of  A,  E3,  D,  B,  G,  F  sharp,  C,  C  sharp,  and  F  minor — minor 
melodies. 

Scale  and  interval  drills. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation— original  melodies. 

GRADE  SIX,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Six.  Section  One. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Modem  Music  Series,  Alternate  Third  Reader. 

Major  scales. 

Minor  Scales:     Harmonic;  melodic. 

Related  keys— modulation  by  sharps  and  flats. 

Three  part  song. 

Interval  and  scale  drills. 

Weaver's  Individual  Sight  Singing  Slips. 

Written  work  from  dictation — original  melodies. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Seven,  Section  One. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  ONE 

Modem  Music  Series,  Alternate  Third  Reader. 
Review  major  and  minor  scales — related  keys. 
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Moilulntloii   by   Hliiiriis  nnd   Huts   <oiitlti\Jcil 

Siiidy  of  liftMH  BtntT. 

I'lirci-  luirt   NdiiK.   with   lower   part   written   In   bnHH   clef. 

Intorvnl  and  sciile  drills 

Wottver's  Indlvldunl  SIrIiI  SlnKlng  Slips 

Wrltton  work  from  dictation  — orlKlniil  luclodles. 

GRADE   EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 
Sanio  as  Grade  KlKht,  Section  One. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  general  purpose  of  manual  training  in  the  Bchools  1b  to  give 
the  pupil  a  broad  experience  In  using  a  number  of  materials  and  tools 
which  not  only  affords  a  variety  of  mental  activity  and  discipline,  but 
which  gives  a  largo  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  progressive 
iDdlvldual  growth.  It  Is  used  as  a  language  for  the  pupil  to  express 
his  Ideas  In  a  concrete  form. 

It  Is  not  the  aim  to  teach  carpentry  nor  cabinet-making,  but  to 
give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  trades  by  using  the  tools  of  the  artisan  as 
nearly  correctly  as  possible,  and  thus  develop,  the  power  of  the  will, 
the  power  of  attention,  the  power  of  Imagination,  and  the  power  to  do 
work,  which  means  to  develop  the  power  of  self-control,  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  hand. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  kinds  of  exercises  are  chosen  which  will 
open  up  typical  phases  of  work  In  wood.  The  work  Is  so  planned  that 
each  exerclKc  supplies  the  training  necessary  to  properly  begin  the 
next  exercise,  and  so  that  each  problem  requires  the  best  concentration 
of  effort  the  pupil  is  able  to  give.  A  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
construction  Is  acquired,  and  an  effort  Is  made  to  develop  In  each 
pupil  an  ability  to  design,  and  to  appreciate  good  design. 

The  "abstract  exercises,"  such  as  planing  a  board  to  a  certain 
size  just  to  learn  to  plane,  should  be  eliminated  as  much  aa  possible 
after  the  boy  has  at  least  a  fair  conception  of  the  tool  and  its  uses. 
No  boy  cares  for  these  things  when  done,  because  In  no  way  do  they 
enter  Into  the  life  of  the  maker.  Their  end  Is  In  the  scrap-box.  The 
"abstract  exercise"  has  Its  place,  but  when  we  can  substitute  a  problem, 
simple  though  It  may  be,  which  will  Include  the  same  training  value, 
we  should  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  experience  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  maker.  His  Interest  and  curiosity  have  been  aroused, 
which  will  lead  to  deeper  Investigations. 

While  technical  mechanical  drawing  Is  not  attempted,  each  boy  Is 
required  to  make  his  best  and  neatest  working  drawing  of  each  problem 
or  project  he  makes. 

After  the  working  drawing  has  been  accepted  by  the  teacher,  the 
pupil  Is  taught  to  make  out  the  bill  of  lumber  required  for  his  exercise, 
after  which  It  Is  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  correction  In  the  presence 
of  the  pupil. 
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Tho  Inylng  out  of  tho  work,  nccordlng  to  the  working  drawing, 
on  tho  stock  Is  emphasized,  nnd  In  all  cases  Uio  pupil  Is  oxpocted  to  do 
the  best  work  iiosslblo. 

Hold  the  boy  to  his  most  careful  and  best  work.  Quality, 
not  quantity,  should  bo  tho  standard.  If  good  and  careful  work  is  done, 
tho  speed  will  come. 

Experience  shows  that  all  boys  do  not  possess  tho  same  ability,  and 
develop  the  same  amount  of  skill  In  the  same  length  of  time;  hence.  It 
Is  thought  best  to  suggest  a  variety  of  problems,  from  which  tho  teacher 
selects  according  to  tho  ability  and  sklllfulness  of  tho  pupil.  Especially 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  outlined,  no  class  Is  able  to  make 
all  things  suggested,  but  each  boy  should  make  a  few  things  well,  which 
should  bo  determined  by  his  ability  and  aptitude. 

GRADE    SIX,   SECTION    ONE 

The  boys  use  very  few  tools  In  this  grade.  The  knlfo,  try-square, 
and  rule  are  the  i)rlnclpal  tools  used. 

Tho  stock  usod  Is  %  In.  and  %  In.  bass-wood.  Tho  nature  of  tho  wood 
Is  taught  by  different  ways  of  cutting  It,  as  follows:  with  the  grain,  or 
direction  with  grain;  cross-grain;  at  different  angles  with  grain;  con- 
vex; concave. 

Tho  problems  will  Include:  match-scratcher;  pencil-sharpener; 
yarn-winder;  llno-wlnder;  hexagonal  mat  with  beveled  edges;  circular 
picture-frame. 

Sandpapering. 

Staining. 

Special  attention  Is  given  to  use  of  try-square. 

GRADE   SIX,   SECTION   TWO 

Continue  work  as  In  Grade  Six,  Section  One. 

The  problems  are:  paper-flle;  calendar-back;  thermometer-back; 
key-board;   blotter-pad;   envelope-holder;   tie-rack. 

The  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  term  should  be  spent  In  exer- 
cises In  sawing,  planing,  boring,  chiseling,  etc. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

In  this  grade  the  uses  of  the  saw,  emoothlng-plane,  block-plane, 
chisel,  square,  etc.,  are  taught. 

Exercises  In  sawing. 

Exercises  In  sawing  and  chiseling. 

Exercises  In  smooth-planing  and  block-planing. 

In  each  of  the  above  exercises  great  care  should  be  taken  to  square 
faces,  edges,  and  ends. 

Tho  problems  Include:  hat-rack;  sleeve-board;  broom-holder;  coat- 
hanger;   pen-tray;   box  or  foot-stool,  etc. 

Sandpapering. 

Staining  finished  products. 

Working  drawing  of  each  article  made. 

Text-book:     Problems  In  Woodworking  by  Murry. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Working  drawings  continued. 

Exorcises  In  Grade  Seven,  Section  One,  continued.  If  necessary. 


Course  of  Study 


Oronl  caro  sliould  bo  exercised  In  scjunrlDK  fnces.  odRes,  and 
ends  of  lionrds  to  lliu-  durliiK  coimtructlon  of  problem  or  project. 

Problems  to  choose  from:  Rlove  box  or  collar  box;  Bhelf,  or  Bome 
other  design;  tabouret:  whiskbroom  holder;  footstool;  bookshelf,  with 
butt-joints  fustencd  with  screws;   flowortnblo. 

The  teacher  must  detoriulne  which  of  the  above  problems  are  to  be 
used,  since  only  a  few  can  be  made  In  one  term  The  ability  of  the 
pupils  and  their  needs  will  determine  what  they  should  make 

SandimperlnK   and   stalnInK 

The  work  of  this  section  should  be  centered  about  tho  butt-joint, 
unless  the  ability  of  the  pupil  demands  something  more  difficult 

Textbook:     Problems  In  Woodworking  by  Murry. 

GRADE    EIGHT,  SECTION   ONE 

Working  drawings  continued. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  central  tho  butt-joint, 
the  lap-Joint,  mortlse-and-tenon  Joint,  dado  or  grooved-JoInt,  rebate  or 
rabbet-Joint. 

Problems  to  choose  from:  flower-table,  coat  and  trousers-hanger; 
bread-board;  book-sholvcB;  towel-roller;  footstool;  book-rack;  hall-tree; 
box;  tabouret;  other  problems,  as  best  supply  nei>ds  of  cliiss. 

The  teacher  will  determine  which  of  above  problems  to  use,  from 
ability  and  needs  of  class. 

Sandpapering,  staining,  etc. 

Text-books:  Problems  In  Woodworking,  and  Problems  In  Furniture 
Making. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 

Continue  work  of  Grade  Eight,  Section  One. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

The  work  In  Domestic  Science  deals  principally  with  the  domestic 
art  phase  of  It.  Effort  Is  made  to  teach  fancy  stitches  by  applying 
them  on  the  useful  article. 

In  scarfs,  pillow-tops,  laundry-bags,  etc.,  attention  Is  given  to  the 
suitability  of  the  material  and  design  to  the  purpose  to  be  served. 

The  work  is  made  more  comprehensive  by  general  instruction  along 
the  line  of  household  management  and  economy.  The  purpose  is  to 
constantly  instill  In  the  girl's  mind  a  high  Ideal  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  a  knowledge  and  experience  that  will  be  of  direct  and  practical 
use  in  her  life  and  home.  At  the  same  time  such  problems  should  be 
presented  as  will  give  to  the  pupil  habits  of  attention  and  exactnesa, 
and  the  power  of  logical  thought. 

In  planning  the  course  of  study,  we  have  thought  best  to  make  It 
somewhat  general.  The  aim  should  he  to  teach  principles,  as  well  as 
skill.  In  tho  doing  of  specific  things.  Variations  in  models  should  be 
mado  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

GRADE   SIX,    SECTION    ONE 

Practice  to  acquire  the  easy  and  natural  use  of  the  needle.  Insist 
on  the  use  of  the  thimble. 

Make   a   booklet   of   samples   showing   the   stitches   that   are   used   In 
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everyday   life.     Let   tlio   pupils   dorornte   the    cover   with   orlgliinl   design. 

Apply  the  stitches  on  ortlcles  selected  from  the  following  list: 
sewlng-bng;  child's  apron;  plain  kitchen-apron;  circular  pincushion; 
laundry-bag  of  plain  linen,  with  original  design  in  easy  dyo  and  outline 
Btltch;  huck-towellng  laundry-bng,  with  original  design  in  darning  and 
outline  stitch. 

Reference  Book;     Hapgood's  School  Needlework. 

GRADE    SIX,    SECTION    TWO 
Same  as  Grade  Six.  Section  One. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  ONE 

Darning  and  patching. 

Make  articles  selected  from  the  following  list;  large  kitchen-apron; 
sewing-apron,  worked  in  original  design  of  shadow  embroidery;  pUlow- 
top,  with  original  design  of  easy  dye  and  outline  stitch;  fancy  huck- 
towel,  hemstitched  and  having  an  original  design  in  darning  and  out- 
line Btltch. 

GRADE  SEVEN,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Seven,  Section  One. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  ONE 

Cut  from  draft  and  make  a  suit  of  underclothes. 

Teach  fine  needlework  by  applying  It  upon  the  various  useful  arti- 
cles made. 

Have  pupils  cut  garments  from  patterns  drafted  from  measurement. 

GRADE  EIGHT,  SECTION  TWO 

Same  as  Grade  Bight,  Section  One. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  a  well  arranged,  psychological  course  of  study,  each  step  should 
lead  up  logically  to  the  next  higher.  Consequently,  the  course  as  out- 
lined for  the  elementary  schools  has  been  somewhat  anticipatory;  that 
Is,  each  grade  has  been  to  some  extent  preparatory  to  the  work  of 
the  higher  grades.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  pupil  was  given  the 
elementary  principles  of  learning;  and,  in  the  grammar  schools,  be 
was  trained  In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  power.  He  Is  now  prepared  to  use  the  power  thus 
acquired  in  a  more  Independent  and  general  way. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  high  school,  therefore,  should  be  laid 
upon  broader  and  more  comprehensive  lines.  It  should  seek  to  lift 
the  pupil  out  of  the  narrow  ruts  of  particularism  and  place  him  upon 
the  broad  plane  of  generalization.  He  should  be  trained  to  original. 
Independent,  self-reliant  thinking  and  activity.  His  powers  should  have 
the  freest  scope  for  growth  and  development,  and  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  the  high  school  should  be  pregnant  with  healthful,  life-giving 
elements  and  principles. 

The    curriculum    should    contain    such    features    as    will    enable    the 


[lupll  to  discover  lilM  liicllnudons  and  mitltudiH  fur  tills  or  that  avi-nuo 
of  ondi'uvor.  but  the  work  ahoiild  bo  kopl  within  r<>a.soiiablc  pBycho- 
loBlcnl  limits.  While  he  should  be  ollowed  some  latitude-  In  the  selec- 
tion of  options,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart  so  fur  from  the 
fundamental  essentials  as  to  prevent  the  harmonious,  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  those  powers  vital  to  his  well  bcInK  and  happiness.  Ho  Bhould 
bo  iiormltted.  and  encouraRid.  to  do  advanced  work  ulon^  those  lines 
In  which  ho  takes  the  most  Interest  and  displays  the  larsest  capacity, 
but  certain  minimum  requirements  should  be  exacted  In  other  essential 
lines.  He  may  be  trusted  to  select  his  majors,  but  the  minors  should 
be  determined  by  those  familiar  with  the  laws  of  psychology. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  high  school  course  are.  In  a  measure,  fixed. 
The  electlves  are  confined  largely  to  the  Junior  and  senior  years — espe- 
cially the  latter — when,  with  greater  maturity  of  mind  and  better  ac- 
quaintance with  high  acbool  methods  and  alms,  the  pupil  may  make 
his  choice  with  keener  Intelligence,  and,  consequently,  with  better  re- 
sults. 

Seven  complete  courses  of  study,  of  four  years  each,  are  offered  In 
the  high  school,  viz.:  English,  history,  mathematics,  science,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  commerce.  Besides  these,  partial  courses  are  offered,  as 
follows:  Drawing  and  art,  one  year;  music,  one  year;  manual  training 
for  the  boys,  two  years;  domestic  science  for  the  girls,  two  years. 

One  credit  Is  given  for  a  term's  work  In  any  course.  Thirty-two 
credits  are  required  for  graduation. 

The  first  six  credits  In  the  Elngllsh  course  are  required  of  all 
pupils;  the  last  two  credits  are  elective. 

The  first  four  credits  In  the  history  course  are  required  of  all 
pupils;  the  last  four  credits  are  elective. 

The  first  five  credits  in  the  course  In  mathematics  are  required  of 
all  pupils;  the  last  three  credits  are  elective. 

In  the  course  In  science,  any  four  credits  are  required  of  all  pupils, 
provided  a  year  Is  devoted  to  each  subject;  the  other  tour  credits  are 
elective. 

If  the  course  In  Latin  be  taken,  the  first  six  credits  are  required; 
the  last  two  credits  are  elective. 

If  the  course  In  German  be  taken,  the  first  six  credlU  are  required; 
the  last  two  credits  are  elective. 

If  the  course  In  commerce  be  taken,  all  of  the  eight  credits  are 
required. 

All  of  the  work  In  drawing  and  art,  music,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  Is  elective. 

In  choosing  a  course  of  study,  the  pupil  should  have  In  mind  the 
purpose  for  which  he  Is  taking  It.  If  he  Is  preparing  for  college,  it  will 
necessarily  be  somewhat  different  than  If  he  Intends  to  make  the  high 
school  his  finishing  school.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  kind  of  course 
ho  desires  to  pursue  In  college. 
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COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

The  work  of  tlio  English  course  roBolves  Itself  Into  four  lines, 
viz.:  rhetoric.  etymoloRy.  composition,  and  literature.  These  lines  of 
work  are  pursued  contemporaneously,  the  recitations  alternatlnR  from 
day  to  day.  As  a  rule,  one  recitation  a  week  Is  devoted  to  rhetoric  and 
otymoloRy.  one  to  composition,  and  three  to  literature;  but  this  asslgn- 
ment   may  vary  as  e.xlgencles  demand. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  In  rhetoric  Is  to  develop  In  the  student 
the  ability  to  speak  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  write  with  ease  and 
effectiveness.  It  Is  not  bo  much  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nlcalltloa  of  the  language  and  rhetorical  figures,  as  to  give  him  power 
to  Interpret  and  assimilate  the  thought  and  beauties  of  literature,  and 
the  ability  to  express  his  own  thoughts  In  clear-cut.  correct  English, 
either  spoken  or  written.  The  work  Is  made  practical,  and  closely 
correlated  with  both  the  study  of  literature  and  the  composition  work. 
The  application  of  each  principle  Is  Insisted  upon,  and  constant  drill 
In  correct  expression  Is  a  feature  of  each  recitation.  All  of  the  other 
teachers  of  the  high  school  should  supplement  and  reinforce  the  efforts 
of  the  English  toachora  by  Insisting  upon  the  use  of  correct  English 
at  all  times  In  their  rospectlvo  departments,  both  In  recitation  and 
written  work. 

The  work  In  etymology  Is  Intended  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
significance  and  use  of  words,  not  only  as  to  their  form,  but  their 
capacity  for  expressing  different  shades  of  meaning.  Hence,  they 
are  studied  not  only  as  to  their  external,  superficial  characteristics,  but 
in  their  primitive  root  forms,  their  derivations  and  their  derivatives. 
Frequent  drills  are  given  upon  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms, 
and  their  distinctions  in  meaning  Impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Constant.  Intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary  Is  Insisted  upon  at 
all  times.  Great  care  Is  exercised  to  Inculcate  the  habit  of  correct 
spelling,  and  frequent  spelling  tests  are  given  upon  lists  of  misspelled 
words  gathered  from  manuscripts. 

The  work  In  composition  Is  of  a  twofold  character,  Impromptu  and 
formal.  By  Impromptu  composition  Is  meant  the  extemjxiraneous  effort 
of  the  pupil  without  any  special  previous  Investigation  or  preparation 
for  the  task.  This  work  Is  done  during  the  recitation  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  and  Is  limited  as  to  time  In  order  to  stimulate  rapidity  of 
thought  and  expression.  Familiar  themes  only  are  submitted  by  the 
teacher,  those  well  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  eii>erlence,  or  sug- 
gested by  bis  reading  and  study.  The  pupil  Is  encouraged  to  make 
these  compositions  short,  terse,  and  pertinent — quality  rather  than 
quantity  being  emphasized.  At  least  one  such  composition  a  week 
should  be  written  by  each  pupil  throughout  the  course.  These  should 
be  carefully  read  and  criticised  by  the  teacher,  and  all  errors  marked, 
when  they  should  be  handed  back  to  the  pupil  for  correction  and  re- 
writing.    The  object  of  the  Impromptu  composition  work  Is  to  cultivate 
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in  the  pupil  the  power  of  keen,  rapid,  spontaneous,  logical  thought,  and 
to  develop  his  originality  and  power  of  ready,  accurate,  clear-cut  seir- 
expression. 

The  formal  composition  Is  more  exhaustive,  and  requires  thoughtful 
and  painstaking  preparation,  and  more  careful  and  exact  expression. 
The  subject  is  more  fully  treated  In  detail,  the  matter  arranged  in 
logical  order,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  style  of  expression  and 
treatment  of  theme.  Biographical  sketches  of  authors  read,  character 
sketches  from  their  works,  reviews  or  critiques  of  books  read,  and  his- 
torical accounts  of  given  periods  of  literature  will  furnish  suitable 
themes  for  this  kind  of  work.  Formal  compositions  should  not  bo  required 
often;  and  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  expend  much  time  and 
painstaking  effort  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  models  of  their 
kind.  Two  or  three  such  compositions  a  term  should  be  required  of 
each  pupil.  These  should  be  criticised  and  rewritten,  as  in  the  case  of 
impromptu  compositions. 

The  aim  in  the  literary  study  is  to  bring  the  pupil  into  close, 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  world  in  such  a  way 
that  he  may  readily  assimilate  it  and  work  It  over  into  his  own  mental 
fabric,  and  thus  broaden  his  horizon  of  comprehension  and  life  enjoy- 
ment, and  consequently  his  sphere  of  social  and  ethical  influence.  The 
constant  purpose  Is  to  cultivate  a  discriminating  literary  taste,  and 
to  develop  a  lovo  for  pure  literature  through  an  appreciation  of  Its 
beauties. 

Unabridged  masterpieces  of  the  principal  American  and  English 
authors  are  studied  thoroughly  and  critically.  Criticisms,  magazine 
articles,  maps,  pictures,  outlines,  and  various  works  of  reference  are 
employed.  Selections  from  the  different  works  studied  are  memorized 
by  the  pupil,  and  such  familiarity  Is  attained  that  any  given  passage 
in  a  classic  studied  can  be  located.  The  college  entrance  requirements 
are  covered  during  the  course,  besides  many  additional  selections.  Be- 
sides this  careful  study  of  the  classics,  other  selections  are  assigned 
for  general  reading,  upon  which  the  pupils  will  report,  either  In  class 
or  In  the  form  of  written  book  reviews.  The  literary  classics  assigned 
for  study  and  reading  In  the  outline  of  the  course  that  follows  are  not 
mandatory,  but  suggestive.  The  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  substitute 
suitable  similar  selections  by  other  standard  authors.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  frequent  changes  In  order  to  cover  the  varying  college 
entrance  requirements. 

While  the  course  Is  flexible  as  to  selections  studied,  one  general 
plan  Is  followed.  The  cynosure  of  the  literary  study  Is  the  selection 
Itself,  both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  a  medium  for  an  ethical  Ideal.  All 
other  literary  study  Is  subordinate  to  this,  and  pursued  only  as  It 
contributes  to  the  better  Interpretation  of  the  work.  The  pupil  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  author  and  his  life  and  character,  not  as  an  end 
In  Itself,  but  as  a  means  of  better  Interpreting  the  message  he  brings. 
He  studies  the  history  of  literature,  not  so  muc~h  that  he  may  have  a 
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knowledge    of    It    In    u    kciiitivI    \Miy.    but    Unit    lie    may    bccoiii.'    famlllnr 
with  the  spirit  and  IdciilH  of  tlio  am-  lliut  gavi,'  blrtli  to  tin-  st-li>ctlon. 

The  sixth  credit  In  the  course  1b  devoted  to  oratory  and  orations. 
A  tlior<)ii>;h  Btudy  of  oratory  as  an  art  Is  purBued.  supplemented  by  a 
critical  study  of  typical  orations.  The  composition  work  of  this  term 
Is  closely  correlated  with  this  subject — the  Impromptu  compositions 
beInK  of  the  argumentative,  or  oratorlcaJ  style;  and  the  formal  compo- 
sition work  being  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  writing  of  an  orlglnai 
oration  to  he  delivered  at  the  Junior  Oratorical  Contest. 

After  the  pupil  has  completed  the  course  In  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition, It  Is  deemed  advisable,  by  way  of  rounding  out  his  work,  to  give 
htm  a  connected  course  In  the  history  of  English  literature.  It  Is  true 
that  ho  has  been  constantly  acquiring  information  along  this  line 
throughout  hia  course.  Incidental  to  the  other  work;  but  It  has  con- 
sisted largely  of  a  mass  of  isolated  facts,  and  it  should  now  be  arranged 
In  a  logical  sequence,  so  that  each  separate  part  may  be  viewed  In  Its 
proper  perspective.  Consequently.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  credlU 
the  history  of  English  lltoraturo  takes  the  place  of  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition. 

F1R3T  CREDIT 

Rhetoric:  Introduction  to  composition;  the  choice  of  a  subject; 
the  manuscript;  the  paragraph  as  a  unit;  the  sentence  and  Its  punctu- 
ation; Bpolllng;  letter-writing;  the  coherent  paragraph;  the  emphatic 
paragraph. 

Etymology:  Careful  study  of  the  moaning,  pronunciation,  and 
spelling  of  all  new  words;  spelling  tests  on  lists  of  misspelled  words 
gleaned  from  manuscripts;  constant  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Composition:  Impromptu — weekly  exorcises  based  upon  familiar 
topics  and  studies  In  literature;  formal — business  letter  forms,  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  authors  studied,  character  sketches  from  selections  read. 

Literature:  Critical  study— Ir\lng'8  Sketch  Book,  selected  poems 
from  Holmes,  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Browning's  Narrative  Poems; 
general  reading — Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

SECOND  CREDIT 

Rhetoric:  The  correct  sentence;  the  effective  sentence;  the  exact 
word;  the  forcible  word;  longer  compositions;  narration;  description; 
exposition;   argument;   the  musical  reading  of  verse. 

Etymology:  Definition,  pronunciation,  and  spelling,  as  In  first 
credit;  analytical  study  of  root-words,  and  their  derivatives  built  up  by 
synthetic  combinations  with  prefixes  and  sufflxes. 

Composition:  Impromptu— same  as  In  first  credit;  formal — social 
letter  forms,  biographical  and  character  sketches,  as  In  first  credit. 

Literature:  Critical  study— Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  selected 
poems  from  Holmes,  Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night  and  Ballads; 
general  reading — ten  typical  short  stories,  selected  from  list  prepared 
by  instructor. 

THIRD  CREDIT 

Rhetoric:  The  uses  of  composition;  the  subject  of  a  compo.nltlon ; 
selection  of  material;  arrangement  of  material;  choice  of  words;  the 
sentence    as    a    unit;    variety    and    smoothness;     methods    of    emphasis; 
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paragraphing:  transition;  oral  composition;  letter-writing;  forms  of  dis- 
course; clearness  of  thought;  adaptation  to  the  reader;  narration; 
storytelling. 

IStymology :  Word  studios,  as  In  preceding  credits;  continuation 
of  study  of  root-words. 

Composition:  Impromptu — weekly  exercises,  as  in  preceding  cred- 
its, omphasizing  narration  and  story-telling;  formal — biographical  and 
character  sketches,  as  In  preceding  credits,  and  reviews  of  selections 
read. 

Literature:  Critical  study — Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
George  Ellofs  Silas  Marner,  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  general 
reading — Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Scott's  Marmlon. 

FOURTH   CREDIT 

Rhetoric:  Story-tolling  continued;  conversation;  the  narrative  In 
literature;  description;  description  and  explanation;  character  In  de- 
scription; explanation;  the  key-sentence;  arrangement  of  topics;  transi- 
tion; exposition  of  character;  criticism;  argument  and  explanation; 
persuasion;  debates. 

Etymology:  Word  studies  continued,  as  In  preceding  credits;  study 
of  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms. 

Composition:  Impromptu — weekly  exercises,  emphasizing  exposition 
and  persuasion,  based  on  materials,  setting,  incident,  plot,  purpose, 
character,  and  method  of  the  novel,  and  also  upon  the  style  and  diction 
of  selections  studied  and  read;  formal — biographical,  character,  and 
historical  sketches,  as  in  preceding  credits,  and  reviews  and  criticisms 
of  selections  read  continued. 

Literature:  Critical  study— Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Milton's 
Minor  Poems.  Addison's  Sir  Roger  do  Covorloy  Papers;  general  reading — 
Irvlng's  Life  of  GoldHmlth,  Shakosijoaro's  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare's 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

FIFTH  CREDIT 

Rhetoric:  Paragraphing;  unity;  transition;  coherence;  the  structure 
of  sentences;  kinds  of  sentences;  variety;  antithesis;  climax;  punctua- 
tion; choice  of  words;  precision;  figures  of  speech;  conciseness;  clear- 
ness; elementary  principles  of  English  prosody. 

Eitymology:     Word  studies  continued,  as  In  preceding  credits. 

Composition:  Impromptu — weekly  exercises  In  various  forms  of 
description  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pupil's  esthetic  develop- 
ment, and  critical  reviews  of  literary  selections  studied  In  class,  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  esthetic  criticism;  formal— literary  and  esthetic 
criticisms  of  selections  studied  and  read. 

Literature:  Critical  study — Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson;  general  reading — selections  from  Milton  and  Johnson, 
selected  essays  from  Arnold,  Lowell,  and  Carlyle,  and  research  ■worlc 
for  preparation  of  formal  themes. 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

Oratory:  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  oration;  argu- 
ment and  explanation;  arguments  of  fact;  arguments  of  theory  or  prin- 
ciple; arguments  of  policy;  persuasion;  the  form  of  an  argument;  refu- 
tation; the  brief  for  an  argument;  collection  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial; treatment  of  theme;  style  of  expression. 

Composition:  Impromptu — exercises  In  argumentative  or  oratorical 
Btylo;  formal — an  original  oration,  to  be  memorized  and  delivered  at  the 
Junior  Oratorical  Contest. 
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Lltoraturt-:  Critical  study  — Hurko's  Conciliation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Colonl.'s.  Holl.Ts  Karly  Ani.-rlcan  Orations.  Webster-B  SpeochcH 
Koncriil  roadlnK— ri-search  work  on  ttiom..  for  oration  to  bo  delivered  at 
the  Junior  Oratorical  Contest,  selected  orations. 

SEVENTH  CREDIT 

History  of  ESigllsh  Literature :  From  the  boglnnlng  of  English  liter- 
ature to  the  age  of  the  restoration;  the  significance  of  the  various 
epochs  and  the  literary  raovoraenU  should  bo  dwelt  upon  and  emphasized- 
class  dl.^cusBlons  and  outiilde  reading  should  familiarize  the  pupil  wiui 
many  authors  not  critically  studied. 

Literature:  Critical  study— Chaucer's  The  ProloRue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Sponsors  The  Kaerlo  Queone,  Shakespeare's  .Macbeth  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  Books  I.  and  II.:  general  reading— selections 'from 
early  English  writers,  and  from  authors  whoso  works  are  not  studied 
In  class. 

EIGHTH    CREDIT 

History  of  English  Literature:  From  the  ago  of  the  restoration  to 
the  present  time;  emphasize  the  same  points  mentioned  In  preceding 
credit. 

Literature:  Critical  study— selections  from  Swift.  Goldsmith  Hurne 
Wordsworth,  Byron.  Shelley.  Keats,  Arnold,  Browning;  general  read- 
ing-Thackeray's Henry  E^smond  or  Vanity  Pair,  George  Eliot's  Adam 
Bede  or  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Dickens's  David  Copperfleld  Ruskln's 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

COURSE  IN  HISTORY 

The  course  In  history  Is  based  fundamentally  upon  two  principles, 
the  one  corollary  to  the  other,  viz:  the  Individual  Is  an  epitome  of 
the  race;  the  race  Is  the  Individual  amplified.  This  parallelism  Is  kept 
constantly  before  the  pupil,  so  that  by  appealing  to  his  own  experi- 
ences and  feelings  he  may  more  readily  sympathize  with  and  appre- 
ciate those  of  the  race.  As  a  proof  that  he  does  this.  It  need  only  be 
said  that,  when  the  subject  Is  taught  from  this  standpoint,  he  Is  In- 
variably more  intensely  Interested  In  the  early  history  of  the  race  than 
In  Its  later  progress.  Furthermore,  this  appeal  to  hli  Imagination  en- 
lists the  child's  Interest,  and  to  him  the  race  becomes  a  sentient, 
breathing  thing. 

As  In  the  Individual  there  are  three  stages  of  life:  childhood,  or 
a  period  of  passive  dependence;  adolescenc*  or  a  period  when 
Individuality  strives  to  burst  Its  shackles  and  realise  lUelf; 
and  adultage,  or  a  period  of  freedom  and  Independence;  so  In  the 
life  of  the  race  there  are  three  corresponding  periods;  childhood,  or 
a  period  of  passive  submission  to  despotic  rule;  adolescence,  or  a 
period  of  unrest  and  desire  to  throw  off  this  unnatural  restraint  and 
assert  Its  sovereignty;  and  adultage,  or  a  period  of  self-rule  and  demo- 
cratic control.  The  childhood  of  the  race  (ancient  history)  extends 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  In  the 
West,  A.  D.  476;  Its  adolescence  (mediaeval  history),  from  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America,  A.   D.  H92;    and   Its 
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adultafte  (modern  history),  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  end 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  remote  future. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  dim  shadows 
of  iterance  and  superstition' to  the  broad  noonday  of  intelligence  and 
civilization  is  presented  to  Uie  pupil  as  a  great  drama.  In  which  the 
various  nations  are  the  actors,  who  take  their  turns  upon  the  stage, 
perform  their  parts,  and  retire  to  give  place  to  others.  Some  play 
leading  roles,  and  some  minor  parts;  some  are  heroes,  and  some  are 
villains;  some  play  tragedy,  and  some  comedy;  but  all  come  and  go 
In  quiclt  succession  In  this  great  kaleidoscopic  panorama.  Throughout 
the  play  the  pupil  is  Impressed  with  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Author, 
who  has  spread  this  beautiful  story  upon  the  pages  of  history  in  Imper- 
ishable characters,  made  with  the  sword-polnt  of  righteousness,  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  heroes.  The  pupil  Is  constantly  reminded 
that  the  central  theme  of  the  story  is  the  enfranchisement,  the  enlight- 
enment, the  civilization  of  the  human  race;  and  the  value  of  the  per- 
formance of  any  nation  is  commensurate  with  what  it  contributes  to 
this  end. 

The  curtain  first  rises  upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  disclosing  the 
banner  of  civilization  in  the  hands  of  the  Hamitlc  branch  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race;  but  the  scene  soon  shifts  ^o  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  and 
the  other  Oriental  nations  In  quick  succession.  The  pupil  pauses  at 
each  of  those  only  long  enough  to  glean  the  germs  of  civilization.  The 
banner  is  then  transferred  to  the  Semitic  family,'  who  enroll  upon  It 
the  three  great  religions  of  the  world.  It  is  then  snatched  from 
them  by  the  Aryan  race,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  pupil 
Is  then  given  a  glimpse  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  couriers  of  antiquity, 
who  carried  the  germs  of  civilization  to  Greece,  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
The  scene  then  shifts  to  Europe,  the  arena  of  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween superstition  and  enlightenment. 

When  Greece,  the  most  glorious  nation  of  antiquity,  appears  upon 
the  stage,  the  pupil's  interest  Is  intensely  aroused.  Here  he,  the 
schoolboy  Individual,  finds  his  own  level  in  his  ampllflcatlon,  the  race. 
Here  he  Is  face  to  face  with  the  schoolroom  of  the  race,  and  he  Is 
enthralled.  Luckily,  this  scene  Is  prolonged,  and  he  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  minutely.  He  notes  how  admirably  conducive  the  geo- 
graphical environment  and  exclusive  disposition  of  the  people  are  to 
the  development  of  an  ideal  civilization.  He  watches  this  civilization 
grow  tintll  It  becomes  a  veritable  work  of  art,  the  most  beautiful  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

But  he  also  observes  that,  owing  to  their  selflsh  excluslveness,  the 
beneficent  Influences  of  this  beautiful  civilization  reach  none  but  the 
Greeks  themselves;  and  he  Is  appalled  that  this  characteristic,  so 
necessary  to  its  preservation  from  contamination,  is  now  an  Insuperable 
barrier  to  Its  dissemination.  Now  he  sees  the  Divine  Author  rearing 
up  0  martial  nation,  full  of  the  love  of  conquest,  that  they  may  throw 
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down  tills  wnll  of  kcIIIsIuic-ss  iind  oxcluslvom'SH,  iind  srntt.T  tli.'  Hi'Ilonlc 
cIvlllzntloEi  to  tlio  four  (iiinrtcrs  of  tli(<  Klob>'.  While  lie  di'plores  the 
sad  fato  of  Mucli  a  iioblo  rnco,  yul  lio  rocoKnlzi-B  tlio  Incvltabk'  Justice 
of  tbclr  downfall.  Uo  then  witnesses  tho  anomaly  of  a  nation  con- 
quered conquering  Its  conquerors,  and  the  children  of  Mars  are  Hollen- 
tted.  But,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Koiaans  possess  characteristics  which, 
though  vital  to  a  warlike  people,  tend  to  corrupt  and  unfit  Ibera  to 
advance  the  standard  of  civilization;  and  It  Is  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Teutons,  an  Ignorant,  though  susceptible  and  pure-hearted  people, 
full  of  lovo  for  Justice,  home,  and  humanity,  and  veneration  for  women 
and  virtue. 

Then  appears  the  adolescent  period  of  the  race,  that  chiliad  of 
conflict  and  bloodshed,  when  the  tragic  element  of  humanity  Is  asserting 
Itself  In  unwonted  ferocity,  apparently  Insatiate  for  the  uprooting  and 
demolition  of  every  existing  Institution.  The  pupil  Is  appalled  at 
this  awful  carnage,  and  trembles  for  the  safety  and  perpetuation  of 
those  cherished  Ideals,  whose  genesis  he  has  watched  with  such  sym- 
pathetic Interest.  Hut  he  Is  Intensely  Interested  and  fascinated  with 
the  spectacle,  nevertheless,  for  he  Is  now  passing  through  the  parallel 
period  of  his  individual  career,  and  ho  can  appreciate  the  feelings  and 
motives  that  actuate  the  race.  This  Is  essentially  a  period  of  origins — 
the  beginnings  of  peoples,  languages,  and  Institutions.  When  the 
race  Anally  emerges  from  tho  travail  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  begins 
the  task  of  building  new  Institutions  upon  the  ruins  of  tho  old.  tho 
pupil  Is  pleased  to  note  that  his  beloved  Ideals  have  survived  the  ordeal; 
and  they  now  become  the  fundamentals  of  tho  now  civilization,  all  the 
more  resplendent  because  of  their  divorcement  from  the  hampering 
traditions  of  superstition. 

When  the  race  enters  upon  Its  adult  career,  It  becomes  more  dlffl- 
cult  to  enlist  and  hold  the  Interest  of  the  pupil,  because  the  subject 
no  longer  has  that  strong  hold  upon  hts  sympathies  through  his  emo- 
tional nature,  but  must  reach  him  largely  through  his  Intellect  If  all 
pupils  passed  the  high  school  to  enter  college,  and  the  two  courses  of 
study  were  closely  articulated.  It  would  be  well  to  end  the  high  school 
course  In  history  here,  and  lot  tho  pupil  pursue  the  modem  history 
period  In  his  maturer  years  In  college.  Unfortunately,  however,  to  the 
vast  majority  the  high  school  Is  the  finishing  school;  and  so  we 
should  at  least  raise  the  curtain  long  enough  to  give  the  pupil  a  glimpse 
of  this  epoch.  In  order  that  his  Interest  and  curiosity  may  be  aroused 
sufficiently  to  entice  him  to  enter  Its  broad  domain  In  later  life. 

In  the  modern  period,  two  great  lines  of  thought  are  developed, 
viz:  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  Its  divorcement  from  the 
state;  and  the  revolution  of  the  government,  and  Its  establishment  upon 
democratic  principles.  The  former  Is  epitomized  In  the  work  of  Martin 
Luther  and  his  coadjutors;  and  the  latter  In  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Its  culmination  In  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic. 
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When  history  Is  prcscntcil  to  the  pupil  from  this  standpoint,  It 
nrousos  his  interi'St  to  tho  hlRhost  pitch,  niid  enlists  his  sympathetic 
and  n>-operntlvo  elTort.  Tho  Krcnt  good  thus  accompllslied  more  than 
ovorbnlnncfs  any  iwsslblo  criticism  of  tho  motliod  that  may  arise  be- 
cauBo  of  any  apparent  philosophical  or  scicntlflc  Inaccuracies. 

Tho  purpose  of  the  year's  work  In  English  history,  as  well  as  all 
that  has  gone  before  It,  Is  to  give  tho  pupil  a  general  view  of  the 
world's  history,  and  especially  of  tho  motlior  country,  as  a  proper  set- 
ting for  the  special  history  of  the  United  States;  so  that,  when  he 
makes  a  more  Intensive  study  of  tho  history  of  his  own  country,  he 
may  see  It  In  Its  true  perspective. 

The  purpose  of  the  year's  work  In  United  States  history  Is  two- 
fold, viz:  first,  to  develop  the  pupil's  power  of  Intensive  study  of  his- 
tory; secondly,  to  give  him  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  working 
basis  for  obtaining  the  knowledge,  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  country. 
In  the  study  of  United  States  history,  the  subject  Is  vewed  from  two 
standpoints,  viz:  a  transverse  view,  or  chronological  study  of  the  whole 
subject;  a  horizontal  view,  or  Intensive  study  of  special  questions  of 
vital  Importance. 

Tho  work  In  civil  government  Is  paralleled  with  that  of  United 
States  history  because  they  can  bo  so  closely  correlated  as  to  be  mu- 
tually holpful.  The  purpose  Is  to  acquaint  tho  pupil  with  tho  nature 
and  operation  of  his  government,  and  to  develop  In  him  the  character- 
istics osBontlal  to  good  cltltenshlp.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
tipon  the  latter. 

Throughout  the  course  In  history,  and  especially  In  the  last  two 
years,  the  pupil  Is  encouraged  to  do  much  supplementary  reading  and 
study  In  other  histories  and  larger  works  of  reference,  and  he  Is 
taught  how  to  systematize  his  efforts  In  this  direction  by  means  of 
outlines,  digests,  and  carefully  arranged  notes. 

■While  historical  Information  Is  an  Important  and  desirable  mod- 
icum of  human  understanding,  the  study  should  not  be  pursued  with 
this  end  only  In  view.  As  a  disciplinary  study  It  Is  vastly  important, 
especially  In  the  development  of  the  critical  faculties.  By  this  statement 
It  Is  not  Intended  to  decry  the  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  history — tho  facts  must  be  known  as  a  working  basis  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject.  The  pupil  Is  con- 
stantly trained  to  discriminate  between  the  essentials  and  non- 
essentials of  the  subject,  and  to  weigh  and  determine  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  facts  studied.  The  subject  Is  essentially  one  In  the 
domain  of  logic  dealing  with  concrete  facts.  The  problem  for  the 
teacher  Is  to  discover  the  rational  method  by  which  the  facts  of  history 
may  be  used  as  raw  material  for  classification  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  thought. 

Tho  Importance  of  sources  of  historical  Information  Is  emphasized 
at  all  times,  and  more  especially  In  the  Intensive  study  of  United  States 
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history.  Tnu'.  imt  iimny  of  IIk-hc  iiri>  nccHslbli-  iit  llrst  hand  to  tM" 
avorage  high  school  class,  but  aiich  aa  air  ari'  carefully  Btudled.  OtlnTS 
can  be  Indicated.  If  not  seen,  and  their  Importance  estimated.  Geo- 
graphical environment  and  ethnological  characteristics  are  carefully 
noted  In  the  study  of  every  nation.  The  historical  map  Is  a  valuable 
flxatlve  of  the  organized  facts  of  history,  and  should  be  used  constantly 
In  the  development  of  the  subject.  The  mythology  of  a  people  should 
be  carefully  studied  because  of  Us  Influence  upon  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religions. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

The  Oriental  Nations:  Egypt,  Chaldea.  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Medea 
and  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  India,  China.  In  the  study  of  each 
of  these  nations,  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  racial  charac- 
teristics, religion,  arts,  and  general  culture.  Determine,  If  possible, 
what  characteristics  of  each  survive  In  our  modem  civilization. 

Greece:  Origin,  and  colonial  expansion;  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
their  Influence  upon  the  history  of  the  country;  transition  from  tyranny 
to  democracy;  the  growth  of  national  unity;  philosophy  and  religion; 
the  wars  with  Persia  and  Carthage,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  coun- 
try; harmonization  of  the  Greek  states;  sculpture  and  poetry;  the  con- 
flict between  oligarchy  and  democracy;  architecture  and  literature; 
the  Peloponnoslan  war,  and  Its  results;  the  supremacy  of  Sparta;  the 
progress  of  culture;  Alexander,  and  the  spread  of  Grecian  clvlllratlon. 
The  centra]  thought  In  the  study  of  Greece  should  be  the  development 
of  an  Ideal  civilization,  and  Its  Influence  upon  modern  civilization. 

SECOND  CREDIT 

The  Republic:  Origin;  the  prehistoric  age;  the  people  and  the 
country;  supremacy  of  Rome;  enfranchisement  of  the  plebeians;  ex- 
pansion of  the  Roman  power;  the  growth  of  plutocracy. 

The  R«voluUonary  Period:  Ftom  plutocracy  to  mllltArlsm;  the  mil- 
itary power  in  conflict  with  the  republic;  founding  of  the  Imperial 
government;  the  diarchy. 

The  Monarchy:  From  the  diarchy  to  the  monarchy;  the  limited 
monarchy;  the  growth  of  absolute  monarchy;  the  Invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  fall  of  the  empire  In  the  west;  the  new  German  states, 
and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne;  the  private  and  social  life  of  the 
Romans;  architecture,  literature,  and  philosophy;  law  and  government. 

Two  things  should  be  emphasized  In  the  study  of  Rome:  the 
propagation  of  the  Grecian  civilization;  and  the  development  of  a  code 
of  laws  and  form  of  government. 

THIRD  CREDIT 

The  Dark  Ages:  Migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes;  fusion  of  Latins 
and  Teutons;  the  Franks,  and  the  Mohammedan  Invasion;  England  and 
the  Norsemen;  political  history  of  France;  Germany,  and  Its  relation  to 
Italy. 

The  Age  of  Revival:  Feudalism  and  chivalry;  the  growth  of  the 
papacy;  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire;  monastlclsm; 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  crusades;  the  growth  of  cities;  France  and 
E3ngland;  Germany,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Europe;  the  revival  of 
learning;  religious  and  Intellectual  tendencies  of  the  renaissance;  the 
growth  of  nations,  and  the  formation  of  literatures. 
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FOURTH    CREDIT 

Tho  Protestant  lU'forniatlon :  Martin  Luther,  and  tho  beglnnlnR  or 
tlio  reformation,  H-scendency  of  Spain;  tho  Kngllsh  n-formatlon ;  the 
revolt  of  the  Notherlaods;  tho  Huguenots  In  Franct;  the  Thirty  Yeara' 
War,  and  the  peace  of  WeBtphalla. 

The  Political  Revolution:  The  Puritan  revolution,  and  the  ekat>- 
Ilshment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  In  England;  the  ascendency  of 
France;  the  rise  of  Russia;  the  rise  of  Prussia;  the  French  revolution; 
the  Holy  Alliance;  llhi-rntlon  and  unification  of  Italy;  Cerman  freedom 
and  unification;  the  ascendency  of  Kngland;  the  general  situation  at 
the  close  of  tiie  nineteenth  century. 

Special  emphasis  should  bo  placed  upon  the  French  revolution, 
and  Its  far  reaching  Influence  upon  the  political  affairs  of  Ehirope  and 
tho  world  at  large. 

FIFTH    CREDIT 

DrlUln  and  Early  England:  Early  history;  the  English  conquest 
and  settlement;  the  Invasion  of  the  Danes, 

The  Norman-English  Nation;  the  Norman  conquest;  the  fusion  of 
the  new  nation;   tho  upbuilding  of  E?ngll8h  law. 

The  Decline  of  Feudalism:  The  rise  of  the  English  Commons;  for- 
eign wars;   mediaeval  life  In  England;   parliamentary  kings. 

Ronalssajico  and  Reformation:  Factious  king-making,  civil  war, 
and  political  decline;  arbitrary  monarchy,  and  the  founding  of  the 
national  church;  Protestant  reformation,  and  the  Catholic  reaction; 
the  EUiabethan  age. 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

The  Century  of  Revolution:  Waning  reverence  for  royalty;  the 
quarrel  between  tho  king  and  the  people;  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy; the  commonwealth  and  protectorate;  restoration  and  revolution. 

The  Period  of  Aristocratic  Government:  The  settlement  of  a  con- 
■Ututtonal  monarchy;  the  establishment  of  a  ministerial  government; 
expansion  of  the  empire;  backward  steps,  and  loss  of  empire;  conflict 
with  the  French  revolution;  conflict  with  Napoleon. 

The  Democratic  Era:  The  ending  of  the  rule  of  the  landlords; 
growth  of  democracy. 

SEVENTH   CREDIT 

Colonial  Period:  Oeograpbical  features  of  America;  ethnological 
characteristics  of  the  colonists;  discovery  and  exploration;  colonization: 
colonial  history;  Inter-colonlal  union.  A  comparative  study  should  be 
made  of  the  two  fundamental  colonial  elements — the  puritan,  as  typlfled 
by  the  Plymouth  colony;  and  the  cavalier,  as  typified  by  the  James- 
town colony.  Special  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  toward  democracy. 

The  Revolutionary  Period:  Independence;  the  confederation;  de- 
velopment of  the  constitution.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the 
conflict  between  state  sovereignty  and  federal  supremacy,  the  Jealous 
antagonism  of  the  several  states,  and  the  resultant  compromises. 

Civil  Government:  Taxation  and  government;  the  township;  the 
county;   township  and  county;   the  city, 

EIGHTH    CREDIT 

National  Emancipation:  Federalist  supremacy;  Jeflersonlan  repub- 
licans;  the  war  of  1812;   growth  of  a  national  spirit.     Two  movemenU 
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should  be  carefully  traced  here— the  continued  conllict  between  the 
federalist  and  the  democratic  elements;  and  the  transition  of  the 
United  States  from  E^iropean  political  Intluenco  to  the  moral  emancipa- 
tion of  the  nation. 

National  Growth  and  Prosperity:  National  democracy;  slavery  In 
the  territories;  secession;  the  civil  war;  national  development;  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  expansion.  The  following  questions  should 
be  studied  Intensively:  political  parties,  state  rights  and  federal  su- 
premacy, slavery,  the  tariff,  tlie  national  banking  system,  currency, 
civil  service  reform,  material  progress,  territorial  growth,  and  national 
expansion. 

Civil  Government:  The  state;  written  constitutions;  the  federal 
union;  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  work  In  mathematics  Is  intended  to  be  both  scientific  and 
philosophical.  Each  step  In  the  work  is  developed  Inductively  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  then  viewed  philosophically  In  order  that  the  pupil 
may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  its  relation  to  other  steps  and  to 
the  whole  scheme.  The  relation  of  the  elementary  work  to  the  ad- 
vanced Is  especially  emphasized;  so  that,  as  the  pupil  progresses,  he 
may  constantly  make  requisition  upon  his  present  stock  of  Information 
to  aid  him  in  the  acquisition  of  the  now.  The  now  application  of  an 
old  principle  is  presented  to  the  pupil  as  such,  and  not  as  a  new  prin- 
ciple having  no  relation  to  the  old.  The  sequence  of  subjects  is  so 
arranged  that  the  Investigation  of  one  will  lead  up  logically  to  that  of 
another,  and  the  new  Is  studied  In  the  light  of  the  old.  The  pupil  Is 
never  permitted  to  close  the  door  upon  an  old  field  of  study  when  he 
crosBOB  the  threshold  to  enter  upon  a  new  one. 

The  constant  aim  Is  so  to  develop  the  pupil's  powers  that  he  may  be 
original  In  thought,  and  Independent  in  performing  the  different  pro- 
ceBses  In  a  rational  manner.  The  technique  and  terminology  of  the 
subject  receive  careful  attention,  so  that  the  pupil  will  form  hablta  of 
accurate  discrimination  and  careful  expression.  He  Is  given  sufficient 
drill  In  the  various  processes  that  he  may  not  only  be  accurate,  but 
ready  and  rapid  in  thought  and  action.  Much  supplementary  work  of 
an  original  character  Is  given  to  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  subject,  and  he  is  required  to  work  this  out  on  the  heuristic 
plan. 

Incidental  to  the  other  work,  through  talks  and  lectures  by  the 
teacher  and  supplementary  reading  by  himself,  the  pupil  Is  given  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  of 
mathematics.  This  is  done,  not  only  as  a  means  of  Increasing  his  inter- 
est and  respect  for  the  subject,  but  that  he  may  bo  fortified  against 
the  useless  waste  of  time  and  energy  In  attempting  to  investigate  fields 
of  thought  already  demonstrated  to  be  sterile. 

The  study  of  mathematics  has  an  ethical,  as  well  as  a  psychological 
value.     As   a  disciplinary   study   It  possesses   great   value,   especially   in 
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lU'velopliiK  till'  rca-sonlDK  and  critical  fdcultlos  In  quick,  accurate,  dls- 
rrliiilnjitlnf;  ni>i)<'rcoptlon.  It  Is  pro-einlnnntly  a  study  In  the  domain 
of  dliili'ctlcs,  tho  logic  of  quontlty  and  magnitude.  In  Its  nature  It 
Is  both  pure  and  mixed.  In  Its  development  as  a  science,  the  pupil  Is 
led  to  view  It  In  Its  pure  or  abstract  nature;  and  Its  economic  value  Is 
emphasized  when  he  contemplates  It  In  Its  mixed  character.  In  Its 
application  to  matter  In  the  realm  of  nature,  or  lii  the  everyday  affairs 
of  life.  As  an  ethical  factor.  It  has  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  of  exactness  and  truthfulness.  Mathematics  may  be  said  to 
abhor  a  falsehood  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  message  of  mathe- 
matics to  mankind  Is  the  Irrovocablcness  of  Divine  Law. 

In  the  study  of  algebra  tho  pupil  Is  led  out  of  the  paths  of  arith- 
metic Into  the  broad  fields  of  algebraic  generalization.  The  transition 
Is  not  made  too  abruptly.  At  first  tho  work  Is  closely  articulated  with 
that  of  arithmetic,  the  pupil  dealing  only  with  numero-llteral  quantlllefl 
and  numeral  equations.  The  close  relation  of  tho  fundamental  principles 
and  elementary  operations  to  those  of  arithmetic  are  carefully  pointed 
out,  HlB  progress  at  first  Is  very  slow,  that  ho  may  thoroughly  master 
all  principles  and  clearly  understand  their  application.  Ho  Is  led  by 
natural  and  properly  grnduatod  exorclsos  to  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  each  principle  as  It  apjieors;  and  ho  la  then  given  obundant  practice 
In  applying  It  In  carefully  solocted  supplementary  exorcises,  that  It  may 
become  flnnly  fixed  in  mind,  and  bo  over  ready  for  application  to  new- 
operations.  In  tho  advanced  stages  of  the  subject,  he  Is  trained  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  his  own  powers;  and  he  Is  required  to  perform 
much  original  supplementary  work. 

Plane  geometry  Is  taken  up  during  the  second  year  of  the  course, 
before  the  pupil  has  finished  algebra.  This  Is  followed  by  a  half-year 
of  advanced  algebra,  and  this  by  a  half-year  of  solid  geometry.  This 
plan  of  Interlaying  algebra  and  geometry  has  several  advantages.  It 
defers  the  advanced  and  dlfHcult  work  of  algebra  until  the  pupil's  mind 
Is  more  mature  and  better  able  to  grasp  the  subject.  It  introduces 
him  earlier  to  the  elementary  principles  of  geometry,  and  gives  more 
time  for  them  to  be  assimilated,  and  to  grow  Into  his  mental  make-up. 
The  two  subjects  mutually  reinforce  and  supplement  each  other,  and 
the  diversity  enlists  the  pupil's  Interest. 

In  beginning  geometry,  as  In  algebra,  the  progress  at  first  Is  slow, 
and  the  pupil  Is  thoroughly  grounded  In  the  fundamentals  of  the  science. 
Great  care  is  exercised  to  Initiate  him  Into  the  spirit  of  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  to  guard  against  the  exercises  becoming  to  him  a  mechan- 
ical repetition  of  meaningless  words.  Each  method  of  reasoning  Is 
carefully  developed,  and  the  pupil  Is  given  numerous  original  exercises 
in  applying  It  until  he  can  readily  do  so  for  himself.  The  constant  aim 
at  all  times  Is  to  train  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  himself.  Great  care  Is 
early  and  continuously  exercised  to  train  him  to  be  exact  In  construc- 
tion  of   (Ifjures,   accurate   In   statement,   and   logical   in   argument.     Con- 
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slderable  Impromptu  work  is  called  for  in  dealing  with  easier  exercises, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  ready  in  application  of  principles.  Much 
supplementary  work  is  required,  not  only  for  purposes  of  review,  but 
to  train  the  pupil's  powers  of  original  thought  and  reasoning.  These 
exercises  are  not  only  corollary  to  the  proposition  In  hand,  but  fre- 
quently call  up  propositions  long  since  demonstrated.  Sometimes  they 
anticipate  a  subsequent  proposition,  preparing  the  way  for  Its  Introduo- 
tlon,  and  thus  serve  a  propaedeutic  purpose.  The  pupil's  powers  of 
self-reliance  are  constantly  stimulated  by  the  frequent  interpolation  of 
the  question.  "Why?"  Constant  written  work  is  required  throughout, 
thus  training  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  eye.  in  logical  analysis. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  fads  of  the  so-called  "new 
geometry."  We  recognize  that  the  great  body  of  elementary  geometry 
is  quite  as  Euclid  left  It;  and  our  aim  is  to  Invest  ancient  geometry 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  modern  mathematics.  Solid  geometry 
Involves  less  demonstration  than  plane  geometry,  but  is  made  practical 
by  the  required  use  of  algebra,  the  construction  of  the  regular  solids, 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  subject  to  a  large  number 
of  problems.  It  greatly  extends  the  principles  of  plane  geometry,  and 
explains  their  application  to  space  of  three  dimensions.  Geometry  Is 
very  valuable  as  a  disciplinary  study,  especially  In  training  the  pupil  to 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  given  conditions.  It  is  more  valuable 
than  any  of  the  other  secondary  school  studies  In  exercising  the  pupil's 
powers  of  close,  connected,  accurate,  logical  thinking. 

In  the  study  of  trigonometry  the  same  general  directions  may  be 
followed  as  are  laid  down  for  the  subject  of  geometry,  as  the  former 
study  is  only  a  special  phase  of  the  latter,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  triangle.  In  plane  trigonometry,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
the  definitions  of  trigonometric  functions  of  angles  of  any  magnitude 
as  ratios.  Thorough  drills  should  be  given  upon  fundamental  relations. 
In  spherical  trigonometry  the  work  is  confined  largely  to  the  solution  of 
triangles.  Problems  may  be  selected  from  the  text-book,  or  from  field- 
work.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  formulas,  and 
the  reduction  of  trigonometrical  identities.  Much  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  practical  solution  of  triangles. 

We  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  after  the  pupil  has  completed 
the  high  school  course  in  algebra  and  geometry,  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  arithmetic,  and  give  It  a  thorough  study  In  the  light  of  these  kin- 
dred branches.  This  is  all  the  more  imperative  If  the  high  school  is 
to  be  the  pupil's  finishing  school.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  built 
up  in  a  scientific  manner  from  its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  aim 
is  to  make  each  step  lead  up  inductively  and  logically  to  the  next, 
until  the  pupil  grasps  the  science  as  a  connected  whole.  It  Is  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  mathenjatlcs,  rather  than  that  of  applied 
mathematics,  although  some  attention  Is  given  to  its  more  Important 
applications.     It  is  essentially  a  study  in  the  science  of  number;   and. 
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ns  such,  number  Is  Bclcutlllcally  dcvdoiKd  In  tlic  IIkIU  of  philosophy. 
The  funtlnincntiil  iirlnclplos  und  opiTutlons  are  thoroushly  developed, 
and  tlielr  npplkntlonH  to  the  various  processes  of  arithmetic  carefully 
studied  The  reliitlou  of  nrllhnietlc  to  the  higher  branches  of  matbe- 
miitlcH  Is  ciinstiuitly  emphasized. 

FIRST    CREDIT 

Fundamental  Processes:  Deflnltlons  and  notation:  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities;  addition  and  subtraction  of  algebraic  expressions:  paren- 
thesis; multiplication  and  division  of  algebraic  quantities;  simple  equa- 
tions. These  fundamental  principles  and  processes  should  bo  Uioioughly 
mastered. 

Factoring:  This  subject  Is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  Im- 
portant, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  that  the  student 
of  algebra  encounters,  and  It  demands  a  very  careful  and  thorough  pre- 
sentation. The  pupil  should  be  drilled  In  the  subject  until  all  of  the  more 
Important  forms  of  composite  expression  are  familiar  to  him,  and  the 
various  processes  of  resolving  them  Into  factors  are  thoroughly  at  his 
oomraond. 

SECOND    CREDIT 

Common  Factors  and  Common  Multiples:  The  factoring  and  division 
methods  should  both  be  employed,  special  stress  being  placed  upon  tbe 
former. 

Fractions:  Ileductlon  of  fractions;  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  fractions;   complex  froctlons. 

Simple  Equations:  The  pupil  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  In  the 
fundamental  processes  In  the  solution  of  equations,  and  carefully  trained 
In  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Simultaneous  Equations:  Equations  of  two  unknown  quantities; 
equations  of  throe  or  more  unknown  quantities.  The  equation  here 
assumes  a  more  complex  form.  The  pupil  should  be  carefully  drilled 
in  the  processes  of  elimination  of  unknown  quantities,  and  given  much 
practice  In  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

THIRD   CREDIT 

Book  I.:  Rectilinear  figures;  careful  study  of  deflnltlons,  axioms, 
postulates,  and  propositions,  together  with  all  of  the  original  exercises. 
During  this  term  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  geometry, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  working  materials  and  purposes  of 
the  subject;  and  he  should  be  well  drilled  In  geometrical  methods  of 
reasoning  and  demonstration.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  proceed  very 
slowly  and  thoroughly,  and  a  constant  effort  should  be  exerted  to  arouse 
and  hold  the  pupil's  Interest.  This  Is  the  most  crltlcaJ  period  In  the 
pupil's  course  In  geometry,  and  his  subsequent  progress  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  term's  work  Is  done. 

FOURTH    CREDIT 

Books  II. — v.:  Equality  of  polygons;  circles;  ratio  and  proportion; 
mensuration  of  plane  figures,  regular  polygons,  and  the  circle.  All  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  plane  geometry  should  bo  thoroughly 
mastcrod.  and  the  pupil  should  be  fully  Initiated  Into  the  spirit  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  A  thorough  and  scientific  training  should  be  given 
In  methods  of  attacking  a  proposition,  especially  the  methods  of  analy- 
hIs,  Intersection  of  loci,  and  the  reductio  ad  abturdum.  Much  supple- 
mentary work  should  be  done,  to  train  the  pupil  In  orlgrlnallty  of  thought 
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and   reasoning,  and   readiness  and   aptness   In   application   of   principles 
and  propositions. 

FIFTH    CREDIT 

Inequalities;  involution  and  evolution;  theory  of  exponents;  surds; 
quadratic  equations;  theory  of  quadratic  equations;  simultaneous  quad- 
i-atlc  equations;  variables  and  limits;  indeterminate  equations;  ratio  and 
proportion;  variation;  progressions;  the  binomial  theorem;  logarithms. 
The  principles  underlying  the  various  processes  should  bo  very  care- 
fully developed  and  mastered.  In  quadratics,  the  pupil  should  be  trained 
In  the  formation  of  quadratic  equations  from  given  roots,  aa  well  as 
In  the  solution  of  equations  already  formed. 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

Books  VI. — VIII.:  Lines  and  planes  In  space;  polyhedra;  cylinder, 
cone,  sphere,  similar  solids.  Care  should  be  exercised  In  the  choice 
of  original  exercises,  and  typical  ones  outside  of  the  text  should  be 
Introduced. 

SEVENTH  CREDIT 

Plane  Trigonometry:  Trigonometric  functions  of  acute  angles; 
trigonometric  functions  of  tingles  in  general;  general  formula;  mis- 
cellaneous theorems;  logarithms;  solution  of  right  triangles;  general 
properties  of  triangles;  solution  of  oblique  triangles. 

Spherical  Trigonometry:  Geometrical  principles;  right  spherical 
triangles;  oblique  spherical  triangles;  applications. 

EIGHTH   CREDIT 

Notation  and  the  fundamental  operations;  factors  and  multiples; 
common  fractions;  powers  and  roots;  the  formal  solution  of  problems; 
measures;  mensuration;  longitude  and  time;  ratio  and  proportion; 
series;  graphic  arithmetic;  business  arithmetic. 

COURSE  IN  SCIENCE 

The  course  In  science  includes  a  year  each  of  botany,  pbralcal 
geography,  physics,  and  chemistry,  In  the  order  named.  A  word  of 
explanation  In  regard  to  this  sequence  may  not  be  amlsa.  It  would 
probably  be  more  philosophical  to  begin  with  the  fundamental  science 
of  physics;  but,  since  the  high  school  course  of  study  Is  constructed 
upon  a  psychological,  rather  than  philosophical  basis,  we  plac«  botany 
first.  Physics  is  too  dif&cult  for  the  average  beginner  in  high  school,  and 
it  Involves  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  that  he  should  understand 
before  attempting  the  study.  Consequently,  physics  is  placed  In  the 
Junior  or  senior  year  of  the  course,  when  the  pupil  has  a  better  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  the  subject,  and  has  mastered  the  fundamental  principles 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  On  the  other  hand,  botany  Is  much  easier 
for  the  pupil,  and  he  can  do  the  work  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  in 
the  first  year  as  In  later  years.  His  perceptive  faculties  are  active, 
although  In  need  of  discipline,  and  he  likes  to  dissect  and  to  draw  illus- 
trations. Then  again,  this  early  training  in  close,  careful,  minute  obser- 
vation, and  painstaking,  detailed,  accurate  representation  and  descrip- 
tion will  be  Invaluable  to  him  In  his  subsequent  work  In  all  departments. 
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For   this   n>as(in.   If   for   no  otliir.   tlii'   subjotl   should    roiu.;   <.-arly   lu   tlio 

Tlic  iniri>os(.  of  tin-  luiirso  In  bcIciko  Is  to  train  llio  pupil  In  cor- 
roct  Bcli'iitltlc  int'tliods  of  resonrrli  and  study,  nnd  to  Klvo  him  a  Rcneral 
knowlcd^i'  of  llu>  phenomena  of  nature,  lie  Is  carefully  trained  In  the 
proper  use  of  dlsseetlnR  Instruments,  lenses,  compound  microscopes, 
Iihyslcal  and  chemical  apparatus,  pencil,  notebook,  and  text  and  refer- 
ence books.  }Ie  Is  shown  how  to  draw  correct  Inferences  and  conclu- 
sions from  the  phenomena  observed,  and  to  properly  record.  Illustrate, 
nnd  exjiresB  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  The  constant  aim  Is  to  bring 
the  pupil  Into  close,  sympathetic  touch  with  nature.  He  Is  led  to  regard 
text  and  reference  books  aa  guides  and  helps  In  his  Investigations,  and 
not  as  sources  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  ultimate  appeal  la  to  nature, 
and  books  are  valued  only  so  far  as  they  correctly  relate  and  corrobo- 
rate nature's  story. 

As  a  rule,  two  double  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each  are  devoted 
each  week  to  laboratory  work,  and  three  single  periods  of  forty-flve 
minutes  each  are  given  to  recitations.  This  may  vary  as  exigencies 
demand.  In  the  laboratory  work,  accurate  notes  of  the  phenomena 
observed  are  taken,  carefully  arranged,  and  entered  In  the  permanent 
note-book.  Care  Is  exercised  to  make  these  as  sclentlflcaJly  accurate 
aa  possible. 

The  work  In  botany  naturally  begins  with  the  study  of  the  seed,  not 
only  because  it  is  easily  obtained,  readily  studied,  and  Its  meaning 
clear,  but  because  It  la  also  a  convenient  and  logical  starting-point 
for  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  plant.  After  a  few  lessons  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  how  the  plant  enters  upon  an  independ- 
ent existence,  typical  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  considered, 
both  as  to  their  structure  and  as  to  their  usefulness  to  the  plant  in  lu 
life  activity.  Then  follows  the  study  of  the  modiflcation  of  these  organs, 
especially  in  plants  which  store  away  nourishment,  which  protect  them- 
selves from  grazing  animals,  which  climb  above  their  neighbors  for 
light  and  air;  of  plants  which  are  robbers  or  huntsmen,  taking  their 
food  from  other  plants,  or  by  capturing  animals;  and  finally,  a  glance 
at  the  different  ways  in  which  plants  propagate  their  kind.  The  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  are  studied  with 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  physiological  activity  in  performing 
their  several  functions  In  the  economy  of  plant  life. 

Careful  drawings,  descriptions,  and  experiments  are  required  In  the 
study  of  each  tyi)e.  special  pains  being  taken  to  make  them  scien- 
lincally  accurate.  Much  original  Investigation  is  encouraged,  and  the 
pupil  is  carefully  trained  to  draw  correct  inferences  and  to  form  logical 
conclusions  from  the  phenomena  observed,  and  to  faithfully  and  accu- 
rately illustrate  and  record  these  In  his  note-book.  A  comprehensive 
consideration  of  the  entire  plant  kingdom  through  the  intensive  and 
exhaustive  study  of  family  types  is  more  valuable  to  the  pupil  than  an 
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Incomprehensible  study  of  plant  classlflcatlon.  Fresh,  living  organisms 
axe  studied  in  preference  to  meaningless  sclcntlflc  names;  and  the  pupil 
Is  led  to  understand  and  feel  that  a  plant  is  a  living,  working,  struggling 
being,  with  a  single  object  In  life — to  reproduce  Its  kind.  The  course, 
therefore,  Is  not  limited  to  a  study  of  the  phanerogams,  but  Includes 
types  of  cryptogams.  By  this  course  It  Is  believed  that  the  pupil  will 
form  habits  of  careful,  accurate  observation,  together  with  the  faculty 
of  drawing  correct  inferences  and  logical  conclusions  from  his  observa- 
tions; and  that  his  mind  will  be  stimulated  to  Interest  itself  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  for  Its  own  further  development  and  profit 

Physical  geography — or  physiography,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called — 
Is  the  study  of  man's  environment.  It  deals  with  the  solid  part  cf  the 
earth,  the  llthosphere;  the  liquid  part  of  the  earth,  the  hydrosphere;  and 
the  gaseous  part  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere.  The  various  forms  of 
land  and  water  are  traced  through  their  cycles  of  development,  with 
a  study  of  the  forces  acting  upon  them.  The  land,  the  water,  and  all 
animal  and  plant  life  are  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  while  the  water 
Is  related  in  many  ways  to  the  land  and  to  the  life  of  the  globe.  As  to 
the  lithoBphere,  physiography  has  to  do  with  Its  surface  only,  a  surfac© 
which  has  not  always  had  its  present  form.  It  has  been  shaped  and 
reshaped  by  winds,  rivers,  waves,  and  Ice.  Volcanic  forces,  too,  have 
had  their  part  In  building  It  up  and  tearing  It  down;  and  over  and 
over  again  the  outer  part  of  the  earth  has  been  warped  and  wrinkled. 
It  Is  this  ever-changing  surface  which  ooncems  man  and  life  generally; 
and  phyBlography  baa  to  do  chiefly  with  the  surface  of  the  llthosphere, 
and  with  the  relation  of  air  and  water  to  It  Phyaiograpby  la  also  related 
to  geography;  for,  while  geography  Is  concerned  with  the  distribution 
of  life  and  human  induBtrles,  rather  than  wltb  the  physical  relations 
of  earth,  air,  and  water,  this  distribution  depends  largely  upon  soil, 
dlmate,  and  natural  resources.  It  not  only  deals  with  the  physical  side 
of  geography,  but  It  also  sets  forth  much  of  the  latest  and  freshest 
chapter  of  geology,  the  history  of  the  present  surface.  These  phenomena 
are  carefully  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  be  Is  led  to  see  the  Intimate 
connection  between  earth  forms  and  processes  and  man.  The  work  of 
the  class  room  should  be  directed  toward  training  the  pupil  to  translate, 
these  facts  into  terms  of  reality;  or,  to  put  It  in  anotber  way.  Into 
terms  of  outdoors.  Consequently,  much  field  work  should  be  done  la 
the  study  of  tlie  subject,  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  come  Into  posses- 
sion of  much  of  the  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  physics  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  experimental  facts  of  physics,  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  some  of  the  more  Important  phenomena  and  elementary  laws  of 
nature.  It  seeks  to  bring  the  pupil  Into  personal  contact  with  the  reality 
Itself,  training  him  In  original  methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  ob- 
servation, cultivating  his  powers  of  reasoning  for  himself,  teaching  him  to 
be    self-reliant;    and    emphasizing    the    Importance    of    his    testing    the 
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(niunuy  of  liis  obsoivntloiis  and  liifiri-iios  by  oxiiirliucutallon,  and 
by  lomiinrliig  his  work  wltli  Uial  of  oUicth. 

While  the  work  Is  largely  Inductive  In  plan,  yet  It  Is  not  so  rigidly 
Inductive  that  the  pupil  la  required  to  perform  the  experiment  and 
make  Uie  proper  Inference  wltJiout  any  preconceived  Idea  of  what  he 
may  expect.  The  experiment  Is  performed,  and  then  comes  the  formu- 
lation of  the  law  Involved;  but.  In  performing  the  experiment.  Uie  pupil 
1h  guided  by  skillful  directions  and  questions.  He  Is  required  to  think 
for  himself,  however;  and.  when  he  gives  the  statement  of  a  principle, 
he  Is  fortined  with  the  knowledge  of  actual  experience  behind  the  state- 
ment. While  he  Is  encouraged  to  read  and  study  extensively,  not  only 
the  adopted  text  but  supplementary  works,  yet  he  la  constantly  trained 
to  make  his  ultimate  appeal  to  nature  itself,  as  manifested  In  the  experi- 
ment; and  he  Is  taught  to  value  the  Information  gleaned  from  other 
sources  only  so  far  as  It  corroborates  nature's  message,  as  delivered 
through  the  medium  of  the  experiment.  No  other  study  In  the  high 
school  course  gives  greater  breadth  of  mind  development  than  physics; 
and,  when  acquired  by  skillful  and  properly  directed  experimentation. 
It  affords  the  pupil  an  Incxhauatlblo  fund  of  living  knowledge,  upon 
which  he  may  moke  limitless  drofta  In  Its  application  to  the  everyday 
atrolm  of  life. 

All  typical  experiments  arc  recorded  In  full  In  the  laboratory  note- 
book; and  the  pupil  Is  required  to  bo  accurate  In  detail  and  Illustration, 
loKlcal  In  thought  ojid  reasoning,  explicit  in  atatement.  and  concise 
and  correct  In  language.  Theae  records  axe  entered  under  appropriate 
headings,  and  as  a  rule  consist  of  Ave  steps,  vlt.:  statement  of  the 
problem,  enumeration  of  the  apparatus  used  In  the  exi>erlment,  explana- 
tion of  Ita  manipulation,  description  of  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
explanation  of  the  philosophy  or  the  laws  of  nature  Involved.  A  careful 
and  accurately  drawn  llluatratlon  of  the  apparatus  used  accompanies 
the  description.  The  purpose  of  this  drawing  is  two-fold,  viz.:  to  train 
the  pupil  In  accurate  scientific  illustration,  and  to  cultivate  his  powers 
of  close,  accurate,  detailed  observation. 

The  study  of  chemistry  awakens  and  cultivates  a  spirit  of  investi- 
gation. It  encourages  the  student  to  ask  Nature  questions,  and  It  Is  un- 
excelled by  any  other  branch  of  learning  in  the  clearness  and  conclu- 
siveness of  the  answers  received.  It  Inaists  upon  the  strictest  habits  of 
observation,  and  leads  to  the  concentration  of  thought  and  energy.  It 
educates  the  senses,  and  trains  the  hand  to  delicate  manipulation.  It 
exercises  the  faculty  of  reason  and  the  power  of  judging.  Finally,  it 
affords  useful  Information  peculiarly  Its  own,  and  thus  forms  an  Im- 
portant part  of  a  good  general  education. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  course,  the  work  is  confined  largely  to 
the  study  of  o  few  typical  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
chlorine,  etc.,  chiefly  In  the  laboratory.  In  the  recitation,  the  great 
laws  and  hypotheses  are  studied,  and  their  Importance  made  clear.     LAter 
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In  the  course,  the  principal  metals  and  acld-formlng  elements  and  their 
family  relationships  are  taken  up  and  studied.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  course,  some  work  in  qualitative  analysis  Is  attempted,  merely  to 
give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  the  application  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  studied  throughout  the  course.  Throughout  the  work,  constant  re- 
currence Is  made  to  the  fundamental  sciences,  and  an  effort  made  to 
clear  up  many  points  in  which  chemistry  plays  a  leading  part.  For 
example,  new  light  Is  thrown  upon  the  manufacture  of  starch  by  plants; 
upon  chemical  causes  for  the  decay  of  rocks;  and  upon  the  cbemlstir 
of  battery  action  In  the  work  In  physics.  The  chemistry  of  the  life  about 
the  pupil  is  touched  upon  in  an  elementary  way,  and  he  Is  led  to  80« 
what  an  Important  force  In  the  civilization  of  the  world  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  been  and  Is. 

The  pupil  should  be  carefully  trained  In  the  forming  and  writing  of 
chemical  equations,  which  constitute  the  multum  In  parvo  of  chemical 
knowledge.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  become  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  chemical  equations,  he  need  have  little  fear  of  falling 
to  understand  the  rest  In  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  the  equations 
may  with  advantage  be  memorized,  but  this  can  soon  be  discontinued. 
Whenever  symbols  are  employed,  pupils  should  bo  required  to  give  the 
corresponding  chemical  names.  The  classlflcatlon  of  chemical  sub- 
stances Into  adds,  bases,  and  salts,  and  the  distinctions  and  analogies 
between  each  of  these  classes,  should  be  brought  Into  special  promi- 
nence. The  general  relationship  between  the  three  classes,  and  the 
general  principles  prevailing  In  the  preparation  of  each,  must  be  fully 
understood  before  aught  but  the  merest  smattering  of  chemical  science 
can  be  known. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

General  relations  of  plants;  plant  associations;  plants  as  living 
things;  the  plant  body;  plant  organs;  plant  functions;  life  relations; 
foliage  leaves — the  light  relations;  foliage  leaves — functions,  structure, 
and  protection;  shoots;  roots;  reproductive  organs;  flowers  and  Insects; 
an  Individual  plant  In  all  of  Its  relations;  the  struggle  for  existence; 
the  nutrition  of  plants;  plant  associations — ecological  factors;  hydro- 
phyte associations;  serophyte  associations;  mesoph}rte  associations. 

SECOND  CREDIT 

The  plant  groups;  thallophytes— algae ;  the  great  groups  of  algae; 
thallophytes— fungi;  bry'ophytes— moss  plants;  the  great  groups  of 
bryophytes;  pterldophytes — fern  plants;  the  great  groups  of  pterido- 
phytes ;  spermatophytes — gymnosperms ;  spermatophytes — anglosperms ; 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons. 

THIRD   CREDIT 

The  Earth  as  a  Globe:  The  relation  of  man  to  the  earth;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  earth  to  other  bodies;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth. 

The  Atmosphere:  The  relation  of  man  to  climate;  the  atmosphere 
and  Its  Influence. 

The  Ocean:  The  exploration  of  the  ocean;  the  physical  features  of 
the  ocean. 
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Tho  I^nds:  The  changes  of  the  Innds;  physical  features  of  the 
lands. 

Plains  and  Plateaus:  The  geographical  control  of  population; 
coastal  plains. 

FOURTH   CREDIT 

Mountains:  The  Inspiration  of  mountain  scenery;  the  life  history 
of  mountains. 

Volcanoes:  The  violent  processes  of  nature;  the  growth  and  dis- 
section of  volcanoes. 

Rivers  and  Valleys:  The  lifelike  behavior  of  rivers;  tho  movement 
of  water  underground;  rivers  and  valleys. 

The  Waste  of  tho  Land:  Comparison  of  waste  streams  and  water 
streams;  the  forms  assumed  by  the  waste  of  the  land  on  the  way  to  the 
sea;  the  forms  assumed  by  stream-swept  waste. 

Climatic  Control  of  Land  Forms:  The  several  classes  of  climatic 
controls;  effect  of  dry  climate  on  streams  and  rivers;  interior  drainage 
basins;  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  land  forms;  plants  and  animals  of  arid 
regions;  Ice  sheets  and  glaciers  of  the  present;  the  work  of  ancient 
glaciers  and  ice  sheets. 

Shore  Lines:  The  border  of  the  lands;  the  development  of  shore 
lines. 

FIFTH    CREDIT 

Properties  of  Matter:  Elxtenslon;  mass  and  weight;  Impenetra- 
bility; porosity;  Inertia;  elasticity;  plasticity;  cohesion;  crystallization; 
tenacity;  malleability;  ductility;  hardness;  states  of  matter. 

Mechanics  of  Solids:  Motion  and  velocity;  Newton's  laws  of  motion; 
gravitation;  laws  of  falling  bodies;  curvilinear  motion;  work  and  energy; 
machines. 

Mechanics  of  Fluids:  Molecular  phenomena  In  liquids;  pressure  of 
fluids;  density  and  specific  gravity;  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  In- 
struments depending  on  pressure  of  air. 

Sound:  Wave  motion;  sound  and  its  transmission;  velocity  of 
sound;  reflection  and  refraction  of  sound;  forced  and  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions; Intensity  and  loudness;  Interference  and  beats;  pitch;  vibrations 
of  strings;  overtones  and  harmonic  partlals;  vibration  of  air  In  pipes; 
quality  of  sound;  harmony  and  discord;  vibrating  rods,  plates,  and 
bells;  graphic  and  optical  methods. 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

Light:  Nature  and  propagation  of  light;  photometry;  reflection  of 
light;  refraction  of  light;  lenses;  dispersion;  color;  Interference  and 
diffraction;  optical  Instruments. 

Heat:  Heat  and  temperature;  the  thermometer;  expansion;  meas- 
urement of  heat;  change  of  state;  transmission  of  heat;  heat  and  work. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity:  Magneta  and  magnetic  action;  nature 
of  magnetism;  the  magnetic  field;  terrestrial  magnetism;;  electrification; 
electrostatic  Induction;  electrical  distribution;  electric  potential  and  ca- 
pacity; electrical  machines;  atmospheric  electricity;  electric  currents; 
electrical  quantities;  electro-magnetic  induction;  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines; the  electric  light;  the  electric  telegraph;  wireless  telegraphy; 
the  telephone  and  the  microphone. 

SEVENTH  CREDIT 

Chemical  action,  elements,  compounds,  how  to  study  chemistry;  a 
study  of  the  element  oxygen;  hydrogen;  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygon — water;     laws    of     chemical     combination,     combining     weights. 
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iitomlc  wi'IkIHs.  cluinlcul  (•<i\intloiis;  study  of  tlic  ri-iictUms  I'liiplnyiMl  In 
tlio  proimrntloii  of  oxyKi'"  mul  liydroKi'ii.  mul  In  tln'  Htiidy  of  •■Mitcr; 
chlorlni'  and  Us  coinpouiids  with  liydroKcii  rind  oxyKcii;  mlds,  biisi-s. 
no'itnillznllon.  salts;  nllroK^'n.  air;  couipouiidH  of  nItroKi'ii  wllli  liydroK>'n 
and  oxygiMi;   carbon;   Komo  of  the  BlnjpItT  conii)oiindH  of  carbon. 

EIGHTH   CREDIT 

AvoKadro's  hypothesis,  molecular  welKlUs.  molcruliir  fornniiiiH.  va- 
Icnci':  classltlcatlon  of  the  eleajents.  periodic  law;  tin-  chlorlm-  Kroup — 
chlorine,  bromine.  Iodine,  lluorlue;  the  nulphur  Kroup— Hiilpliur.  hcIi'mIviui. 
tellurium;  the  nitrogen  Kroui>— nltroKen.  pliosphoruB.  arHeiilc.  antimony, 
bismuth;  the  carbon  Kroui>— carbon  and  hIIIcou.  lltaiiluin.  ilrconlum. 
cerium,  thorium;  baso-forminK  elenientH.  Keneral  conBlderallonK;  the 
potassium  grouj) — lithium,  sodium.  potasHlum.  ca.'slum.  rubidium;  tlie 
calcium  group— calcium,  barium,  strontium.  Khiclnum;  the  mak'ncHlum 
Krouj) — maKncslum.  zinc,  cadmium;  the  coppi-r  grouii — copper,  mcriury, 
silver;  the  aluminium  Kroup— aluminium,  Ralllum.  indium,  thallium,  hciui- 
dlum,  yttrium,  lanthanum,  ytterbium;  the  lead  group— lead.  tin.  germa- 
nium; the  Iron  groui) — Iron,  cobalt,  nickel;  manganese,  chromium,  ura- 
nium; palladium,  platinum,  gold;  osmotic  pressure,  equilibrium,  law 
of  mass  action;  some  familiar  compounds  of  carbon;  other  compounds 
of  carbon;  qualitative  analysis. 

COURSE  IN  LATIN 

The  purpose  of  the  course  In  l^tln  la  threefold,  nrst.  It  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  psychological  development  of  the  Individual, 
especially  In  training  the  memory  and  perceptive  faculties.  In  IhiB 
respect.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  In  the  curriculum  of  the 
BBCondary  school.  No  faculty  of  the  average  high  sdiool  pupil  has  been 
more  abused  than  memory,  and  none  stands  more  In  need  of  Immcdlalo 
systematic  treatment.  Proper  study  of  the  languages,  and  especially  of 
the  Latin  lougtiagc.  Is  the  best  moojis  to  this  end.  It  Is  unfortunate  for 
the  child  that  existing  customs  forbid  his  pursuing  this  Important  study 
several  years  earlier  In  his  school  life,  when  his  language  faculty  Is 
more  active.  Secondly,  associative  study  of  a  kindred  language  so 
fundamental  to  the  English,  will  give  the  pupil  a  broader,  firmer,  and 
more  appreciative  grasp  of  his  mother  tongue.  Thirdly,  It  will,  in  a 
measure,  give  him  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate,  without  translating, 
the  worics  of  Latin  writers  and  speakers;  and,  consequently,  the  gen- 
eral culture  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  literature  of  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  course,  the  pupil  should  be  made 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  Inflected  parts  of  speech,  and 
frequent  and  constant  drills  should  be  given  In  a  systematic  manner 
upon  the  paradigms  until  they  are  firmly  flxed  In  his  mind.  In  subse- 
quent years  frequent  reviews  should  be  given  upon  these,  so  that  they 
may  not  fade  from  his  mind.  The  English  meanings  should  always  be 
given  In  connection  with  the  Latin  forms.  The  Idiomatic  forms  of  the 
language  should  also  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and,  oa  a  means  of  fixing 
these  forms  and  acquiring  a  feeling  for  the  Idioms  of  the  language,  the 
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pupil  should  constniiUy  write  Idiomatic  Lntln.  The  Idioms  of  the  Latin 
niKt  lOiigllsh  should  bo  constantly  compared,  and  much  attention  given 
to  derivation. 

FYom  the  very  boKlnnIng,  and  at  all  times  throughout  the  course, 
constant  attention  should  be  given  to  vocabulary  building.  The  pupil 
should  be  carefully  trained  In  correct  methods  of  mastering  the  meaning 
and  form  of  words,  and  he  should  be  Impressed  early  In  the  course  with 
the  Importance  of  fixing  these  Indelibly  In  the  mind.  If  this  be  done, 
much  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  consequent  loss  of  In- 
terest and  power,  will  be  avoided  later  In  the  course.  Train  the  pupil  to 
thoroughly  master  and  retain  each  new  word  as  It  appears,  and  the  habit 
thus  formed  will  constantly  grow  In  strength.  An  excellent  device  In 
accomplishing  this  Is  to  have  him  give  English  derivatives  from  the 
word.  Then,  when  It  again  appears.  Its  form  will  suggest  these,  and 
they  In  turn  Its  meaning.  BYequent  supplementary  exercises  Involving 
words  already  studied  should  be  given,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  In 
the  pupil's  mind.  These  exercises  may  be  formulated  by  the  teacher, 
or  gleaned  from  other  sources.  Connected  discourse  should  be  read  as 
early  as  possible.  It  Is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  teacher  to  compose 
simple  little  stories  or  narratives  upon  familiar  and  Interesting  topics. 
Involving  only  words,  idioms,  and  conBtructlons  already  known,  and 
give  them  to  the  pupils  for  translation.  It  will  not  only  aid  In  firmly 
fixing  the  words  and  forms  In  mind,  but  It  will  also  serve  to  arouse  and 
hold  his  Interest  In  the  work. 

Throughout  the  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  in  Virgil,  the 
pupil  is  required  not  only  to  translate  Latin  into  Bngllsh,  but  E^ngllsh 
into  Latin,  similar  to  that  of  the  text  being  read.  These  two  lines  of 
work  are  parallel,  the  recitations  alternating,  and  the  one  is  Intended 
to  supplement  the  other.  New  constructions  and  idioms  should  first  be 
studied  In  the  Latin,  and  then  more  firmly  fixed  by  translating  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  Latin.  Hence,  the  Latin  prose  composition  exercises  should 
always  use  words,  idioms,  and  grammatical  constructions  already  famil- 
iar to  the  pupil.  As  a  rule,  one  recitation  a  week  should  be  devoted 
to  Latin  prose  composition;  yet  this  may  vary  as  exigencies  demand. 
If  the  pupils  are  found  to  be  weak  In  grammar,  two  recitations  a  week 
may  be  devoted  to  Latin  prose  composition  until  they  show  the  proper 
grammatical  strength.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  systematic  grammar 
study  as  these  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition. 

A  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  grammar  should  be  pursued  at 
all  times,  but  Incidental  to  the  translation  either  of  Latin  into  English 
or  English  Into  Latin.  Each  new  construction  or  idiom  as  it  appears 
iiho\iId  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  diligent  use  of  the  grammar  and  illus- 
tration In  Latin  sentences;  and  frequent  grammatical  reviews  of  these 
Khould  bo  made  whenever  it  appears  that  the  pupils  are  faulty  in  them. 
Tho  grammar  study  should  be  emphasized  during  the  first  and  second 
yonrh.  OMpoolally  during  the  year  in   Caesar,  giving  particular  attention 
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to  till-  liulircit  iliscours,-  and  usi-s  of  tliv  suUjuii.  tu.-.  Abliillvi.  absolute 
phra-sfs  iiiul  scciiu-iu-o  of  tc-iiscs  should  rrolv.-  simtIuI  iitliMitlon.  In  the 
study  of  Cicero  uiid  VlrRll,  while  the  Krniiimiir  should  receive  Its  due 
nmount  of  attention,  yet  It  should  no  loriKer  receive  first  consideration; 
but  the  principal  objects  souRht  should  be  the  power  of  literary  Interi.re. 
tatloii  und  npiireclallon.  and  the  miislery  of  the  literary  style  of  the 
author.  The  pupil  Is  expected  to  know  lh.>  KrainuiatUal  constructions, 
but  the  value  of  his  recitation  depends  priMuirlly  upon  his  ability  lo 
master  the  thought  and  literary  forms  of  the  selecllons  read. 

SiKht  reading  should  be  practiced  coiiMlantly.  ICxerclses  for  this 
purpose  may  be  formulated  by  the  teacher,  or  they  may  be  selected 
from  Vlri  Koinae.  Oradatlm.  Nepos.  DOoKes  Jiuiy  l^itln  for  Sight  Read- 
ItiK.  or  from  the  text  In  advance  of  that  which  has  been  studli'd  by  the 
class.  The  ear  should  be  trained,  as  well  as  the  eye.  To  this  end.  tho 
pupil  should  be  required  to  translate  similar  passages  read  by  the  teacher. 
As  the  teacher  reads,  the  pupil  should  at  once  give  the  thought  In  ICng- 
llsh.  sentence  by  s(>ntence. 

The  Homan  method  of  pronunciation  Is  used,  and  the  leachir  sl.diild 
oxerclso  great  cjire  lliat  the  pupil  forms  correct  hablls  of  proininclutlon. 
To  this  end.  frequent  drills  In  oral  reading  of  Ijitin  Hhouht  hi'  given 
early  In  the  course,  and  the  pupil  carefully  criticised  and  corr.wi.Ml. 
until  he  can  road  the  Ivitin  readily,  smoothly,  and  lntelllg<'ntly.  In  order 
that  he  may  read  with  emiihasls  and  expression,  he  must  be  trained  to 
think  tho  thought  of  the  l>atln  sentence  when  reiullng— otherwise.  It 
win  be  simply  repeating  aloud  a  succession  of  meaningless  Ijitin  wonls. 

In  order  to  amplify  and  explain  the  story  of  the  text,  historical 
accounts  of  the  time  and  people  under  consideration,  and  mythological 
references  should  bo  studied;  and.  by  means  of  maps,  pictures,  and  de- 
scriptions, the  scenes.  Implements  of  war.  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  should  be  made  as  vivid  as  pos- 
sible. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

Ijitin  TranslaHon:  Kxorclses  In  the  First  Ljxtin  Hook.  Lessons 
I. — XXVIII..  supplcnionted  with  frequent  sight  and  ear  trnnslatlons. 

Latin  Prose  Composition:  Kxerclses  In  the  J-"lrst  Ijitln  Hook,  Les- 
sons I. — XXVIII.,  supplemented  with  frequent  original  exercises. 

Vocabulary  Building:  Constant  attention  given  to  the  mastery  of 
words.  The  form  and  meaning  of  every  word  should  be  firmly  fixed  In 
mind.  The  rules  of  pronunciation  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
frequent  exorcises  given  In  Latin  reading.  The  Iloman  method  of  pro- 
nunciation only  should  be  used. 

Grammar  Study:  Paradigms — declensions  of  nouns  and  adJcctlvoH. 
comparison  of  adjectives,  declension  of  comparatives,  sum  through  all 
the  tensi's  of  the  Indicative,  tlrst  and  second  conjugations  through  nil 
the  tenses  of  the  Indicative,  formation  and  comparison  of  adverbs;  con- 
structions— subject  and  direct  object,  possessive  genitive.  Indirect  object, 
ngrcoment  of  adjectives,  ngreemcnt  of  verbs,  predicate  nouns,  npiHisl- 
tlvcs.  dative  of  posst  ssor.  ablative  of  place,  ablative  of  acrompanlm<-nt. 
ablative    of   agent,    abliillve    of    means    or    Instruinonl.    ablallv.-    of    cnmc. 
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npro<'iiU'nt  of  pronouns,  ablative  of  manner,  objective  genitive,  accusa- 
tive of  time,  ablative  of  time,  ablative  of  comparison,  ablative  of  degree 
or  (iltference.  ablative  of  separation,  genitive  of  quality,  ablative  of 
quality. 

SECOND   CREDIT 

lMt\n  Translation:  Exercises  in  the  First  Latin  Book,  Lessons 
XXIX. — LVII.,  supplemented  as  In  the  first  credit 

Ivitln  I»rose  Composition:  Exercises  In  the  First  Latin  Uook,  Les- 
sons XXIX. — LVII.,  supplemented  as  in  the  first  credit. 

Vocabulary  Building:  Work  continued  as  outlined  in  the  first  credit; 
derivation  and  composition  of  words. 

Grammar  Study:  Paradigms— all  of  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions completed.  Including  sum  and  the  Irregular  and  deponent  verbs, 
the  periphrastic  conjugations,  and  the  gerund  and  supine,  all  of  the 
forms  of  pronouns.  Irregular  adjectives  and  numerals;  constructions — 
volltlvc  subjunctive,  optative  subjunctive,  purpose  clauses,  result  clauses, 
substantive  clauses  of  purpose,  substantive  clauses  of  result,  clauses  in- 
troduced by  quin,  relative  clauses  of  characteristic,  substantive  clauses 
with  verbs  of  fearing,  ablative  with  deponents,  conditional  sentences, 
the  uses  of  the  Infinitive,  indirect  discourse,  dative  with  compounds, 
commands  and  prohibitions,  temporal  clauses,  clauses  with  cum,  cause 
and  concession,  participles,  ablative  absolute,  partitive  genitive,  dative 
with  Instransltivo  verbs,  dative  with  adjectives,  predicate  dative,  dative 
of  reference,  accusative  of  time  and  space,  accusative  of  aim  or  limit 
of  motion,  ablative  of  specification,  ablative  proper.  Instrumental  ablative, 
locative  ablative,  dative  of  agent. 

THIRD   CREDIT 

Latin  Translation:  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
Book  I. 

Latin  Prose  Composition:  Jones's  EJxerclses  In  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition, Lessons  I. — X.,  or  Bennett's  Latin  Composition.  Lessons  1. — X. 
Supplement  the  work  with  frequent  sight  translations. 

Vocabuloj-y  Building:  Every  new  word  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, both  as  to  form  and  meaning,  and  Indelibly  Impressed  uiK>n  the 
mind. 

Grammar  Study:  Thorough  review  of  paradigms;  systematic  study 
of  the  syntax  of  the  language,  dealing  particularly  with  arrangement  of 
words  and  clauses,  agreement,  use  of  pronouns,  use  of  the  Imperative 
and  subjunctive  In  expressing  commands,  exhortations,  and  wishes, 
use  of  the  vocative,  tenses  of  the  Indicative,  sequence  of  tenses,  final 
clauses,  ablative  absolute  phrases,  use  of  cum,  Indirect  discourse,  and 
uses  of  the  subjunctive.  Every  new  construction  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered  as  It  appears  In  the  text. 

Historical  Study:  Biography  of  Caesar;  history  of  Rome  In  Caesar's 
time;  the  Roman  art  of  war;  description  and  topography  of  Gaul;  Ger- 
many and  Britain.  Maps  should  be  drawn  lllustrattve  of  localities  and 
places  described  In  the  text. 

FOURTH  CREDIT 

Latin  Translation:  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
Books  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  or  Books  II.  and  III.  and  selections  from  Books 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  The  pupil  now  being  able  to  read  with  greater  ease, 
should  study  Caesar  as  history. 

Latin  Prose  Composition:  Jones's  Exercises  In  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition, I.«Hsons  XI.— XX.,  or  Bennett's  Latin  Composition,  Lessons  XI. — 
XXII.,  supplemented  as  In  the  third  credit 


-^>>  .'.■■:;t,„.,h..,    Cilii    l-iiLlir    S,h<i.,l.< 

V(.<Ml.iil:iiy   niill.lini;:      As  in   ll..'  tlili.l   ,i.-.llt. 

Crimiiiirir  Study:  Tlion.imli  niid  .M.-iisix,.  sliicly  of  svril.i\  il.:iliiiK 
osiicclally  with  coiisi-ciitlvi'  cluiiscs.  r.liiliM'  .■liiii-..s.  .-..iiillt  i(.ii:il  sc-ii- 
totu-cs.  CDiiicsslvc  clauses,  cnusal  rlnus.-s.  iillrarlliui.  trniiioral  i-riusrs. 
<llrccl  aud  liidiiorl  questions.  Ijie  Inllnlllve  Indlnii  iliseoui--.-  use  of 
tlie  snhjunellve.  the  ablative  <asc.  the  >;erund  and  KeiundU.-  Ma-ier 
nil  new  constructions  as  they  appear  In  the  te\l 

Historical  Study:     Continued  as  In  the  third  credit. 

FIFTH    CREDIT 

Latin  Translation:  t'lcero's  First  and  Second  Orations  ai;alnsl 
Catiline. 

Latin  Prose  Composition:  .lones's  ICxerclses  In  l.,illn  I'rose  (•onip<)sl. 
tlon.  Lessons  XXI.— XXX..  or  Hennelfs  Uitin  Coniiiosilion.  U-ssons 
XXIII.— XXXIl..  snpplcinented  with  fre(|uc-nt  sisht  translations. 

Vocalmlary  liuildlng:  Thorough  drills  on  form  and  ni<anlnt;  of  all 
now   words. 

Graniniar  Study:  Thoroughly  fix  In  mind  all  now  constructions.  In 
connection  with  the  Latin  proso  composition,  review  the  Kenltlvo.  dative, 
accusative,  ahlative.  exi>resslon8  of  time,  place,  tise  of  pnrllcli)les.  perund 
and  gerundive,  perijdirasllc  conJuKallons,  supine. 

Historical  Study:  lUoKraphy  of  Clc«'ro;  tho  lioiuati  governin-iit  In 
Cicero's  time 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

Ijvtin  Translation:  Cicero's  'I'liird  and  Kourlh  Orations  agfilnst 
Catiline,  and  Speech  on  l'onip<'y'H  CdinniiHsloii.  Sel.Tlions  froni  Cli-eros 
Ixittors  should  ho  road  from  time  to  time  when  they  will  throw  light 
on  the  matter  of  tho  text.  C'lcoro's  Orations  shotild  bi-  studied  as  llier- 
atiire;  and  for  thin  reason  loss  attention  should  be  paiil  to  construc- 
tions, and  more  to  llic  stylo  of  the  author. 

Ijitlii  I'roHo  Composition:  Jones's  Kxerclscs  In  Latin  I'roso  Com- 
position. Lessons  XXXI.— XL.,  or  Hennett's  Latin  Composition,  Lessons 
XXXIII.— XLIV.,  supplemented  as  In  the  llfth  credit. 

Vocabulary  Duildlng:     Continue  work  as  in  preceding  credits. 

Oramniiir  Study:  Study  tho  grammar  of  new  constructions.  I.^'ss 
attention  can  now  bo  given  to  tho  grammar  In  recitations,  and  more  to 
tlio  style  of  the  selection. 

Historical  Study:     Continue  studies  outlined  In  the  fifth  credit. 

SEVENTH  CREDIT 

Latin  Translation:     Virgil's  Acneld.  Hooks  I.  and  II. 

Scansion:  The  principles  of  rhythm;  structure  of  the  dactylic  liex- 
amotor;  terms  and  princii)lcs  of  prosody;  principles  of  quantity;  struc- 
ture of  VIrgllian  verse.  The  pupils  should  have  frequent  drills  in  scan- 
ning tho  verse  of  tho  Aeiieid.  Po  not  wait  until  all  the  principles  are 
learned,  but  begin  at  once  and  put  them  into  practice  as  they  are  learned. 
Have  tho  pupils  scan  the  same  verses  over  and  over  again  until  they 
got  the  swing  of  tho  hexameter. 

Vocabulary  Building:     Continue  a.s  In  preceding  crodltfl. 

Craminar  Sttidy:  The  pujill  should  thoroughly  master  each  construc- 
tion with  which  he  Is  not  familiar  as  It  appears  In  the  text.  While  all 
constr\i(tlona  will  not  bo  discussed  In  class,  yet  each  pupil  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  fully  explain  any  construction  In  tho  lesson. 

Historical  Study:  Biography  of  Virgil;  the  Augustan  Age  of  Rome; 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  and  tho  Trojan  war;  map  of  the  ancient  world. 
slu^wlng  tlie  wanilerlngs  of  Aeneas;   myths  of  Greece. 


Course  of  Study 


EIGHTH    CREDIT 

T^tln  Translation:  Virglls  Aonold,  Rooks  III.,  IV..  and  VI.  Special 
altoullon  should  be  given  to  developing  the  pupil's  powers  of  literary 
interpretation,  and  appreciation  of  the  literary  style  of  Virgil. 

Scansion:     Continued  as  in  the  seventh  credit. 

Vocabulary  Building:     As  in  preceding  credits. 

Grammar  Study:     As  in  the  seventh  credit 

Historical  Study:  Continue  studies  enumerated  In  the  seventh 
credit. 

COURSE  IN  GERMAN 

One  elects  Latin  as  n  matter  of  course,  unless  he  Is  preparing  for 
a  college  course  where  entrance  requirements  in  the  subject  must  be 
met.  But  why,  it  is  asked,  study  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian? 
Why,  for  instance,  study  German?  Study  it,  psychologically,  for  the  same 
reason  that  one  studies  Greek  or  Latin.  Study  It  as  Greek  and  Latin 
are  studied,  and  it  can  be  made  as  potent  a  factor  in  the  psychological 
development  of  the  pupil  as  can  those  ancient  languages.  Study  It,  too, 
because  it  is  a  living  language,  one  recording  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of 
sixty  millions  and  more  of  people  who  comprise  one  of  the  groatest  and 
most  progressive  of  niodorn  nations.  To  bo  suro,  one  can  not  obtain 
from  a  Mtudy  of  the  Gorman  langunge  a  knowledge  of  our  words  that  are 
dorivod  from  Greek  and  Ijitln— for  this,  one  must  look  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  However.  German  and  English  are  closely  related  languages, 
both  bolonglng  to  the  Germanic  group  of  the  Indo-Germanlc  family  of 
lanfoiogus.  The  KngllKh  liuiguago,  as  It  Is  to-day,  is  a  highly  complex 
dorlvntlvo  one.  It  Is  the  common  words,  those  most  used  In  our  every- 
day convorsatlon,  that  are  derived  from  the  German,  one  of  the  three 
main  sources  of  this  complex  language  of  oura. 

The  course  In  German  extends  through  four  years,  three  years  of 
which  are  required  of  those  who  elect  the  Vourse.  The  fourth  year  U 
elective  for  those  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  other  three 
years.  All  other  students  are  permitted  to  elect  in  the  German  course, 
as  many  of  the  Latin  students  do;  but  at  least  one  full  year  of  study 
must  be  taken  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  the  worK.  This  rule  Is 
adopted  because  less  than  one  year's  work  in  the  subject  would  be  of 
no  practical  value.  It  Is  advisable,  however,  for  those  electing  German 
to  complete  at  least  two  full  years  of  the  work. 

The  subject  Is  constantly  studied  with  a  view  to  the  unconscious 
absorption  and  gradual  acquirement  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
language  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In  other  words,  he  must  acquire 
what  the  Germans  call  "SprachgefUhl."  This  is,  after  all,  the 
end  to  be  kept  constantly  In  view;  for,  until  the  pupil  haa  gained  the 
ability  to  gather  the  meaning  from  the  mere  reading  of  a  German  sen- 
tence, he  has  not  progressed  very  far.  He  must  acquire  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  as  will  enable  him  ultimately  to  read,  understand, 
and  appreciate  German  literature  without  the  burden  and  delay  of  trans- 
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latloii  Tills  will  f;ivc  liiiii  ii  fuiiiulnlidEi  lor  I.MriilriK  llio  si>ok.-ii  laiiCHUKi' 
afterwjiril.  This  ability,  a  course  of  lour  yiars  ought  to  Klvi.  tlii'  dlli- 
gont  and  earnest  student. 

A  clear  and  systematic  knowledse  of  tlie  fundamental  principles  of 
grammar  must  be  acquired  during  the  Ilrst  year  of  study.  This  Imposes 
a  large  task  upon  the  memory  of  the  l)upll,  as  tlie  various  forms  of  any 
Innected  language  must  be  thoroughly  commltt<?d.  Pupils  usually  begin 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  late  In  their  school  course,  when 
tbey  are  no  longer  able  to  absorb  forms  unconsciously,  as  does  the  llttlo 
child  when  learning  its  (Irst  language.  Since  this  is  true.  It  Is  well 
that  memory  should  be  brought  Into  play.  Thi-re  Is  nothing  In  life  more 
practical  than  a  keen,  retentive,  and  well-orgaiilred  memory.  Its  training 
should  proceed  hand  In  hand  with  the  developimnt  of  tlir  reasoning 
faculties. 

Translation  from  the  German  language  Into  correct  Idiomatic  ICngllsh 
is  fundamental  and  Imperative  for  the  English  student.  This  Is  true, 
since  ho  studios  the  language,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  mjiy  gain 
an  understanding  of  his  own  language,  which  will  be  Ilrmer,  more  coin- 
prehenslvo.  and  more  apiiroclatlvo  than  It  would  have  been  had  ho  not 
studied  this  foreign  language.  Slnco  this  result  must  be  obtained.  Iho 
pupil  Is  hold  to  a  correct  Idiomatic  use  of  his  own  language.  Just  as  lie 
Is  held  to  a  correct  Idiomatic  use  of  the  Ocrman  when  writing  or  speak- 
ing It  In  the  class  room. 

Constant  and  unremitting  attention  Is  given  to  vocabulary  building. 
The  pupil  must  become  as  familiar  with  the  Gorman  words  as  ho  Is  with 
those  of  his  own  language,  if  he  Is  to  bo  successful  In  mastering  the 
now  language.  He  Is  taught  at  once  to  see  the  consonant  relations  be- 
tween the  German  and  English  cognate  words.  This  will  be  of  much 
value  to  him  In  translating  from  one  language  Into  the  other.  He  is 
taught  to  exercise  constant  carefulness  and  thoroughness  In  mastering 
the  more  common  German  words,  for  familiarity  with  these  Insures  ease 
In  using  the  longer  and  more  complex  German  words  formed  by  combin- 
ing two  or  more  of  these  simpler  words.  The  pupil  Is  led  to  see  that  It 
Is  to  his  advantage  to  thoroughly  memorize  the  form  and  meaning  of 
words,  and  that  a  continual  and  repeated  recourse  to  the  vocabulary  or 
dictionary  Is  a  useless  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  patience. 

Composition,  with  conversation  to  aid  In  fixing  principles.  In  car- 
ried on  abreast  with  the  reading  In  German,  and  the  translation  Into 
English.  It  Is  the  aim  to  furnish  much  material  for  translation  Into 
German,  which  shall  be  easy  enough  not  to  discourage  the  pupil,  yet 
BO  graded  as  to  meet  his  advancement  In  the  work.  Much  sight  and 
Impromptu  work  In  composition  Is  given  the  pupil,  to  test  his  progress 
and  to  train  him  to  rely  upon  himself.  The  value  of  Impromptu,  as  well 
ns  prepared  work,  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  strenglluns  the  vocabu- 
lary, fixes  the  principles  of  grammar  by  constant  and  rciJiateJ  use.  and 
develops  self-reliance  In  the  pupil.     All  prepared  composition  Is  criticised 
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aiid  corroctod  In  the  class  room;  and,  on  the  following  day,  given  orally 
by  the  iniplls.  The  habit  of  memorizing  the  German  sentences  in  the 
composition  exercises  strengthens  the  vocabulary,  familiarizes  the  pupil 
with  the  idioms,  and  fixes  the  grammatical  forms  and  constructions. 

It  Is  frequently  aslted  why  the  ultimate  aim  in  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man is  not  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  speak  the  language;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  this,  why  it  is  not  made  the  only  language  of  the  reci- 
tation room.  If  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  required  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  German  language  in  the  recitation  room,  they 
would  be  greatly  handicapped,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  sadly 
Impeded.  The  pupils  would  not  quickly  and  fully  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  questions  and  suggestions  put  by  the  teacher,  nor  would  they  be 
able  to  readily  and  accurately  express  their  answers.  Consequently,  not 
only  would  much  valuable  time  be  lost,  but  the  pupils  would  have  a 
more  or  less  confused  notion  of  what  had  been  said.  In  order  that  the 
pupil  may  get  the  same  psychological  training  and  development  from 
the  study  of  the  German  language  that  he  secures  from  the  study  of 
the  Greek  or  LaUd,  It  must  be  taught  In  the  same  manner  that  those 
languages  are  taught 

If  the  prime  purpose  In  teaching  the  German  were  to  give  the  pupil 
tho  ability  to  speak  the  language,  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  confine 
the  conversation  of  tho  class  room  to  this  language;  but  it  Is  not  this. 
Tho  real  purpose  Is  to  give  the  pupil  a  reading  power  of  the  language; 
and,  consequently,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  printed  and  written 
forms,  with  a  view  to  mastering  their  capacity  for  expressing  thought 
To  learn  to  speak  a  language  readily  and  fluently  requires  much  practice. 
Each  word,  each  phrase,  each  clause,  and  each  mode  of  thinking  would 
have  to  be  completely  and  thoroughly  mastered  and  assimilated.  No 
language  can  be  consciously  spoken — we  think  the  thought,  and  the 
words  come  of  their  own  accord.  It  would  take  long  to  accomplish  this 
assimilating  process,  more  than  could  be  devoted  to  It  In  a  four-year 
course,  when  but  forty-flve  minutes  a  day  are  devoted  to  it,  and  this, 
too,  with  a  large  class  of  pupils.  However,  In  the  last  year  of  the 
course,  when  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary,  enough 
might  be  done  along  this  line  to  give  him  a  fair  start;  so  that,  If  he 
were  so  disposed,  and  be  were  thrown  much  in  the  company  of  German 
speaking  people,  he  might  be  able  ultimately  to  accomplish  it 

FIRST  CREDIT 

Reading  and  Translation:  The  German  exercises  found  In  Span- 
hoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  I>outschen  Sprache  are  read  in  German,  and  then 
translated  into  English.  These  exercises  accompany  the  grammar  work, 
as  outlined  below.    Conversation  exercises  are  also  given. 

German  Composition:  The  English  exercises  in  Spanhoofd's  Lehr- 
buch dor  Doutsclien  Sprache  are  translated  into  German,  and  corrected 
In  the  class  room;  and,  on  the  following  day,  are  given  by  the  pupils 
orally,  without  referring  to  the  written  translations.  Some  original 
work  Ir  also  done  by  the  pupils. 

Vocabulary   Uulldlng:     The  vocabularies  of  the  various  lessons   are 
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i;\.-reises   from    .Miillers    Nene    .Marcheii.   and 
Craiiimar;   orl>;iiial   work   by  the  pupils, 
(■out  inn, ■    work    as    outlined    In    llrst    credit. 

•w  of  work  oiillliied  In  first  credit;  Thomas's 
r.  furl  Mrst;  liidediilles;  verb  completed; 
Kiis;  auxiliaries  of  tense;  modal  Hiixlllarles; 
lbs;  liniHTsoniil  verbs;  separable  and  Insep- 
lode  and  Us  uses;   use  of  Inllnltlves  and   partl- 

THIRD    CREDIT 

i:      .florins  Imniensee;    Heyso's  L'Arrnbblala; 
Klrche;   conversation  exercises  continued. 
Ccrnian   CompoHlllon:      Wosselhoeffs  Cerman   Comiiosltion.    Part   I.: 
original  work. 

Vocabulary  HiilldlnK:  The  form  and  meaning  of  every  new  word 
are  thorouglily  tniiHtered.  Drills  on  articulation  of  sounds  and  iironun- 
clatlon  of  words  conHniied.     Study  of  word  combinations  contlimed. 

Grammar  Study;  Constant  review  of  fundamental  princljiles  out- 
lined In  first  and  second  criMlltH;  Thoma.M'B  I'ractlcal  (lermaii  Onimmar, 
Part  Second;  the  articles;  the  noun;  declension  of  nouns;  the  adjective; 
the  pronoun;  the  vi'rb;  the  ailverh;  tireposltlon.  conjunction,  and  Inter- 
jection; word  formation;  word  combination;  the  senleiue;  word  order; 
exercises  In  syntax. 

FOURTH    CREDIT 

ItoadIng  and  Trnnslallon;  SclillhTH  Wllhelni  Tell;  conversation  ex- 
orcises, 

(icrman  Composition:  Wessellioeft's  Cerman  Comiiosltlon.  Part  II.; 
original  work. 

Vocabulary    nulldlng:      Work   as   outlined   In    third    credit   continued. 

Grammar  Study:     Continue  study  as  outlined  In  third  credit. 

FIFTH     CREDIT 

Iteadinc  and  Translation:  Kreytags  Die  .lournallslen  ;  Goethi  s  Her- 
mann iind   Dorothea;   conversation  exercises, 

C.eniiaii    Composition:      Harris's   Gi^rman    Composition,    Parts    I.    and 
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tloii   of   words;    ronliiiii.-  sluOy  <if   woul   <  uiiil.limllons. 

Ciaiiniiiir  SHiily;  I'liiisliiiit  sliidy  ol'  j;niiiiiimr  In  connortlon  with  the 
tnuisliilldii  of  liolii  Ci'iiimii  luti)  KiikHsIi  iiiid  liiiKllsli  luto  German; 
thoroiiKli  liiiistiTy  of  »>v<ry   iirw   tolistriiitloii. 

SIXTH    CREDIT 

lic'iiilliKi  and  Tr:iiisliilloM:  SclirtT.rs  D.-r  TromiotiT  von  SiikUliiKen; 
.-oiivrisiiUoM  .■MTclsos. 

CiTiiKiii  ("oiiiiiosltlon:  Harris's  ('.crnian  (."oiuirosltlon.  I'arls  HI.  and 
IV.;   orlKiiial  work. 

Vocaliiilary   liiilldiiiK:      Continue  as  In   lifth  crodlt. 

Craininar  Study:     Continue  as  In  Ilftli  credit. 

SEVENTH   CREDIT 

Uc-adint:  and  Translation:  Lessln^s  Minna  von  Harnhclra;  Schil- 
ler's  I)er  DreissJKJalM  iKe   Krle^;,   Drittis   lUicIi;    conversation   exorcises. 

History  of  Cerniaii  Llteralure:  llernlmrdt's  Deutsche  l.itteraturge- 
Hchiclite.  first  half. 

EIGHTH    CREDIT 

Il(>ndlnK  and  TranHlallon:  I^ssIm^'h  Nathan  der  Welsc;  convorsation 
eierrlses. 

m    LlliTalure:      ll.riiliardfs   Deutsche   blltoraturge- 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

In  idnnnlnK  the  courno  of  study  for  the  comraorclnl  dcrartmcnt, 
two  Idealu  have  been  kept  In  mind:  llrst.  to  train  young  people  for  good 
cltizenithlp;  Recondly,  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  upon  leaving 
school.  A  broad  general  education,  together  with  practical  training, 
Is  oHBontlal  to  the  buccchb  of  any  young  man  or  woman — neither  should 
bo  dlsregardod.  It  is  bollovcd  that  the  course  here  outlined  combines 
both  of  tlieso  essentials,  as  far  oa  It  la  possible  to  do  so  In  a  four  years' 
hlgli  school  course. 

While  the  commercial  subjects  proper,  such  as  shorthand,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography, 
commercial  law.  etc.,  are  rightly  considered  as  the  practical  part  of  the 
course,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  their  disciplinary  and  educational 
value.  As  a  memory  drill,  sliortliand  will  rank  with  any  of  the  other 
high  school  subjects,  and  It  Imparts  a  mental  and  physical  activity  of 
Inestimable  value.  Ilapidlty  and  accuracy  of  thought,  and  great  mental 
concentration,  together  with  the  expert  physical  execution  of  the  thought, 
mark  the  successful  student  of  shorthand  and  typewriting;  while  a  thor- 
ough course  in  bookkeeping  can  not  fail  to  implant  a  love  of  systematic 
arrangement  of  work  In  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  him  a  neat,  rapid,  and  accurate  worker.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the 
course,  not  only  to  make  competent  hookkoopers  and  stenographers, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  to  train  the  mental  faculties  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  meet  in  competition  with  the  business  activities  of  life  with 
a  conndence  In  his  ability  to  succeed. 

The   commercial   subjects  off. Ted   comiirlHe   tlic   following:      commer- 
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clal  geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  type- 
writing, commercial  law,  Elngllsh  correspondence,  spelling,  penmanship, 
business  forms,  and  rapid  calculation.  For  the  successful  completion 
of  all  of  this  work,  eight  credits  are  given,  for  the  distribution  of  which 
see  the  outline  of  the  work  by  credits  which  follows.  As  E>ngllsh  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  subjects  for  a  stenographer,  six  credits  are  required 
In  this  subject.  The  remaining  credits  of  the  course  are  distributed  as 
follows:   mathematics,  five;  history,  four;  science,  four;  electlves,  five. 

Commercial  geography  Is  a  subject  that  will  at  once  commend  Itself 
to  the  practical  business  man.  The  pupil  studies  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  actual  commercial  questions  of  the  day.  Special  attention  Is  given 
to  the  staple  articles  of  commerce,  their  relative  value  and  Importance, 
the  growth  and  routes  of  commerce— the  waterways,  railroads,  etc. 
The  effects  of  physical  conditions  on  commercial  relations  are  clearly 
presented,  and  the  student  Is  led  to  see  the  causes  behind  all  of  our  com- 
mercial activities.  He  views  the  subject,  not  as  a  remote.  Isolated 
thing,  but  as  one  closely  connected  with  his  dally  life.  Thus  presented. 
It  becomes  at  once  interesting,  as  well  as  Instructive. 

No  accomplishment  is  more  valuable  or  practical  than  the  ability 
to  write  a  good  business  hand.  With  this  end  In  view,  thorough  drills 
In  i)«nman9hlp  are  given.  No  attention  is  given  to  ornate  penmanship— 
the  aim  Is  to  develop  a  plain,  accurate,  readable  hand.  The  cardinal 
principles  of  good  business  writing  are  legibility,  neatness,  and  rapidity. 

Commercial  arithmetic  is  given  the  attention  that  its  Importance 
demands.  All  business  transactions,  from  the  simplest  to  those  involving 
millions,  require  mathematical  computation.  These  should  be  rapid,  and 
they  must  be  accurate.  During  the  whole  course,  the  student  Is  drilled 
In  these  two  Important  requirements.  Rapid  calculation  Is  given  in 
connection  with  the  work  In  commercial  arithmetic.  Drills  are  given  in 
rapid  addition,  and  other  fundamental  forms.  Short  methods  of  calculating 
interest  are  presented  and  drilled  upon  until  they  become  a  habit  with 
the  student  Rapid  methods  of  figuring  discounts,  etc.,  are  also  Intro- 
duced. The  aim  of  this  work  Is  to  make  the  student  both  rapid  and  accu- 
rate In  computation. 

Bookkeeping  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  science,  and  Its  laws  and  meth- 
ods should  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  student  before  he  attempts  to 
apply  them  in  recording  the  history  of  his  transactions.  He  is  first 
taught  the  nature  of  a  business  transaction,  the  requirements  of  a  sys- 
tematic record  of  his  work,  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  "debit"  and 
"credit,"  and  the  proper  forms  of  entry  in  the  various  books  which  he 
uses.  He  is  then  given  a  cash  capital  (school  currency),  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  perform  certain  transactions  assigned,  making  the  proper  record 
of  each.  The  work  Is  so  well  graded  that  the  student  passes  from  the 
most  simple,  straightforward  transactions  to  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated ones  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  thus  giving  him  an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  modern   business  methods.     He  prepares   all   the 
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ntTi'ssary  pjipcrs  coiimcti'd  witli  lils  ImikIiiohh  transactions,  such  as 
clii'cks.  roci'Ipta,  Invoice's,  iiotos.  Insurnnci'  policies,  deeds.  iiiorlKases. 
etc  These  me  all  BUbmllted  to  tlio  toochor  In  charge  for  criticism; 
ojid,  after  correction,  for  approv«l.  Nothing  Is  allowed  to  pass  until 
It  Is  absolutely  correct  as  to  form.  spolllnK.  punctuation,  syntax,  and 
accuracy.  At  stated  Intervals,  the  pupil  Is  required  to  make  out  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets,  to  close  his  books,  to  admit  partners,  to 
adjust  losses,  etc. — in  short,  he  enters  Into  all  of  the  details  of  business 
transactions. 

A  simple  business  Is  selected  and  thoroughly  mastered  before  an- 
other Is  taken  up.  I'rattlcal  accountants  recognize  the  fact  that.  If 
the  student  Is  trained  to  keep  books  In  any  particular  line  of  business 
until  he  has  mastered  every  detail  pertaining  to  It,  and  has  become 
expert  In  recording  all  of  Its  various  transactions,  he  Is  bettor  prepared 
to  enter  upon  any  other  line  of  business  than  ho  would  be  were  he  to 
divide  Ills  attention  among  several  varieties  of  business,  and  thus 
acijulro  only  a  smattering  or  sciolism  of  each. 

One  great  aim  In  teaching  bookkeeping  Is  to  develop  system  and 
method  In  the  student's  work.  In  bu»ln(<s8  transactions  ho  Is  con- 
BtAntly  trained  In  the  n\ost  approved  methods  of  carrying  them  out, 
tho  best  routine  to  follow  In  making  his  records,  and  the  proper  system 
in  classifying  and  filing  papers,  documents,  and  books.  The  central 
thought  that  la  kept  constantly  In  mind  Is  to  (It  the  student,  not  only 
to  transact  business  well  and  keep  books  accurately,  but  also  to  Incul- 
cate order  and  system  In  all  of  his  methods. 

The  work  In  business  forms  Is  carried  on  chiefly  In  connection  with 
the  other  kindred  subjects,  viz.;  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  business 
law.  With  the  work  In  bookkeeping.  Instruction  and  drills  are  given  in 
forms  of  checks,  drafts,  notes,  statements  of  account,  freight  bills,  bills  of 
exchange,  articles  of  copartnership,  etc.  With  the  work  In  typewriting, 
a  variety  of  legal  forms  Is  Introduced,  such  as  doeds,  mortgages,  pow- 
ers of  attorney,  contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion, etc.  With  the  work  In  business  law,  the  legality  of  the  various 
forms  Is  discussed.  Tho  essential  elements  of  each  form,  as  well  as 
tho  effect  of  Introducing  other  eloments.  Is  dwelt  upon.  The  steps 
necessary  to  hold  the  several  parties  to  the  Instrument  responsible  are 
clearly  brought  out.  At  the  close  of  this  work,  the  student  la  expected 
to  bo  able  to  draw  up  and  properly  handle  any  of  the  various  legal 
documents,  as  well  as  all  other  commercial  papers. 

The  Graham-Pitman  system  of  shorthand  Is  used,  which  assures  the 
student  who  completes  tho  coiirso  a  knowledge  of  a  shorthand  system 
that  has  met.  and  will  continue  to  meet,  all  possible  requirements  li 
the  shorthand  field.  The  old  Idea  thot  the  acquirement  of  proficiency 
In  shorthand  Is  a  mysterious  and  difllcult  i>roce8s.  reserved  only  for  the 
dexterous  ond  exceptional  few.  has  long  since  been  exploded.  Anyone  of 
ordinary  liitiUlKeiue  ran  karii  shorthand;   and  yet.  It  has  been   said  that 
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it  affords  as  much  mental  discipline  as  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. True,  as  In  all  other  arts,  there  are  dlfTcrent  degrees  of  aptitude 
and  proficiency.  Three  things  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  short- 
hand student,  and  these  are  kept  constantly  in  mind  throughout  the 
course,  viz:  first,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles;  secondly,  facility 
in  applying  the  principles  in  writing;  thirdly,  ability  to  read  readily  and 
accurately  what  has  been  written.  This  systematic  work,  combined  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  English,  and  a  fund  of  broad,  general  information, 
will  develop  a  stenographer  whose  services  will  always  be  in  demand 
at  a  good  compensation. 

Standard  makes  of  typewriters  only  are  used.  Both  class  and  Indi- 
vidual Instruction  are  given  In  typewriting.  During  the  first  term,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  and  to  the  scien- 
tific method  of  fingering  the  keyboard,  which  brings  into  use  all  of  the 
fingers  and  enables  the  operator  to  do  rapid  and  accurate  work  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  The  touch  method  Is  used,  because  it  enables 
the  student  to  do  his  work  with  greater  rapidity  when  writing  from 
notes  or  copying  work.  By  this  method  ho  can  continue  writing  while 
keeping  his  eyes  on  the  notes  or  other  matter  which  he  Is  copying. 

While  the  etudont  Is  required  to  take  the  course  In  English  under 
the  regular  English  teacher,  yet  the  subject  rocolvoe  considerable 
special  attention  In  this  department.  Us  practical  application  In  corre- 
spondence Is  particularly  emphasized.  Spelling,  capitalizing,  paragraph- 
ing, sentenc*  forming,  and  syntax  receive  critical  attention.  Constant 
drills  In  writing  business  letters  are  given,  the  work  closely  criticised, 
and  returned  to  the  student  to  bo  rewritten  In  correct  form.  The 
cardinal  characteristics  emphasized  In  business  correspondence  are 
accuracy,  conciseness,  and  simplicity. 

Business  law  Is  that  portion  of  the  general  law  which  governs  busi- 
ness transactions.  Those  engaged  In  business  occupations  are  con- 
stantly being  confronted  with  legal  questions  of  all  sorts.  Some  of 
these,  no  doubt,  require  the  services  of  an  expert  lawyer,  but  many  of 
the  simpler  cases  might  be  readily  solved  by  the  business  man  himself 
If  he  has  had  proper  training  In  fundamental  legal  principles.  The 
most  that  a  high  school  course  can  well  undertake,  Is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent this  elementary  training  governing  ordinary  business  transactions, 
leaving  for  lawyers  the  more  Intricate  and  technical  problems.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  course,  therefore.  Is  to  Inform  the  student,  who  aspires 
to  become  a  business  man,  how  to  keep  out  of  difficulties,  rather  than 
to  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  after  he  has  once  become  Involved. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

Commercial  Geography:  The  basis  of  commercial  geography;  nat- 
ural conditions  affecting  commerce;  human  control  of  commerce;  trans- 
portation; commercial  conditions  In  the  United  States;  commercial 
conditions  In  the  colonies  of  the  United  States;  commercial  conditions 
In  foreign  nations. 
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I'('tmmnslil|i:  Tin-  niiiHciilnr  movcniont  Is  used;  and  tlio  llrst  exer- 
cisi's  consist  of  iimv.-iiiiMit  drills,  followed  by  work  on  form.  Both 
bliickbooni  iind  liidlvldiml  Instruction  nrc  Klvcn.  Tlio  penmanship  work 
coiilliuu's  throiiKlioul  the  course,  not  lis  regular  class  work,  but  In  con- 
ned Ion   witli  bookkeeping  nnU  other  written  work. 

SECOND    CREDIT 

Principles  of  percentage;  profit  and  loss;  trade  discount;  storage; 
commission;  custom-house  business;  taxes;  Insurance;  Interest;  annual 
Interest:  bank  discount;  partial  payments;  equation  of  accounts;  ratio; 
proportion;    partnershlii;   stocks   and  bonds;    exchanRO. 

THIRD  CREDIT 

The  beginning  work  In  bookkeeping  Is  taken  up.  and  work  on  busi- 
ness forms  Is  Introduced.  Accuracy,  neatness,  and  correct  forms  are 
emphasized.     Attention  Is  also  given  to  penmanship. 

FOURTH    CREDIT 

The  work  In  bookkeeping  la  coni limed.  New  books  arc  Introduced, 
partnerships  formed,  and  branch  stores  opened,  and  the  work  becomes 
more  Intricate  and  conipllcated  In  every  way.  Neatness  and  accuracy 
are  required,  as  In  the  preceding  credit.  The  student  Is  now  expected 
to  work  much  more  rapidly.  Penmanship  and  business  forms  are  given 
careful  ntlentlon  throughout  the  work. 

FIFTH    CREDIT 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  here  Introduced.  This  work  requires 
two  periods  per  day.  one  In  shorthand  and  one  on  the  typewriter.  The 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  Is  the  chief  short- 
hand work  of  this  credit,  while  In  typewriting  the  main  features  are  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine  and  the  correct  fingering  of  the  keyboard. 
Absolute  accuracy  Is  required  from  the  beginning. 

SIXTH   CREDIT 

The  study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  Is  continued.  The  princi- 
ples are  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  work  In  dictation  is  Introduced.  The 
typewriting  work  Is  chiefly  copy  work,  with  accuracy  and  speed  as  lU 
aim. 

SEVENTH  CREDIT 

The  shorthand  work  Is  confined  chiefly  to  dictation  exercises,  with 
transcribing  of  notes  on  the  typewriter.  Speed  and  accuracy  In  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting  are  Insisted  upon  at  all  times.  The  :nudent 
Is  now  able  to  take  the  work  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  and  to  write  with 
speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness  upon  the  typewriter.  Work  In  corre- 
spondence Is  emphasized,  and  training  In  the  most  approved  up-to-date 
olllce  PK'thods  Is  a  prominent  feature.  The  work  Is  made  to  resemble 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  work  which  a  stenogrrapher  will  have 
to  fare  In  a  practical  business  office. 

EIGHTH    CREDIT 

Uuslness  Law:  The  general  field  of 
law;  contracts;  sales;  negotiable  contract 
riers;   agency:   business  associations. 

Shorthand   and  Typewriting:      The  work   as  outlined   In   the  seventh 
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credit  Is  continued  here,  with  speed  and  nccurncy  In  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  proficiency  In  the  most  approved  practical  ofllce  methods 
as  the  cardinal  alms. 

COURSE  IN  DRAWING  AND  ART 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  art  education,  which  has  Its  active  ex- 
pression through  drawing,  Is  the  development  of  the  child's  highest 
faculties,  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature,  by  which 
he  will  discern  all  beauty,  and  ultimately  that  which  is  behind  all  beauty 
— Its  source,  "The  Eternally  Beautiful."  Art  education  gives  opportunity 
for  the  highest  creative  activity  of  mind  developed  through  its  self- 
activity,  resulting  in  trained  eye,  hand,  and  mind,  habits  of  correct 
observation,  exact  and  artistic  representation,  creative  power,  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful. 

The  one  overwhelming  argument  for  public  art  education  is  the 
power  which  It  has  of  enriching  life,  and  thus  adding  to  human  happi- 
LJbs.  We  see  what  we  look  for;  and  a  child  whose  eyes  are  opened  to 
look  for  the  beautiful  In  everything  about  him,  has  received  the  best  In 
education.  Keeping  ever  In  mind  the  highest  purpose  of  art  education, 
the  aim  should  be  to  secure  quick,  accurate,  sympathetic  observation;  to 
train  judgment,  memory,  and  Imagination;  and  to  awaken  the  creative 
faculty. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  art  to  other  subjects  of 
study — Its  relation  to  literature,  history,  geography,  manual  training.  In- 
dustries, and  human  life,  as  manifested  in  the  child's  sympathies  and 
affections.  To  be  of  the  greatest  educational  value,  to  get  the  most  from 
drawing,  It  should  be  closely  correlated  with  all  of  these  subjects  and 
points  of  human  Interest  In  all  branches  of  the  work,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  have  In  mind  the  thought  of  composition.  Correct  and 
truthful  representation,  without  preceding  thought  of  good  composition, 
whether  in  nature  study,  still  life,  or  design,  ceases  to  be  art,  but  be- 
comes mechanical  copy  only.  With  each  new  subject  In  drawing  as  a 
center,  gather  about  It  the  wealth  of  fact  and  fancy  from  poem,  history, 
or  science,  that  it  may  become  in  the  highest  sense  true  art  education. 

The  work  of  the  course  is  divided  into  three  groups,  viz.:  the  obser- 
Tatlonal  or  objective  group.  In  which  the  study  of  things  Is  the  aim; 
the  subjective  group,  in  which  the  study  of  principles  of  laws  of  beauty 
Is  the  aim;  and  the  creative  group.  In  which  the  application  of  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  ability  Is  the  aim.  In  furthering  the  work  of  the 
first  group,  familiar  topics  are  treated — landscape,  plants,  life,  and 
still  life.  In  the  second  group  are  presented  the  principles  of  perspective, 
of  Industrial  drawing,  of  color  harmony,  ond,  most  important  of  all,  the 
principles  of  pure  design.  In  the  third  group  ore  placed  creative  exer- 
cises In  composition.  In  decorative  design,  and  In  many  forms  of  manual 
training.  While  the  same  division  of  work  Is  kept  throughout  the  course, 
the  manner  of  presentation  differs  materially  at  different  stages.    At  flrst 
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thp  work  Is  largely  objective  In  charftctor;  later,  arrnngement,  balance, 
rl.ythm  an.l  liurmoiiy  are  the  centers  of  Inlorest;  and  tlnally,  the  sub- 
jective and  creative  sides  arc  more  and  more  emphasized,  and  the 
study  of  objects  Is  felt  to  be  merely  a  necessary  means  to  an  end.  All 
through  the  work  there  Is  a  deflnlte  and  logical  progression. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

sun  Life:     Freehand  drawing  from  common  objects,  such  as  vase 
forms,  jug.  bowl.  etc. 

Perspective:     I^lnoar  and  aerial. 

Historic  Ornament:     Egyptian.  Greek.  Roman,  and  minor  orders. 

I.andscai>o  romi>ositlon :      Pictorial  and  decorative. 

Noted  Artist.-^:     LIvoa  and  works. 

Mediums  Used:     Pencil,  charcoal,  chalk,  water-color. 

SECOND   CREDIT 

Cnat  Drawing-     Particular  attention  la  given  to  light  and  shade. 
TJfo  work      Directly  from  the  Ilgure.  to  be  used  In  Illustration  and 

''"'Doslirning:     Original  designs  for  many  useful  articles. 

Mo<llums  Used:  Pencil,  charcoal,  chalk,  water-color,  pen  and  Ink^ 
Tho  training  of  the  eye  for  true  and  beautiful  proportions  and  a 
dollcJicy  of  touch  are  developed  from  the  study  of  the  cast.  Bt.ll  life 
and  life.  Nature,  .is  manifested  in  llowers,  fruits,  grasses  etc.  Is 
brought  Into  the  Hchoolroom  and  applied  to  decoration,  composition,  and 
doBlgn.     Illustration  work  Is  given  much  ottontlon  and  study. 

COURSE  IN  MUSIC 

Mub.fc  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  education  of  the  child.  It  not 
only  reaches  the  Innermost  center  and  stimulates  the  finer  emoUone 
of  sympathy  and  love,  but  It  enriches  the  mentality,  as  well.  It  awakens 
perception,  and  develops  power  to  think.  Some  one  has  said.  "Study 
music  In  order  to  beautify  your  own  heart,  and  beautify  your  own  heart 
that  you  may  make  the  world  more  beautiful  to  others." 

The  child  Is  not  fully  educated  In  the  broadest  sense  until  he  Is 
trained  to  express  himself  Intelligently  and  readily  In  every  conceivable 
manner  known  to  man.  Of  these  ways,  language,  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. Is  but  one.  He  may  express  himself  by  means  of  drawing,  modeling, 
pantomime,  and  music,  either  Instrumental  or  vocal.  Not  the  least  of 
these  Is  vocal  music.  It  not  only  Influences  his  Intellectual  nature,  but 
his  physical,  esthetic,  and  ethical  natures  as  well. 

Because  of  Its  hold  upon  the  emotional  nature,  music  Is  a  very 
Important  factor  In  the  development  of  the  child,  and  in  real  culture 
value  Is  surpassed  by  few  subjects  In  the  curriculum.  The  emotions 
are  opon  gateways  to  the  child's  fouI.  and  music,  through  them,  may 
bo  made  to  cultivate  both  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  tho  moral  nature. 
The  cultivation  of  the  love  and  approclntlon  of  music,  the  musical  sense 
which   exists   In   every   child,  and   the  development  of  the  understanding 
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of  this  great  language  of  the  emotions.  Is  the  chief  aim  of  the  course 
In  music. 

Psychologically,  training  In  music  cultivates  habits  of  close  atten- 
tion, quick  and  accurate  observation,  organized  concentration.  Intelli- 
gent Interpretation,  and  correct  expression.  It  educates  the  perception 
to  minute  differences,  and  the  judgment  to  Instant  decision,  it  trains 
the  eye  and  ear  In  quick,  accurate  perception,  and  cultivates  the  voice 
In  precision  and  accuracy  of  utterance.  This  training,  moreover,  leads 
to  good  discipline,  and  this  Improves  the  moral  strength  of  the  child. 

Careful  training  and  use  of  the  voice  should  be  uppermost  In  all 
singing.  Only  sweet,  soft,  musical  tones  should  be  permitted.  Beautiful 
voice  quality  can  not  be  secured  without  concentration  of  mind;  without 
this,  the  voice  is  either  harsh  or  lifeless.  The  speaking  voice  should 
be  carefully  trained  also.  Gentle  conversational  tones  are  much  to  be 
admired,  and  teachers  can  do  much  towards  this  cultivation.  In  all 
singing,  therefore,  whether  exercise  or  song,  the  voices  should  be  soft, 
sweet,  and  mellow.  They  should  be  full  of  vitality,  and  aliould  bo  pitched 
rather  high.  The  articulation  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  the  move- 
ment free  and  light-spirited,  with  marked  but  not  exaggerated  accent. 
The  position  of  the  body  should  bo  easy,  erect,  and  natural. 

Songs  are  carefully  chosen  by  the  supervisor.  Those  should  be 
Bung  brightly,  with  animation.  In  good  time,  and  with  artistic  expression, 
fio  song  should  be  sung  In  a  lifeless,  indifferent  manner.  There  Is  a 
consonance  between  the  soul  of  a  song  and  the  heart  of  a  child.  It 
the  teacher  Is  In  sympathy  with  the  child,  and  feels  the  meaning  of  the 
song,  it  win  not  be  difficult  to  establish  this  consonance. 

Pupils  should  have  an  experience  In  music  through  songs  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  musical  problems.  AJl  new  effects  should 
be  Introduced  through  song,  and  recognized  therein,  before  they  are 
analyzed  and  practiced  as  problems.  In  the  application  of  these  effects, 
the  inductive  processes  should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible,  the  child 
being  required  to  think,  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  new  and  more 
advanced  exercises. 

Constant  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  position,  to  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  the  voice,  to  breathing  exercises  and  breath  control, 
to  enunciation  and  intelligent  phrasing,  to  song  interpretation  and  ex- 
pression, to  rhythm,  melody,  and  form,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
individual  effort.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  sit  and  sing  In  such  a  way 
that  correct  breathing  Is  natural.  The  body  should  be  erect,  not  stiff, 
the  shoulders  not  touching  the  back-rest,  and  the  feet  under  the  knees. 

Music  In  the  high  school  Is  the  logical  complement  of  the  work  done 
In  the  grades;  without  It,  music,  at  the  best,  would  be  but  a  case  of 
arrested  development.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  a  continu- 
ance of  that  begun  in  the  grades,  broadened  and  strengthened  as  the 
pupils  develop  and  advance.  The  course  Includes  voice  culture,  harmony, 
chorus  work,  and  history  of  music.     Constant  drills  In  voice  culture  and 
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hIkIiI  rciulliiK  arc  given,  nnd  tlio  pupils  are  carefully  trained  to  sing 
iiiul  toricclly  Interpret  selections  from  the  masters,  from  oratorios, 
ii|iiriis.  eiiiitntns.  etc.  Analysis  and  appreciation  also  receive  due  con- 
Kliliriilldii.  The  history  of  the  development  of  music,  together  with 
liloKnipliiial  studies  of  the  great  masters,  is  carefully  and  systematically 
worked  out. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

Voire  Culture:  Voices  treated  with  special  reference  to  tone  pro- 
duction; proper  breath  control;  quality;  llexiblllty;  musical  form  and 
analysis;  study  of  elements  of  a  composition — phrases,  periods,  general 
structure. 

Harmony:  Tlie  major  scale;  the  minor  scale;  Intervals;  triads.  In- 
versions of  triads;  harmonization  of  basses;  harmonization  of  soprano 
melodies. 

Chorus  Work:  Study  of  songs  by  best  composers,  sacred  and  sec- 
ular; drills  In  sight  singing — study  of  three  and  four-part  songs,  laying 
special  stress  upon  articulation,  enunciation,  phrasing.  Interpretation, 
and  artistic  rendering. 

History:  Study  of  the  history  of  music,  covering  periods  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times,  and  the  representatives  of  each  period;  music  of 
the  Egyptian,  Hebrew.  Assyrian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Greek  nations; 
Iloman  and  early  Christian  songs;  rise  of  notation;  minstrels;  trouba- 
dours; minnesingers  and  melsterslngers;  precursors  of  the  oratorio; 
mystery,  miracle,  and  morality  plays;  folk  songs;  French,  Belgian,  and 
Netherland  schools;  musical  Instruments  prior  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Reference  Books:  Emory's  Elements  of  Harmony,  Clark's  Har- 
mony, White's  Harmony  and  Ear  Training.  Damrosch's  Popular  Method 
of  Sight  Singing,  Mathews's  A  Popular  History  of  Music,  Bison's  The 
History  of  American  Music,  Hitter's  Music  in  England,  Burette's  The 
Appreciation  of  Music. 

SECOND   CREDIT 

Voice  Culture:  Voices  treated  with  special  reference  to  proper 
placement;  breath  control;  quality;  flexibility;  musical  form  and  analy- 
sis;  rhythm. 

Harmony:  Chords  of  the  seventh;  four  voiced  harmony;  augment- 
ed sixth  chords;  modulations;  suspensions;  anticipation;  passing  notes. 

Chorus  Work:  Part  songs,  sacred  and  secular,  by  good  composers; 
drills  In  sight  singing,  as  In  the  first  credit. 

Hlstorj-:  The  period  of  modem  music;  oratorio;  opera;  modem 
opera  composers;  contrapuntal  period  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
classical  period  of  the  eighteenth  century;  romantic  school  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  E^igllsh  music;  development  of  musical  Instruments; 
American  music  and  musicians. 

Reference  Books:     Same  as  In  the  first  credit. 

COURSE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  purpose  of  manual  training  Is  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil 
throiiKli  spontaneous  and  Intelligent  activity.  Appealing  to  the  eye  and 
lioiul.  It  establishes  a  co-ordination  between  the  sensory  and  motor  parts 
of  the  brain,  which  Is  a  most  Important  step  In  the  thorough  organization 
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of  the  brain.  This  proper  knitting  together  of  different  centers,  this 
opening  of  paths  of  association  between  the  sensory  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  executive  portions  on  the 
other,  is  most  vital  to  Its  health  and  efficiency.  It  makes  for  perfect 
sanity  and  mental  health,  for  well-balanced  adjustment  of  life  to  en- 
vironment, for  good  Judgment,  for  self-control,  and  for  firmness  and 
poise  of  character. 

Shop  work  engenders  a  habit  of  observation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  accuracy  and  vagueness,  and  an  Insight  Into  nature's 
complexity,  and  Into  the  Inadequacy  of  all  verbal  accounts  of  real 
phenomena,  which,  once  wrought  Into  the  mind,  remain  there  as  lifelong 
possessions.  It  confers  precision.  It  gives  honesty,  It  begets  a  habit  of 
self-reliance.  It  occupies  the  pupil  In  a  way  most  congruous  with  the 
spontaneous  Interests  of  his  age.  It  absorbs  him,  and  leaves  Impressions 
durable  and  profound.  Compared  with  the  youth  taught  by  these  meth- 
ods, one  brought  up  exclusively  by  books  carries  through  life  a  certain 
remoteness  from  reality;  he  stands,  as  It  were,  out  of  the  pale,  and  feels 
that  he  stands  so;  and  he  often  suffers  a  kind  of  melancholy,  from 
which  he  might  have  been  rescued  by  a  more  real  education.  Too  much  of 
our  school  work  divorces  knowing  from  doing,  and  often  exaggerates 
the  relative  value  of  the  former  as  compared  with  that  of  the  latter.  These 
deficiencies  In  education,  manual  training  and  kindred  work  are  calcu- 
lated to  supply. 

Manual  training  appeals  to  the  Initiative  In  the  pupil,  and  makes 
of  him  a  self-dlrectlve  performer,  gives  him  confidence  In  bis  own  pow- 
ers of  Independent  thinking  and  acting.  It  teaches  him  to  construct 
into  forms  of  grace,  beauty,  and  utility  the  destgms  which  have  been 
wrought  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  mind.  It  puts  the  stamp  of  public 
favor  upon  the  toilsome  occupations,  and  Invites  the  young  man  upon 
leaving  school  to  enter  some  one  of  the  vocations  that  must  necessarily 
furnish  employment  for  the  masses.  If  manual  training  did  no  more 
than  communicate  this  message  to  the  boy,  that  the  skilled  mechanic  or 
intelligent  farmer  Is  Just  as  useful  and  honorable  a  citizen  as  the  law- 
yer, physician,  merchant,  preacher,  or  teacher,  It  would  amply  justify 
Its  being. 

The  course  In  manual  training  for  the  high  school  Is  only  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  work  done  in  the  grammar  scbools.  The  work 
Is  a  progression,  so  those  kinds  of  exercises  are  chosen  which  will  pro- 
sent  typical  phases  of  work  In  wood,  Iron,  copper,  braai,  and  drawing. 

Since  the  boys  have  already  had  one  year  of  knife  work  and  two 
years  of  bench  work  in  the  grammar  schools,  we  believe  that  the  indus- 
trial type  problems  should  be  used  as  far  as  practicable.  The  exercise 
piece  has  its  place;  but,  whenever  an  industrial  type  problem  can  be 
substituted  for  this,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  the  requisite 
amount  of  training  value,  it  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
experience  and  information. 
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FIRST  CREDIT 

Bencli  Work:  Fundamental  prlnrlpJes  of  cnrpentrj-.  joinery,  and 
cabinotmaklng;  constnictlon  by  means  of  mortlse-and-tenon  joint;  lay- 
ing out  and  cutting  dovetails,  Inlaying;  construction  Involving  the  use 
of  the  panel — plowing,  fitting,  gluing,  clamping,  etc.;  construction  in- 
volving the  miter  joint. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Training  In  the  use  of  drawing  Instruments; 
straight  lines;  circles;  tangents;  projections;  revolution  of  objects; 
developments;  intersections;  lettering. 

SECOND    CREDIT 

Bench  Work:     Continue  as  outlined  in  first  credit. 

Turning:  Care  of  latl;e  and  tools;  centering,  straight  turning,  taper, 
convex  curve,  concave  curve,  beading,  cut  down  square,  turning  to 
given  dimensions,  finishing  and  polishing  in  the  lathe;  face  plate  turn- 
ing; chuck  turning;  built-up  stock  fitting. 

Mechanical  Drawing:     Continue  work  as  outlined  In  first  credit. 

THIRD  CREDIT 

Turning:     Continue  work  as  outlined  in  second  credit. 

Motnl  Work:  Materials  used — Iron,  stool,  brass,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
etc.;  chipping  and  filing;  drllllnK,  fitting,  riveting,  finishing;  construc- 
tion in  sheet  motal  by  bonding,  folding,  pattern  cutting,  wiring  and 
aoldoring. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Continue  work  outlined  for  first  and  second 
credits;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing;  working  drawings;  building 
plans. 

FOURTH  CREDIT 

Metal  Work:  Continue  work  as  outlined  for  third  credit;  sawing, 
beating,  hard  soldering,  repousse  work,  annealing,  coloring,  and  etching; 
hand  tool  turning,  filing  In  lathe,  polishing  In  lathe,  thread  cutting  with 
tap  and  die,  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing;  spinning  zinc  and 
copper. 

Mechanical  Drawing:    Continue  work  as  outlined  In  third  credit. 

COURSE  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

What  has  been  said  of  manual  training  in  its  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  boy,  can  be  said  with  equal  emphasis  of  domestic  science 
In  its  relation  to  the  training  of  the  girl,  and  more — the  girl  should 
thoroughly  know  how  to  do  well  the  things  taught.  EJvery  girl,  no  matter 
•what  her  sphere  In  life,  nor  what  her  other  education  and  attainments 
may  be,  nor  what  vocation  she  expects  to  follow,  should  know  how  to 
properly  prepare  and  cook  well  the  common  kinds  of  food;  how  to 
select,  cut,  fit,  and  make,  and  keep  In  good  condition  ordinary  wearing 
apparel;  and  In  like  manner,  how  to  perform  well  all  of  the  duties  that 
go  to  make  up  the  equipment  of  a  good  housekeeper. 

The  home  is  the  most  sacred  institution  of  human  life,  and  It 
should  be  made  the  most  attractive,  congenial,  and  happy  place  on  earth. 
Here  woman  has  her  empire,  and  In  It  she  reigns  supreme;  hence.  It  lies 
with  her  to  make  of  It  a  paradise  or  a  purgatory.     Woman  need  have 
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no  liiplior.  moil'  n-siuinsilili',  or  iiiorr  lidiuinilili'  iiosIUdii  ciiii  cvtr  bi' 
uttulnod  by  iiiiy  liuiniiii  brlii);. 

The  girl,  wlio  Is  to  be  tlio  ruturo  mlstri'Ss  of  such  nii  ostiibllshmont. 
slioiild,  therefore,  be  ndequiitely  trnliied  for  the  exalted  and  sucred 
dvitles  she  will  huve  to  assume.  If  Bhc  defers  this  tralnluK  until  the 
dignity  is  thrust  upon  her,  she  will  very  probably  fall  to  measure  up  to 
her  supreme  opportunity.  Of  the  many  dismal  failures  In  this  respect, 
the  dninishop  and  divorce  court  too  often  tell  the  woeful  tule. 

The  time  was  wluMi  the  home  Itself  furnished  this  training,  the 
mother  Iransmittlng  to  the  daughter  the  knowledge  and  skill  she 
possessed;  but,  alas,  this  good  old  custom  is  fast  becoming  obsolete. 
If  the  public  schools  do  not  step  into  the  breach  and  furnish  this  train- 
ing, the  girl  will  never  receive  it,  unless  there  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
home  life  of  the  future. 

The  boy  has  been  well  provided  with  the  means  through  which  he 
may  secure  propter  prepnrntlon  and  training  for  the  successful  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  provider  for  the  family.  Trofessional  schools,  com- 
mercial schools,  technical  schools,  and  trade  schools  are  being  organized 
in  increasing  numbers  to  provide  the  training  necessary  for  Inctoaslng 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hchools  open 
to  the  girl,  however  comprobonslvo  In  their  courses  for  formal  dlBCl- 
pllne  and  cultural  value,  have  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  subjects  which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  woman 
who  Is  some  day  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  a  borne  for 
herself  and  family. 

Economic,  Bclentillc,  artistic,  and  ethical  considerations  are  In- 
volved In  the  making  of  a  home.  The  home  Is  the  dwelling  place  ot 
the  family,  the  abiding  place  of  the  affections,  and  the  most  sacred 
refuge  of  life.  It  is  hero  that  the  children  are  reared;  and  Its  Influence 
and  environment  are  potent  factors  In  developing  the  character  and 
shaping  the  life  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and  In  determining 
their  usefulness  as  members  of  society  and  citizens  of  the  state.  The 
family  Is  at  once  a  business  organization,  a  social  unit,  and  an  ethical 
force.  The  character  of  the  home  determines  the  efficiency  of  the  family 
as  a  business  organization,  fixes  Its  Influence  as  a  social  unit,  and 
measures  its  potency  as  an  ethical  force. 

The  woman  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the  family  as  a  business 
organization;  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  provide  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  home-making;  It  devolves  upon  the  woman  to  ex- 
pend these  fundH  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  desired  results  for 
the  family  and  the  home.  The  best  results  can  not  be  secured  in  this 
organization  unless  both  man  and  woman  perform  their  respective 
functions  with  the  hlghost  degree  of  efflcioncy.  The  function  of  neither 
can  be  performed   properly  without  adequate   preparation. 

In   considering   the  duties   of   the   home-maker,   it   will   be  seen   that 
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tlioy  nrc  conccriu'd  with  or  group  tlicmsolvos  about  cortain  industries  in 
tho  homo  and  cortain  forms  of  arllvlty.  Thoso  industries  and  activities 
may  be  classifled  under  live  beads,  viz.:  tlioso  connected  with  the  pro- 
vision and  maintenance  of  a  suitable  shelter  for  the  family;  those  that 
concern  themselves  wlt'i  the  nutrition  of  the  members  of  the  family; 
thoso  that  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their  protection  and  comfort; 
those  that  have  to  do  with  the  care  of  dependent  members — -children, 
aged  persons,  and  invalids;  and  thoso  that  deal  with  the  social.  Indus- 
trial, and  ethical  lelations  of  tho  members  of  the  family  to  each  other 
and  to  other  members  of  society. 

The  girl  should  receive  the  most  careful  and  thorough  training  In 
the  details  of  all  of  these  various  industries  and  activities.  In  the  matter 
of  providing  and  maintaining  a  suitable  shelter  for  the  family,  she 
should  receive  Instruction  In  house  planning,  sanitation,  decoration,  and 
arrangement  for  comfort  and  convenience.  In  regard  to  thoso  pertaining 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  members  of  tho  family,  she  should  bo  Instructed 
ns  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  foods,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  preparing  and  serving  them.  A?i  to  thoso  concerning  clothing, 
she  should  study  the  various  kinds  of  fnbrlcs  as  to  adaptability  and 
sorvico,  mothods  of  cutting,  fitting,  making,  and  care  and  preservation. 
In  those  looking  to  the  caro  of  dopondont  mcmbors  of  the  family,  she 
should  receive  Instruction  In  tho  cnro  of  children,  almplo  remedies  In 
cases  of  sickness,  and  homo-nursing.  And  lost,  and  most  Important  of 
all,  her  entire  school  training  should  center  about  those  dealing  with 
tho  social,  industrial,  and  ethical  relations  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
In  all  of  these  various  duties  and  responsibilities  she  should  receive 
careful  training  In  the  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  funds. 

"Oh,"  I  hear  some  wealthy,  aristocratic  mother  exclaim,  "my  daughter 
will  never  have  to  do  those  things;  she  will  employ  some  one  to  do 
them  for  her."  Granted;  but  she  will  have  to  direct  and  superintend 
them,  and  she  can  not  do  this  Intelligently  and  effectively  unless  she 
■knows  how  to  do  them  herself;  and  then  there  Is  always  the  possibility 
that  financial  reverses  may  reduce  her  to  the  necessity  of  performing 
them,  and  she  should  bo  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

FIRST  CREDIT 

Sewing:  Tho  work  as  outlined  In  the  grades  Is  continued  In  the 
high  school,  but  In  a  more  advanced  form.  The  elementary  work  having 
been  hand  work,  special  stress  Is  now  placed  upon  machine  work.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  various  stitches  and  their  special  uses;  to  the 
use  and  core  of  sowing  machines  and  their  attachments;  to  the  nature 
and  speclol  uses  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods;  to  tho  proper  method 
of  laundering  these  goods;  and  to  tho  method  of  removing  Iron  rust, 
Ink,  and  other  stains.  Specific  work  Is  done  in  designing,  drafting  pat- 
terns, cutting  out  and  making  a  simple  house  dress. 

Household  Economy:  House  planning  and  sanitation — grounds  and 
environment;  arrangement  of  rooms,  halls,  closets,  etc.;  plumbing; 
vontllotlon;  heating;   lighting;   cleaning. 
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SECOND    CREDIT 

ScwinK:  Ucvliw  or  jirliirlpl-'S  sUnlU-d  In  llrst  rrodlt.  Specific  work 
Is  dono  In  doslKnlng.  drnfting  pattorHH.  cutlInK  out  and  making  a  Ullorod 
shlrt-wQlat.  nnd  a  cummer  dress.  Fancy  Btltcbes  are  applied  where 
appropriate. 

Houseliold  Economy:  House  fumlshlnK  and  decoration — floor  cov- 
erings; wall  decoration  and  ornamentation;  window  draperies;  door 
draperies;   furniture;   brlc-abrac;   homemade  articles. 

THIRD  CREDIT 

CooklnR:  Study  of  the  general  arrangement  and  care  of  the  kitchen. 
The  pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  the  kitchen  utensils  and  contri- 
vances, nnd  are  given  hints  as  to  orderliness  and  neatness.  Practice 
work  In  classifying  foods  ond  testing  for  food  principles;  conning  and 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  preparation  of  various  fuel  foods  from 
potatoes,  cereals,  tapioca,  and  cago;  making  of  candles.  Pupils  are 
trained  to  practice  economy  In  the  purchase  and  use  of  materials,  and 
an  accurate  account  of  expenditures  Is  kept. 

Household  Economy:  Care  of  dependent  members  of  the  family — 
children,  aged  persons,  and  sick;  proper  food,  simple  remedies,  and 
nursing. 

FOURTH   CREDIT 

Cooking:  St\idy  of  tlsBuo  building  foods.  I^ractlco  Is  given  In  the 
use  of  eggs,  milk,  and  meats.  Further  study  Is  given  to  fuel  foods,  by 
practice  In  the  various  uses  of  flour,  fats,  and  oils.  Study  of  gelatin. 
Training  Is  given  In  Invalid  cooking.  Practice  In  economy  and  keeping 
account  of  expenditures  Is  continued.  Laundry  lessons  are  given  In  the 
care  of  table  linen  and  towels.  Practice  Is  also  given  In  dining-room 
service. 

Household  Economy:  Family  etiquette  and  ethics — courtesy  and 
deference  to  elders;  politeness  and  consideration  for  others;  forbearance 
and  kindness;  social  demeanor;  table  etiquette;  the  family  spirit 


TEXT  BOOKS 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

READING 

Ward's  The  Rational  Method  In  Reading:  Primer,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Readers— Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Readers:  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Read- 
ers— Ginn  &  Co. 

Holton's  The  Holton  Primer— Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Arnold  and  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature:  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Readers— Sliver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Jones's  The  Jones  Readers:     Second  and  Third  Readers— Ginn  &  Co. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  In  Many  Lands,  A  Third  Reader — The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Judson  and  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book — Charles 
E.  Merrill  &  Co. 

Kllngonsmlth's  Renders:  Universal  Primer,  First  and  Second  Readers- 
Indiana  School  Book  Company. 

Clark  and  Flsko's  Third  Render— Indiana  School  Book  Company. 

Stlckney'8  Classics  for  Children:     Second  and  Third  Readers — Ginn  &  Co. 

SPELLINQ 

Alexander's  A  Spelling  Book— Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

WRITING 

New  Bra  System  of  Semi-Slant  Writing:  Books  1,  2,  8,  and  4— Eaton 
&Co. 

LANGUAGE 

Scott  and  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  One — BenJ.  H.  San- 
bom  &  Co. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr   and   McMurry's   First  Book   in   Home  Geography — The   Macmillan 
Company. 

DRAWING  AND  ART 
Froellch  and  Snow's  Text  Books  of  Art  Education:     Books  I.,  II.,  III., 
and  IV. — The  Prang  Educational  Company. 

MUSIC 

McLaughlin  and  Gilchrist's  The  New  Educational   Music  Course,  First 

Music  Reader — Ginn  &  Co. 
Burge's   New  Century  Music   Note   Book,   No.   40 — New   Century   Paper 

Company. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

LonKfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Hawthorne's  A  Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and  Boys — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Millliii   &.  Co. 
I)l(  Uiiiss  A  Clirlstiims  Carol  In  I'rosc — llouKlitoii.  Mimin  &  Co. 
IliirrouKli.ss  Slmrp  ICvos.  mid  other  PnixT.s— HouKlilon.  MlIMlii  &   Co 
Unwtlioriifs  Tnles  of  the  White  Hills— HouRhtoii.  Mimin  &  Co. 
IxinpfolloWs  The  Coiirtshlji  of  Mll.'s  Standlsh  — HouKhton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
I.ongffllow's  EvnngcllDi— Hou^;hton.  Mimin  &  Co. 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  tho  l>ak«> — The  Macinlllan  Company. 
Clark    &    h^sk.'S    Koaders:      Fourth    and    Fifth    llcaclors— Indiana   School 

IJook  Coiniiany. 

SPELLING 
Alcxiindir  s  A  Spelling  Rook — LonKinans.  Creen  &  Co. 

WRITING 

New  Era   System  of  SemlSlant   WrltlnR:      Hooks  5  and   G — Eaton   &   Co. 

GRAMMAR    AND  COMPOSITION 

Scott    and   Southworth's   lessons   In   EnRllsb,   Book   One — DenJ.    H.    San- 
born &  Co. 

Scott   and    Southworth's   Lessons   In   English,   Book   Two — BenJ   H.    San- 
born &  Co. 

DICTIONARIES 

Webster's  HIkIi  School  Dictionary — O.  &  C.  Morrlam  Company. 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary — G.  &  C.  Morrlam  Company. 

ARITHMETIC 

Walsh's  Now  Primary  Arlthmotic— D.  C.  Hoath  &  Co. 
■Walsh's  Now  Grammar  School  Arithmetic — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


Mowry's  First  Steps  In  the  History  of  England— Silver,  Burdott  &  Co. 
Montgomery's  The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History — Glnn  &  Co. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Tarr   and    McMurry's   First   Book   In    Home   Geography— The    Macmlllan 

Company. 
Frye'B  New  Advanced  Geography — Glnn  &  Co. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Conn's  An  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene— Sliver.  Burdett  &  Co. 

DRAWING  AND  ART 

Froellch  and  Snow's  Text  Books  of  Art  Education:     Books  V.,  VT.,  and 
VU.— The  Prang  Educational  Company. 

MUSIC 

McLaughlin   &  Gilchrist's  The  New  Educational  Music  Course:     Second 

and  Third  Music  Readers— Glnn  &  Co. 
Smith's  The   Modern   Music   Series,  The  Alternate  Third  Book  of  Vocal 

Music- Silver,  Durdctt  &  Co. 
Burgo's   New    Century    Music   Note   Book.   No.    47— New   Century    Paper 

Company. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

DEPARTMENT  OF   ENGLISH 
Rhetoric    and    Composition 

Hanson's  English  Composition — Ginn  &  Co. 

Gardiner,    Kittredge,    and    Arnold's   Elements   of    English   Composition — 
Ginn  &  Co. 

History  of  English    Literature 

Halleck's  History  of  English  Literature — American  Book  Company. 
Matthews's    An    Introduction    to    the    Study    of    American    Literature — 
American  Book  Company. 

English  Classics 

Addison  and  Steele's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Essays  From  the  Spectator 

— The  MacmlUan  Company. 
Browning's   The   Pled   Piper  of  Hamelln,   and   Other   Poems — Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 
Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsls,  and  Other  Poems — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies — American  Book  Com- 
pany. 
Burns's  Poems  (Selections) — Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Byron's  The   Prisoner  of   Chlllon,   and   Other   Poems — Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co. 
Carlyle's  E:s8ay  on  Burns — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Chaucer's   The   Prologue   to   the    Canterbury   Tales — Charles    E.    Merrill 

&  Co. 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans— Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
DeQulncey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars — American  Book  Company. 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arclte — The  Macmlllan  Company. 
BlIot'B  Silas  Mamer— The  Macmlllan  Company. 
EmerBon's  Poems  and  Essays  (Selections) — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
BmerBon'B  Poems  (Selections) — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
BmerBon'B  The  Superlative,  and  Other  EJssays — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Oaakell'B  Cranford— Ginn  &  Co. 

OoldBmltb'B  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield— The  Macmlllan  Company. 
OoMsmlth'B  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village — Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales— The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Heller's  Early  American  Orations— The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Holmes  Leaflets:    Poems  and  Prose  Passages — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Irvlng'B  Oliver  Goldsmith— Ginn  &  Co. 
Irvlng'B  Sketch  Book  (Selections)— Sibley  &  Ducker. 
Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night — Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 
Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other  Poems— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Other  Poems — Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  other  Poems— 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Macaulay's  EJasay  on  Addison — The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Milton's  L'Allegro,   II   Penseroso,   Comus,   and   Lycldas — American   Book 

Company. 
Milton's  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poems— Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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Milton's  I'iiriulise  lx)st.  Hooks  I.  iiiul  11— The  Miicmlllan  Company 

Poo's  I'ocnis  nnd  Talcs — Scott.  Forosnian  &  Co. 

Poo's  Tho  Haven,  and  Other  Poems— Charles  E.  Morrill  &  Co. 

Pope's     The    Rape    of    the    Lock,    An    Essay   on    Man,    etc. — Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 
Ruskln'B    Sesame    and    Lilies   and    tho   King   of   the   Golden    River — The 

Macmlllan  Company. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe — Scott.   Forosman  ft   Co. 
Scott's  Marralon— Tho  Macmlllan  Company. 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It — GInn  &  Co. 
Shakespeare's  .Tullus  Caesar — American  Rook  Company. 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Eighth — American  Book  Company. 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  tho  Fourth — American  Book  Company. 
Shakespeare's  King  John — American   Book   Company. 
Shakespeare's  King  Richard  the  Second — American  Book  Company. 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing — Glnn  &  Co. 
Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice — Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Shelley  and  Keats's  Poems  (Selections) — The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Sponsor's  Tho  Faerie  Queene.  Cantos  I.  and  II — Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient   Mariner, 

and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum — AUyn  &  Bacon. 
T(>nnyson's  Idylls  of  the  King— Glnn  &  Co. 
Tennyson's  The  Princess — The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Webster's   Speeches:      Reply   to   Hayne,    and   Tho   Constitution    and   the 

I'nlon — Glnn  &  Co. 
Whlttler  Leallets;     Poems  and  Prose  Passages — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Whlttlers  Snow-Bound,  and  Other  Poems— Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Wordsworth's   Ode   on   Intimations   of   Immortality,   and   Other   Poems — 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HISTORY 

Botsford'B  History  of  tho  Orient  and  Greece — The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Botsford's  A  History  of  Rome — The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Thatcher   and    SchwlU's    A    General    History    of   Europe — Charles    Scrlb- 

ner's  Sons. 
Larned's  A  History  of  England— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Channlng'8   A   Students'   History   of  the    United   States — The   Macmlllan  ")"'^ilt^ 

Company.  "S&d'.l 

Flske's  Civil  Government  In  the  United  SUtes— Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Wells'  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools- D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Smith's  Elementary  Algebra— The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry — Glnn  &  Co. 

Wells's  Complete  Trigonometry— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Beman  and   Smith's   Higher  Arithmetic — Glnn   &   Co. 

Smith's  Arithmetic  for  Schools— The  Macmlllan  Company. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Coulter's  Plant  Studies— D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Davis  and  Snyder's  Physical  Geography — Glnn  &  Co. 

Carhart  and  Chute's  Physics  for  High  School  Students— Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Chute's  Physical  Laboratory  Manual— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Remsen's  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry— Henry  Holt  &  Co, 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LATIN 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Mooro's  A  First  Latin  Book— D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Bennett's  A  Latin  Grammar— AUyn  &  Bacon. 

Jones's  Exercises  In  Latin  Prose  Composition — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Bennett's  A  Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools — AJlyn  &  Bacon. 

Latin  Classics 

Harkness    and    Forbes's    Caesar's    Commentaries    on    the    Gallic    War — 

American  Book  Company. 
Kelsey's  Select  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero — Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Comstock'a  Vlrglls  Aoncid— Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovid— Allyn  &  Bacon. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   GERMAN 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Spanhoofd's  lyehrbuch  dor  Deutschen  Sprache— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Thomas's  A  Practical  Gorman  Grnmmnr— Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Bemhardt's  A  Course  In  German  Composition— Glnu  &  Co. 
Wesselhoeft'B  German  Composition- D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Harris's  Selections  for  Gorman  Composition — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Wenckebach's  Gorman  Composition- Honry  Holt  &  Co. 

History  of  German  Literature 

Bernhardt'B  Deutsche  LltturaturgoBchlchte — American  Book  Company. 

German  Readers 

Super's  Elementary  German  Reader — Glnn  &  Co. 
Stem's  Studlen  und  Plauderelen— Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Carruth'B  A  German  Reader — Glnn  &  Co. 
Kron's  German  Dally  Life — Newaon  &  Co. 

German  Clatalca 

Mailer's  Neue  Mttrchen— ^American  Book  Company. 

Storm's  Immensee — Glnn  ft  Co. 

Heyse's  L'Arrabblata— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Hlllem's  H6her  als  die  Kirche— Glnn  &  Co. 

Schiller's  Wllhelm  Tell— The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Schiller's  Die  Yungfrau  von  Orleans— D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart— Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Freytag's  Die  Journallsten— Allyn  ft  Bacon. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea — Glnn  ft  Co. 

Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sttkklngen — Glnn  ft  Co. 

Schiller's  Der  Drelsslgjahrlge  Krlcg,  Drlttes  Buch— Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 

Lesslng's  Minna  von  Bnrnhelm— Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Lesslng's  Nathan  der  Welse — Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Goethe's  Iphlgenle  aut  Taurls— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Adams's  A  Toxt-Book  of  Commercial  Geography— D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
Williams's  Commercial  Arithmetic — American  Book  Company. 
Howe's  Commercial   and   Industrial   Bookkeeping,  Inductive   Set,   Budget 
101— Sadler-Rowe  Co. 
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Sot,  lUidKi't   liii;— SadliT-Uowc-  Co. 
Curry's  The   Kuclld  Shorthand   Manual,  Oraham-Pltmanlc — Tho  Burrows 

Urothors  Company. 
TInus'H  Dictation    Studies.  Graham  Phonogrnphy— Powers  &  Lorons. 
White's  Uuslness  Law — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Thurston's  Kconomlcs  and  Industrial  History — Scott,  Forosmnn  &  Co. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    MUSIC 

HofT's  The  Corona  Song  Book — Glnn  &  Co. 

Loomls's  The  Progressive  Glee  and  Chorus  Book — American  Book  Com- 
pany. 
Note:     All  of  tho   high  school   teit-books  may  be  rented.     Mowry's 

First   Steps   In   the   History   of   England,   for  the   grammar   schools,   may 

also  bo  rented. 


Schedule  of  Time  Given  to  Subject*  In  Arrangement  of  Programt 
Time    In   Minute*    Per  Week 


CRAOBS 

SUnjKCTS 

1 

500 
125 
200 
75 

2 

450 
ISO 
200 
75 
100 
40 
40 

3 

400 
180 
160 
100 
150 
100 
40 

4 

300 
200 
ISO 
125 
200 
ISO 
50 

5 

30O 
200 
ISO 
150 
200 
200 
50 

6 

250 
250 

7 

250 
250 

8 

250 

Grammar  and  Composition 

250 

Writinp-               .          

'256 
250 
250 

250 
250 
250 

250 

40 
40 

?S0 

60 

75 

60 
100 

75 

60 
75 

60 

100 
75 

60 

75 

60 
100 
75 

75 
75 

75 

100 

75 

75 
75 

100 

75 
75 

75 
50 

125 

75 

ISO 

75 
SO 

125 

75 

150 

75 

Music 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic 

Science  

Gymnastics  and   Physical  Ex- 

SO 
125 
7S 
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SEWING— SEVENTH  GKAI 


TIME  TABLE5 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

FORENOON 

Boll    RlnfiS 8:00 

Gong  Rings 8:29 

School    Begins 8:30 

First  Grudo   Pupils  Dismissed 11:00 

Second  and  Third  Grade  Pupils  Dismissed 11 :15 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Pupils  Dismissed   11:30 

General    Dismissal 11:45 

AFTERNOON 

Bell    Kings 1:00 

Gong   Kings 1:29 

School    Begins 1:30 

First  and   Second  Grades  Dlsmlsxcd 3  30 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades  Dismissed 3:45 

General    Dismissal 4:00 

HIGH  SCHOOL  , 

FORENOON 

Vocal  Music  Class  (Wednesday  and  Friday) 8:00 

Gong  Rings 8  29 

Recitations   Begin 8:30 

Dismissal   11:45 

AFTERNOON 

Gong   Rings 1   29 

Recitations  Begin 1:30 

Dismissal 4:00 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

MEETINGS  OF  THE   BOARD 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  calendar  month,  at  7:30 
o'clock  p.  m.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent, or  upon  request  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  board. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Sec.  2.  At  all  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading,  approving,  and  signing  minutes  of  last  regular  meeting, 
and  of  special  meetings  since  held. 

2.  Consideration  of  claims  and  accounts. 

8.  Reception  of  communications  and  petitions. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Reports  and  suggestions  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

APPOINTMENT  AND  DISCHARGE 

8eo.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Board  of  Education  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties;  of  securing  uniformity  and  thoroughness  In  the 
course  of  Instruction,  and  judicious  and  efficient  discipline  in  the 
schools;  and  of  guarding  and  Improving  the  school  property,  a  superin- 
tendent shall  be  appointed.  The  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
board  for  such  time  and  at  such  salary  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  board  and  superintendent.  The  superintendent  may  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time  for  Incompetency,  unfaithfulness  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  Improper  conduct,  or  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board.  The  resignation  of  the  super- 
intendent shall  be  by  written  communication  to  the  board,  and  shall 
be  filed  with  the  secreUry. 

GENERAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  The  superintendent  is  the  agent  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
schools,  and  he  shall  act  under  its  direction.  To  him  shall  be  committed 
the  general  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools,  school  buildings,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  property  belonging  thereto.  He  shall  have  charge  of 
the  course  of  study,  methods  of  Instruction,  government,  and  general 
management  of  the  schools.  He  Is  specially  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  a  copy  of  which  he  shall 
have  placed  In  each  schoolroom.  He  shall  keep  regular  office  hours  for 
the  convenience  of  parents,  teachers,  pupils,  and  others  desiring  Infor- 
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nmtloii  cuiiccTliliiK  the  Hcliools.  Ho  sliiill  devote  bluiself  to  the  duties  or 
lilH  ulllce  niid  iierform  «ucli  otIiiT  ollliliil  duties,  uol  liereln  speclUfd, 
UH  limy  be  from  lluie  lo  tluic  rcgulred  by  the  board. 

SPECIAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  5.  Meetings  of  Board:  Ho  Bhiill  nttoud  llio  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  givo  nuch  InformatloD  aud  advico  as  may  be  called  for  In 
roKard  to  the  maiiagoment,  progress,  and  welfare  of  the  schools,  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  ho  may  deem  proper  for  their  advance- 
ment and  Improvement. 

Sec.  6.  Reports:  Ho  shall  make  such  reports  In  regard  to  the  con- 
dition, conduct,  and  progress  of  the  schools  as  the  board  may  from  time 
to  time  call  for.  At  the  end  o(  each  iierlod  of  five  years,  ho  shall  make 
a  complete  formal  report  covering  the  preceding  Uve  years,  together 
with  revisions  In  the  course  of  study,  and  statistical  and  historical  mat- 
ter, for  publication  and  distribution  among  the  patrons  and  others  Inter- 
ested In  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Pay  Roll:  He  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  services 
rendered  by  each  regular  teacher,  and  each  supply  teacher;  and.  at  the 
end  of  each  school  month,  shall  make  out  an  accurate  payroll,  showing 
the  several  amounts  duo  the  teachers,  and  file  the  same  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  School  Methods  and  Syttemt:  He  shall  acquaint  himself 
with  the  best  mid  most  approved  methods  of  school  management  and 
InHlructlon.  \slth  the  conduct  of  public  school  systems  In  other  cities, 
and  with  whatever  principles  and  facta  may  concern  tho  Interests  of 
popular  education,  and  with  all  matters  pertaining  In  any  way  to  the 
organliatlon,  discipline,  and  Instruction  of  public  schools,  to  the  end 
that  tho  children  of  this  city  may  obtain  the  best  education  which  tho 
schools  are  able  to  impart. 

Sec.  8.  Regulations:  He  shall  make  such  regulations,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board,  and  not  Inconsistent  with  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  he  shall  deem  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of 
tho  schools.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  every  teacher  is  familiar 
with  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  course  of  study,  and  methods  of 
Instruction  and  discipline. 

Sec.  10.  Teachers'  Meetings:  He  shall  have  power  to  require  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers  to  attend  such  regular  or  special  meet- 
ings as  he  may  appoint,  for  Instruction  In  their  duties,  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing  their  schools,  or  for  mutual  Improvement. 

Sec.  11.  Assignment  of  Teachers:  He  shall  assign  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers  to  their  respective  positions  and  duties;  he  shall 
report  to  the  board  whenever  he  shall  find  any  of  them  deficient  or 
Incompetent  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  he  shall  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  board,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
supervisor,  principal,  or  teacher  whenever  It  shall  appear  that  his  or 
her  further  connection  with  the  schools  would  not  be  beneficial  thereto. 

Sec.  12.  Temporary  Vancancles:  He  shall  appoint  competent  sub- 
stitutes to  fill  temporary  vacancies,  caused  by  Illness  or  necessary 
absence  of  teachers.  In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  he  shall  report  his 
action  to  the  board  for  their  approval. 

Sec.  13.  Assignment  of  Pupils:  He  shall  see  that  pupils  are  as- 
signed to  their  respective  districts,  and  properly  classified  by  the  prin- 
cipals. 

Sec.  14.  Transfers:.  He  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from 
one  district  to  another,  whenever  In  his  judgment  it  Is  neceseary  for 
the  relief  of  crowded  rooms,  or  for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

Sec.   16.     Visiting   Schools:      He   shall   visit   tho  different  schools   as 
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ofton  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  note  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  used  by  each  teacher,  and  give  such  aid  and  encournKemcnt 
to  the  teachers  and  pupils  as  circumstances  may   suggest. 

Sec.  16.  Violations  of  Duty:  He  shall  check  all  violations  of  the 
duties  of  the  schoolroom,  and  not  tolerate  In  teachers  any  Irregularllles 
or  delinquencies;  and.  in  case  of  insubordination,  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
or  other  serious  fault  upon  the  part  of  a  teacher,  he  shall.  If  in  his  Judg- 
ment it  be  advisable,  suspend  such  teacher  from  duty  and  report  the 
case  to  the  board  for  final  adjudication. 

Sec.  17.  Suspension  of  Pupils:  He  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
pupils  from  school  whose  conduct  or  character  Is  such  as  would  Injure 
the  schools,  or  whose  parents  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  the  superintendent,  principals,  or  teachers  In  carrying  out  the 
regulations  of  the  schools,  or  who  encourage  their  children  to  neglect 
or  violate  the  rules  of  the  schools:  but  no  pupil  shall  be  finally  expelled 
except  by  consent  of  the  board. 

Sec.  18.  Appointment  of  Teachers:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  In 
March  of  each  year,  he  shall  submit  to  the  board  a  list  of  all  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers  recommended  for  reappointment,  together 
■with  list  of  new  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  with  schedule  of  salaries 
recommended,  and  the  places  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  At  the  first 
regular  meeting  in  April  following,  the  board  shall  pass  upon  this  list, 
both  as  to  appointment  and  salaries  to  be  paid. 

SUPERVISORS 

Sec.  19.  Powers:  The  Buporvisors.  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent, shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work  in  their  respective 
departments;  and  they  shall  bo  hold  roBponsiblo  for  the  success  of  the 
work  under  their  charge  respectively.  They  shall  have  the  power  to 
cull  such  meetings  Of  the  teachers.  Individually  or  collectively,  as  they 
deem  proper,  for  Instruction  In  subject  matter  or  methods,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  regular  and  punctual;  and  for  willful  neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  attend  any  such  meeting,  the  supervisor  shall  report  the  teacher 
In  fault  to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  treat  such  case  as  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  section  16.  Provided,  that  the  supervisor,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  may  excuse  any  teacher  from  attendance  at 
a  meeting.  The  supervisors  shall  also  have  the  power  to  see  that  their 
instructions  are  carried  out  In  practice  In  the  schoolroom;  and  they 
shall  report  all  delinquencies  In  this  respect  to  the  superintendent,  as 
In  the  case  of  non-attendance  at  meetings. 

Sec.  20.  Duties:  The  supervisors  shall  devote  themselves  assidu- 
ously and  faithfully  to  their  duties.  They  shall  carefully  Instruct  the 
teachers  under  their  charge,  and  see  that  they  fully  understand  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  method,  means,  and 
manner  of  accomplishing  It.  When  necessary,  they  shall  give  Individual 
help  and  Instruction  to  a  teacher;  and,  especially,  to  new  teachers  shall 
they  give  close  personal  attention  until  they  are  thoroughly  Installed 
Into  the  work. 

Sec.  21.  Methods:  They  shall  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  management  and  Instruction,  as  practiced 
In  the  best  city  school  systems,  and  promulgate  and  carry  them  out  In 
their  respective  departments. 

Sec.  22.  Planning  Work:  They  shall  carefully  plan  and  outline  the 
work  of  their  respective  departments,  together  with  working  directions, 
and  give  these  to  the  teachers  at  the  regular  grade  section  meetings, 
with  such  explanations  and  exemplifications  as  may  be  necessary,  cover 
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Sec.  23.  Visiting  Schools:  Tli.y  slmll  visit  llu-  (llfTiTrnt  sriiools 
as  ..ft. 11  ns  lliclr  dtlicr  duties  will  pcriiilt.  ii<)t.>  tlio  inotliods  of  Instruction 
used  liy  I'licli  ti'achor.  niul  kIvo  such  nlil.  Iiistrurllon.  and  piirourape- 
iMint  to  the  tcacliors  and  pupils  ns  clrcunislniu-cs  inav  wiirrnnt  or  re- 
(liilr.- 

Sec.  24.  Attendance  at  Meetings:  Tlioy  shall  altond  all  rmilar 
or  spcrtal  niootliiRs  callf^d  by  the  supcrluti-udi-nt.  Tlioy  shall  also  call 
and  uttPiid   surh   nicptlnps  of  the  toachcrs  as  he  may  dlrl-ct. 

Sec.  25.  Reports:  Thoy  shall  make-  such  reports  to  tlm  supcrlntond- 
t-nt  of  the  work  of  their  respect Ivo  rtepartincnts  as  he  niay  from  time  to 
time  redulre.  They  shall  also  report  to  him  coiicernliiK  tlie  qualHlcatloMS 
and  (>mrlency  of  teacliers. 

Sec.  26.  Requisitions  for  Supplies:  At  the  close  of  each  year,  they 
shall  make  a  written  requisition  for  tlie  supplies  that  will  probably  ho 
needed  In  their  respective  departments  for  the  next  .•'ucceedinc  year, 
and  (lie  the  same  with  the  suiierlntendent.  If,  at  any  time  diirlnR  the 
year,  additional  supplies,  not  listed  In  the  orlclnnl  requisition,  arc  need- 
ed, the  supervisor  shall  make  a  requisition  for  them,  and  file  It  with 
the  s\iperlntondont  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  If  the 
requisition  be  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  board, 
the  supplies  will  be  jiurchased.  The  purchaser  will  then  enter  upon  the 
requisition  the  name  of  the  firm  from  whom  It  Is  purchased,  wllh  date 
of  purchase,  price  paid,  and  name  of  purclmsi-r,  and  tile  It  with  the 
Ruperlntondent 

PRINCIPALS 

Sec,  27.  General  Powers  and  Duties:  The  principals  shall  have 
general  supervision  of  their  respective  sohools.  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent.  They  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules  and  resulatlons  of  the  board,  and  shall  strictly  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  superintendent.  They  shall  devote  themselves  faith- 
fully and  dlllRently  to  their  duties. 

Sec.  28.     Promote   Harmony:      They  shall  endeavor  to   promote  har- 
mony and  Rood  will  amouR  their  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  secure  the 
Interest  and  co-operation  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools.     They  shall  seek, 
to  protect  the  rlphts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  awaken  In  both 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  work. 

Sec.  29.  Attendance:  They  shall  be  present  at  thoir  respective 
school  buildings  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  hour  sot  for  the 
oponInK  of  the  schools,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  They  shall  remain 
In  their  respective  ofllcos  until  4:30  p.  m.  except  when  called  away  to 
attend  the  regular  or  special  meetings  of  the  superintendent  or  supervis- 
ors, unless  excused  by  the  superintendent,  so  that  teachers,  pupils,  pa- 
trons, and  school  officers  may  consult  them  concerning  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  schools.  They  shall  see  that  the  rooms  are  In  proper  order  for 
the  reception  of  teachers  and  pupils,  that  the  clocks  are  regulated  ac- 
cordlnK  to  standard  time,  and  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  regular 
and  punctual  In  attendance. 

Sec.  30.  Supervision  of  Teachers:  They  shall  visit  the  schoolrooms 
of  their  respective  buildings  as  often  as  their  other  duties  will  permit, 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and  directing  the  labors  of  the  teachers; 
to  see  that  proper  order  and  discipline  are  maintained;  that  regular 
and  accuriito  records  and  reports  are  kept;  and  that  parents  and  guar- 
dians are  duly  and  regularly  notlded  of  the  standing  and  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  and  of  their  absence  from  school. 
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Sec.  31.  Supervision  of  Pupils:  Thoy  shnll  soo  thnt  pupils  do  not 
appear  on  or  nbout  the  school  promises  earlier  than  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore the  time  sot  for  the  opening  of  tho  schools,  and  thnt  they  do  not 
loiter  about  the  school  premises  after  dismissal.  Provided,  that  during 
Inclement  weather,  or  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  comlnR  a  long  distance, 
the  principal  may  exercise  his  discretion  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  this  rule.  They  shall  superintend  the  deportment  of  pupils  on 
the  road  to  and  from  school,  on  the  premises  during  recesses  and  Inter- 
missions, and  they  shall  see  that  good  order  is  maintained  at  all  times 
In  the  halls,  on  the  stairways,  and  In  the  schoolrooms.  In  case  of  willful 
and  persistent  Incorrigibility,  they  may  suspend  a  pupil  until  the  parent 
or  guardian  gives  assurance  that  the  pupil  will  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  schools.  All  such  cases  of  suspension  must  be 
Immediately  reported  to  the  superintendent,  together  with  the  causes 
leading  thereto. 

Sec.  32.  Supervision  of  Janitors:  They  shall  exercise  supervision 
over  the  Janitors,  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  shall  Immediately  report  to  the  superintendent  any  neglect  or 
failure  In  duty  on  the  part  of  Janitors. 

Sec.  33.  Admission  of  Pupils:  They  shall  admit  all  pupils  resid- 
ing In  their  respective  districts  who  are  of  the  proper  advancement  for 
classification,  and  those  transferred  from  other  districts  In  which  such 
classes  are  not  maintained;  and  they  shall  see  that  they  are  properly 
classified.  They  may  transfer  pupils  from  one  grade  to  another,  or 
from  one  room  to  another,  whenever  the  best  Interests  of  tho  pupils  or 
schools  make  It  advisable  to  do  so.  When  a  pupil  moves  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  the  principal  shall  make  proper  transfer,  together  with 
record  of  the  pupil's  standing,  and  send  the  same  to  tho  principal  of  the 
school  to  whose  district  the  pupil  Is  moving.  All  cases  of  new  pupils 
entering,  pupils  received  by  transfer,  pupils  lost  by  transfer,  and  pupils 
withdrawn  from  school  shall  be  reported  to  the  superintendent. 

Sec.  34.  Reports  to  Truant  Officer:  They  shall  promptly  report 
all  cases  of  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  truant  oCBcer.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  these  reports  may  be  made  direct  to  the  truant 
ofllcer;  otherwise  they  may  be  transmitted  through  the  superintendent 
to  the  truant  offlcer. 

Sec.  35.  Programs  In  Schoolrooms:  They  shall  cause  a  program 
of  the  dally  exercises  of  the  several  grades  or  classes  to  be  placed  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  each  schoolroom;  and  they  shall  see  that  the  pro- 
grams devote  a  due  relative  amount  of  time  to  the  various  subjects 
taught. 

Sec.  36.  Course  of  Study.  They  shall  see  that  the  course  of  study 
is  faithfully  followed,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
to  suit  particular  classes  and  Individuals. 

Sec.  37.  Attendance  at  Meetings:  They  shall  attend  all  regular  or 
special  meetings  called  by  the  superintendent  They  shall  also  call  and 
attend  such  meetings  of  the  teachers  as  he  may  direct. 

Sec.  38.  Teachers'  Meetings:  They  shall  have  the  power  to  call 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  buildings  together,  for  the  purposes 
of  Instruction  and  mutual  consultation.  At  these  meetings  the  course 
of  study  may  be  discussed,  so  as  to  Insure  continuity  and  uniformity 
of  subject  matter  and  method  and  unity  of  purpose;  plans  of  discipline 
and  management  may  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  securing  hormony 
and  consistency  of  action  and  result.  Causes  of  Irregular  attendance, 
loss  of  Interest,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  Individual  pupils  will  also 
prove  to  be  pertinent  and  vital  questions  for  discussion  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

Sec.  39.     Flag  Days:     On  the  days  designated  as  "Flag  Days,"  they 


sluill  si.,.  lli.it   111.'  Janitors  dlsplny  tlic  llnR.  as  (l.'Sit;n:iti'(l  In  section   112. 

Sec.  40.  Care  of  School  Property:  Tiny  shall  t-xi-rclse  cure  ovor 
tlu>  linllilln^s.  grounds,  and  nppiirlonnncos;  and.  whoni'vcr  any  repairs 
an-  iioodi'd.  they  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  superintendent  or  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  They  shall  be  held  resi)onslbIe  for 
the  careful  use  and  preservation  of  all  apparatus,  desk  books,  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  reference  books;  and  they  shall  see  that  all  sup- 
plies furnished  are  carefully  and  economically  used.  They  shall  protect 
the  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  school  property  from  defacement  by 
carving,  wrltlnc.  etc. 

Sec.  41.  Rooms  at  Janitors'  Disposal:  They  shall  make  such  ar- 
rangements wltli  the  teachers  that  the  Janitors  may  begin  sweeping  the 
rooms  at  4:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue  their  work  without  Interrup- 
tion. 

Sec.  42.  Cleanliness  and  Sanitation:  They  shall  see  that  the  school- 
rooms, halls,  cloakrooms,  and  basements  of  their  respective  buildings  are 
kept  In  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition;  and  that  the  various  rooms  are 
properly  heated  and  ventilated.  They  shall  see  that  the  grounds  are  kept 
free  of  all  rubbish  and  litter;  and  that  the  lawns  are  mowed  and  kept  In 
a  neat  and  attractive  condition.  They  shall  prevent  citizens,  as  well 
as  pupils  and  teachers,  from  walking  across  lawns  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  Injure  the  grass. 

Sec.  43.  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases:  They  shall  exclude 
from  the  schools  all  iniplls  who  have  contagious  or  Infectious  diseases, 
or  who  havo  been  exposed  to  such  dlnenses.  until  they  bring  certificates 
frora  reputable  physicians  certifying  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  danger 
Of  their  tranmnlltlnK  the  disease  to  others. 

8«c.  44.  Advertlssments  and  Announcements:  They  shall  not  permit 
any  nnnouncemeiit  or  adverllsemont  of  any  show,  lecture,  or  entertain- 
ment to  be  made  In  any  of  the  rooms  of  their  respectlvo  buildings,  nor 
shall  they  permit  any  agent  or  other  person  to  exhibit  In  the  school  any 
book,  apparatus,  or  any  other  article,  or  consume  the  time  of  teachers  or 
pupils  In  any  manner  whatever,  without  permission  from  the  superln- 
tondont. 

Sec.  45.  Reports:  They  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  sapeiintend- 
ont  as  ho  may,  from  time  to  time,  require.  They  shall  also  report  to 
him  concerning  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  teachers. 

Sec.  46.  Requisitions  for  Supplies:  At  the  close  of  each  school  year, 
they  shall  make  written  requisitions  for  the  supplies  that  will  probably 
be  needed  In  their  respective  buildings  for  the  next  succeeding  year,  and 
file  the  same  with  the  superintendent.  If  at  any  time  during  the  year, 
additional  supplies,  not  listed  In  the  original  requisition,  are  needed, 
the  principal  shall  make  a  requisition  for  them,  and  file  It  with  the 
superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  If  the  requisition 
bo  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  board,  the  sup- 
plies win  be  purchased.  The  purchaser  will  then  enter  upon  the  requisi- 
tion the  name  of  the  firm  from  whom  It  Is  purchased,  with  date  of  pur- 
chase, price  paid,  and  name  of  purchaser,  and  file  It  with  the  superin- 
tendent. 

TEACHERS 

Sec.  47.  Ellolblllty:  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a 
teacher  In  the  elementary  schools  who  shall  not  be  a  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  or  a  college  of  good  standing,  or  who  does  not  possess 
equivalent  qualifications.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a 
teacher  In  the  high  school  who  shall  not  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  of 
the  best  grade,  or  who  does  not  possess  equivalent  qualifications. 

Sec.  48.     License:     No  contract  shall  be  made  with  any  teacher  who 
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does  not  possess  a  valid  license  to  teach  In  the  county  at  the  date  ot 
signing  contract.  No  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
who  does  not  possess  a  valid  license  to  teach  In  the  county  at  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  his  term  ot  contract. 

Sec.  49.  Salary:  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
their  qualifications,  efBclency,  and  number  of  years'  experience  In  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  and  In  accordance  with  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

Sec.  50.  Discharge:  Teachers  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  for 
Improper  conduct,  Incompetency  to  teach  or  govern  their  schools,  un- 
faithfulness In  executing  the  directions  of  the  superintendent,  or  viola- 
tions of  the  terms  of  contract. 

Sec.  61.  Resignation:  No  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  resign 
his  position  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  appointed 
without  giving  at  least  two  weeks'  notice,  and  then  only  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  The  resignation  shall  be  In  writing,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  superintendent 

Sec.  52.  Duties:  Teachers  shall  open  school  promptly  at  the 
appointed  time,  devote  themselves  exclusively  and  diligently  to  the 
Instruction  of  their  pupils,  maintain  good  order  In  their  rooms,  and 
superintend  the  conduct  of  their  pupils  during  Intermissions,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  halls  or  upon  the  school  premises.  In  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  principal.  They  shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules 
and  regulations,  course  of  study,  and  text-books  prescribed,  and  shall 
close  their  schools  promptly  at  the  appointed  time. 

Sec.  63.  Teachert'  Hour*:  They  shall  be  In  their  respective  school- 
rooms from  8:00  to  11:45  o'clock  In  the  forenoon,  and  1:00  to  4:00 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  unless  excused  by  the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal, or  unless  called  to  attend  meetings  by  the  superintendent,  super- 
visors, or  principal.  The  principal  shall  promptly  report  to  the  super- 
intendent all  cases  of  tardiness  or  absence  of  teachers,  whether  excused 
or  not,  together  with  the  reasons  for  same. 

Sec.  54.  Co-operation:  They  shall  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
superintendent,  supervisors,  principal,  and  each  other,  and  shall  render 
a  cheerful  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board. 

Sec.  65.  Pupils'  Register:  They  shall  keep  a  register,  upon  blanks 
furnished  by  the  superintendent,  of  the  names,  classification,  ages,  and 
daily  attendance  of  their  pupils,  noting  absence  and  tardiness,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  printed  directions  therein  contained,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  clerk.  They  shall  also  keep  a  register  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  parents,  guardians,  and  heads  of  families. 

Sec.  56.  Reports:  They  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  superintend- 
ent, supervisors,  or  principal  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sec.  57.  Preparation  of  Lessons:  They  shall  make  dally  preparation 
of  all  lessons,  so  as  to  thoroughly  master  all  matter  contained  in  each 
lesson,  as  well  as  a  definite  method  of  presenting  it.  This  preparation 
should  be  so  thorough  that  the  teacher  can  lay  the  text-book  aside  and 
conduct  the  recitation  without  referring  to  it. 

Sec.  68.  Standard  of  Order:  They  shall  adopt,  as  a  standard  of 
order  In  school,  the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary  noise,  confusion,  and 
communication  between  pupils  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation, 
and  never  proceed  for  a  moment  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school 
while  there  is  not  a  proper  degree  of  order  and  quiet  in  the  room. 

Sec.  59.  Means  of  Discipline:  They  shall  exercise  a  firm  and  vigi- 
lant, but  prudent  and  parental  discipline;  and  govern,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, by  persuasive  and  gentle  measures.  Wille  they  are  required  to 
maintain  good  order  In  school,  and  exact  prompt  obedience  to  necessary 
and  proper  rules,  yet  they  are  reminded  that  passionate  and  harsh  ex- 
pressions and  injudicious  measures  tend  only  to  evil;  that  the  best  dls- 
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Wlillo  (ill  iiorossnry  imd  proptT  monus  for  nccompllshltiK  these  objects 
will  be  »pprovo<l  by  tho  board,  teachers  are  reiiilniled  that  their  fitness 
for  th<-lr  posKlouH  will  be  estimated.  In  a  great  deRree,  by  their  ability 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  best  discipline  by  the  use  of  tho  mildest 
measures  and  kindliest  Influences 

Sec.  60.  Moral  and  Social  Culture:  They  are  especially  enjoined 
to  rcKard  the  moral  and  social  culture  of  their  pupils  as  not  less  Im- 
portant than  their  mental  discipline.  They  shall  not  tolerate  In  them 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  any  other  form  of  vice.  By 
example  and  precept  they  shall  endeavor  to  form  them  to  habits  of  moral 
and  social  reHnemont. 

Sec.  61.  Conduct  In  Halls  and  Yards:  They  shall  give  constant  and 
careful  attention  to  the  discipline,  conduct,  and  manners  of  their  pupils, 
not  only  In  the  schoolrooin.  but  also  during  recesses  and  Intermissions, 
while  In  the  halls  nnd  yards,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  while  coming 
to  ami  relurnlnK  from  school. 

Sec.  C2.  Detention  of  Pupils:  They  shall  not  detain  pupils  at  the 
noon  Intermission.  No  pupil  shall  be  deprived  of  recess,  except  for 
willful  or  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  playground ;  and,  when 
thus  detained,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out  at  the  close  of  recess 
and  renmin  out  for  (Ive  nilnules.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  after  the  close  of  school  In  the  afternoon. 

Sec.  63.  Acceptance  of  Pupils:  They  shall  not  accept  any  pupil 
until  he  shall  have  been  nBslj;n<Ml  to  tho  room  by  tho  principal  or  super- 
intendent. 

Sec.  64.  Responsibility  for  Attendance  of  Pupils:  They  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  their  pupils. 
At  the  close  of  school  each  day.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent 
or  tardy,  unless  tho  cause  of  such  absence  bo  known  to  both  parent  or 
guardian  and  the  tencher.  All  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness  shall  also 
bo  reported  to  the  principal  each  evening,  that  he  may  cooperate  with 
the  teacher  In  effecting  an  Improvement. 

Sec.  65.  Responsibility  for  Progress  of  Pupils:  They  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  successful  progress  of  their  pupils.  Whenever  a 
pupil,  on  account  of  Irregular  attendance,  lack  of  application,  bad  con- 
duct,'or  any  other  cause.  Is  falling  In  any  of  his  studies,  the  teacher 
shall  promptly  report  the  case  to  the  parent  or  guardian;  and,  when  no 
Improvement  follows  such  notification,  tho  case  shall  then  be  referred  to 
the  principal,  who  may  place  the  pupil  In  a  lower  grade,  or  suspend  him 
from  school  until  the  parent  or  guardian  gives  satisfactory  assurance  of 
a  reformation  In  the  pupil. 

Sec.  66.  Care  of  School  Property:  They  shall  have  Immediate  care 
of  their  respective  rooms,  and  they  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  all  furniture  and  apparatus  belonging  thereto,  ancj  for 
the  judicious  and  economical  use  of  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  board. 
They  shall  see  that  their  rooms  are  kept  clean,  neat,  and  orderly,  and 
shall  promptly  report  any  dellnauencles  In  this  respect  to  the  principal. 

Sec.  67.  Temperature  and  Ventilation:  They  shall  see  that  the 
tcmixTHture  and  ventilation  of  their  rooms  are  maintained  at  the  proper 
standard.  The  proper  temperature  of  schoolrooms  In  winter  is  from  68 
to  70  degrer's  Fahrenheit.  The  ventilation  should  be  such  that  no  foul  air 
1b  permitted  to  remain  In  tho  room.  In  no  case  shall  pupils  bo  exposed 
to  drauglitH  of  cold  or  damp  air.  or  be  otherwise  exposed,  so  as  to  destroy 
comfort  or  endanger  health.  In  case  of  defect,  tho  teacher  should  not 
attempt  to  rectify  it.  but  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  Janitor  for 
adjustment. 

Sec.   68.      Advertisements    and    Announcements:      They    shall    not    an- 
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nouDce,  or  permit  to  be  announced  or  advertised.  In  any  ninnner  what- 
ever. In  their  respective  rooms,  any  show,  lecture,  or  entertainment,  or 
permit  any  agent  or  other  person  to  exhibit  In  the  school  any  book, 
apparatus,  or  any  other  article,  or  consume  the  time  of  teacher  or  pupils 
/n  any  manner  whatever,  without  permission  from  the  principal  or 
superintendent 

8«c.  69.  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases:  They  shall  exclude 
from  school  immediately  any  pupil  who  has  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  or  who  has  been  exposed  to  such  a  disease,  and  report  the  case 
at  once  to  the  principal;  and  they  shall  not  permit  the  said  pupil  to  re- 
turn to  school  until  BO  authorized  by  the  principal. 

Sec.  70.  Teachers'  Meetings:  They  shall  attend  promptly  all  meet- 
ings of  teachers  called  by  the  superintendent,  supervisors,  or  principal, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  Instructed  in  regard  to  their  duties,  and  for 
mutual  consultation  In  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  and  prosperity 
of  the  schools. 

Sec.  71.  Complaints:  Any  teacher,  having  a  complaint  or  grievance 
against  another  teacher  or  pupil  in  the  same  school,  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  principal  for  adjustment.  If  the  complaint  or  grievance  be 
against  the  principal,  a  supervisor,  or  a  teacher  or  pupil  of  another 
school,  it  shall  be  made  to  the  superintendent. 

8oc.  72.  Visiting  Days:  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  etc.  New  teach- 
ers shall  confine  these  visits  to  the  Huntington  schools  until  they  are 
familiar  with  their  methods.  Such  visits  shall  be  for  one  day  at  a  time, 
and  should  be  made  early  enough  In  the  term  that  the  information  gained 
thereby  may  be  available  In  the  teacher's  immediate  work;  and  they 
shall  not  occur  oftener  than  once  each  term  without  special  permission 
from  the  superintendent.  After  the  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  local  schools,  these  visits  may  be  made  to  the  schools  of 
such  other  cities  as  the  superintendent  may  approve,  when  they  may  be 
extended  to  two  days  at  a  lime;  but  such  visits  shall  be  made  during 
the  first  term  of  the  year,  so  that  the  schools  may  reap  the  fullest 
benefit  from'  them.  This  allowance  of  time  for  visiting  schools  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  holiday,  to  which  each  teacher  is  entitled.  It  Is 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  such  teachers  only  as  may  themselves  feel 
the  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  observing  other  teachers  In 
their  work,  or  such  as  the  superintendent  may  advise  to  make  use  of 
the  provision.  The  teacher  Is  expected  to  make  as  diligent,  conscientious 
use  of  the  time  as  when  teaching.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  returning 
from  such  a  visit,  the  teacher  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent, naming  the  school  or  schools  visited,  the  time  spent  in  each, 
and  the  kind  and  character  of  the  work  observed. 

Sec.  73.  Absence  of  Teacher:  In  case  a  teacher  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  to  his  schoolroom  duties,  he  shall  give  Immediate  notice  to  the 
superintendent  or  principal,  so  that  a  suitable  substitute  may  be  pro- 
cured. Such  substitute  shall  be  furnished  by  the  superintendent  No 
teacher  shall  be  absent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  superintendent  An  absent  teacher  shall  report  to  the 
superintendent  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  the  time  when  he  will 
be  ready  to  resume  his  work. 

Sec.  74.  Substitute  Teachers:  A  teacher  to  be  eligible  to  the  list 
of  substitute  teachers  must  possess  a  valid  license  to  teach  In  the 
county,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  superintendent.  The  wages  of 
aubstltuto  teachers,  unless  otherwise  specially  agreed  upon,  shall  be  as 
follows:  For  grade  teachers,  $2.00  per  day;  for  principals,  supervisors, 
and  high  school  teachers,  |3.00  per  day. 
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PUPILS 

Sec.  75.  Duties:  Pupils  shall  attend  school  regularly  and  punctu- 
ally; conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  schools;  obey  all 
the  directions  of  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers;  observe 
good  order  and  propriety  In  deportment;  be  diligent  and  earnest  In 
study;  be  respectful  to  teachers,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates; 
refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  profane  or  Indecent  language  or  conduct; 
avoid  all  communication  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation  without 
permission  from  the  teacher;  be  clean  and  neat  In  person  and  attire; 
practice  self-government;  and,  In  short,  to  do  right  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

Sec.  76.  Good  Order:  They  shall  maintain  good  order  and  pro- 
priety of  deportment,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  when  entering 
or  leaving  the  schoolrooms  and  school  promises  at  the  regular  assem- 
blings and  dismissals  of  the  schools.  They  shall  occupy  such  seats  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  teacher;  keep  their  books  clean  and 
free  from  all  unnecessary  marks;  see  that  the  contents  of  their  desks 
are  neatly  arranged;  and  have  a  care  that  the  floor  In  the  vicinity  of 
their  respective  seats  Is  kept  free  of  all  scraps  of  paper  and  other  rubbish. 

Sec.  77.  Conduct  on  the  Road  to  and  from  School:  They  shall  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  toachora  In  going  to  and  from  school.  On 
coming  to  school,  they  shall  come  directly  Into  the  school  yard;  and,  on 
entering  the  halls,  they  shall  pass  directly  to  their  rooms.  They  shall 
refrain  from  rough  play,  pushing,  boisterous  conduct,  and  throwing 
mlsslIeB,  upon  the  grounds,  or  while  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

Sec.  78,  Dliturbing  Property:  They  shall  conform  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  politeness  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  They  shall  not 
enter  the  yard,  garden,  lot,  or  other  property  whatever,  of  any  citizen, 
without  his  permission  or  consent,  during  school  hours,  or  when  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school. 

Sec.  79.  Cleanllnets  and  Neatness:  They  shall  exercise  care  In 
keeping  their  persons  and  clothing  clean  and  neat.  Any  pupil,  coming 
to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness 
of  his  person  or  dress,  or  neatness  of  his  apparel,  may  be  sent  home  to 
be  properly  prepared  for  the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  80.  Books  and  Stationery:  They  shall  be  provided  with  such 
books  and  stationery  as  are  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study,  or  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  Children  whose  parents  are  in  in- 
digent circumstances  will  be  supplied  with  books  by  the  board.  The 
books  may  be  obtained  by  making  application  to  the  principal,  who, 
after  making  careful  Investigation  and  finding  the  c^se  worthy,  shall 
make  requisition  upon  the  superintendent,  certifying  that  the  issue 
of  books  and  supplies  is  necessary  and  proper  under  the  rule. 

Sec.  81.  Loitering  About  School  Premises:  They  shall  not  assemble 
about  the  schoolhouse  or  premises  at  unreasonable  times  before  the  com- 
mencement of  school,  or  remain  after  they  are  dismissed. 

Sec  82.  Remaining  at  Noon:  They  shall  not  remain  In  or  about  the 
school  premises  at  noon,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  principal. 
The  principal  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  pupils  thus  permitted 
to  remain,  together  with  the  reasons  for  such  permission;  and  he  shall 
file  with  the  Janitor  a  list  of  the  names  of  pupils  so  permitted  to  remain. 
Pupils  living  within  ten  squares  of  the  school  building  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  dinners  to  school,  except  In  stormy  weather,  or  by 
special  permission  of  the  principal  for  any  other  proper  reason. 

Sec  83.  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases:  They  shall  not  at- 
tend school  when  affected  with  a  contagious  or  Infectious  disease,  nor 
after  being  exposed  to  such  a  disease,  until  they  bring  certificates  from 
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r«l>iital)U'  physicians  ccrtifyliiK  tluU  tlurc  Is  no  lon^iT  anv  (lall^;l■r  of 
llu-lr  tninsinlttlnn  tlu-  (llsciisc  lo  otlKTH. 

Sec.  84.  Attendance  and  Punctuality:  Tlii-y  »linll  attond  scliool 
regularly  and  punctunlly,  and  shall  not  abHcnt  tboiuHolvca  for  frivolous 
or  unnecessary  reasons.  Any  p\i\>\]  of  compulBory  school  age  who  Is 
absent  or  tardy,  without  a  pood  and  sulllclent  reo-son,  will  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  truant  oHlcer.  If  li<'  be  older  than  the  compulsory  school 
age.  and  Is  habitually  absent  or  tardy,  without  a  good  and  sufllclcnt  rea- 
son, he  may  be  suspended  until  as.surnnce  is  given  that  ho  will  attend 
ri't;ularly  and  jiunctually. 

Sec.  85.  Excuses  for  Absence:  Illness  of  the  pupil,  sickness  or 
death  In  the  family,  or  absences  which  occur  when  the  attendance  of  the 
pupil  would  occasion  serious  or  Imprudent  exposure  of  health,  are  the 
only  legitimate  excuses  for  absenc<'.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  tardiness. 
Upon  returning  to  school  after  being  absent,  the  pupil  shall  bring  an 
excuse,  stating  the  cause  of  absence;  and,  upon  his  failure  or  neglect 
to  do  so,   he  may  be  suspended   unlll   the  excuse  Is  fortlicoralng. 

Sec.  86.  Absence  for  the  Purpose  of  Receiving  Religious  Instruction 
or  Taking  Private  Lessons:  Pupils  may  bo  excused  for  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  religious  Instruction,  or  taking  lessons  In  such 
branches  of  education  as  the  parent  or  guardian  may  desire.  ]>rovlded 
Buch  absence  does  not  materially  affoct  their  regular  studios,  and  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  personally  made  In  advance  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  with  the  superintendent. 

Sec.  87.  Absence  from  Examinations:  Any  pupil  who  shall  know- 
ingly absent  himself  from  any  regular  or  appointed  examination,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  take  such  examination  upon  his  return,  unless  it 
bo  shown  that  such  absence  was  unavoidable;  and  ho  shall  be  recorded 
as  falling  upon  such  examination. 

Sec.  88.  Injuries  to  Property:  Parents  or  guardians  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  Injury  done  by  the  pupils  to  the  buildings,  furniture, 
or  other  property  of  the  schools;  and  no  pupil,  whose  parent  or  guardlaa 
refuses  or  neglects  to  make  due  reparation  for  all  such  damage,  shall 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  89.  Insubordination:  A  pupil  who  Is  willfully  and  persistently 
Insubordinate,  may  be  suspended  or  expelled,  until  satisfactory  assurance 
Is  given  by  the  parent  or  guardian  that  the  pupil  will  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  90.  Firearms:  Any  pupil  carrying  firearms,  or  any  other 
deadly  weapons,  to  school,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  91.  Obscenity:  Any  pupil  who  shall,  on  or  about  the  school 
premises,  make  any  Indecent  exposure  of  his  person,  or  any  obscene 
gesture,  or  use  or  write  any  profane  or  Indecent  language,  draw  any 
obscene  picture  or  representation,  or  knowingly  aid,  in  any  manner,  in 
the  circulation  of  obscene  or  Indecent  writing  or  pictures,  shall  be  liable 
to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  92.  Insulting  Language  or  Conduct:  Any  pupil  who  shall  be 
dlBrespectful  or  Insulting  in  language  or  action  towards  any  teacher  or 
school  ofBcer,  upon  the  street  or  In  any  public  place  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  or  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expul- 
sion, or  such  other  punishment  as  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

Sec.  93.  Suspension:  No  pupil  under  suspension  for  persistent 
Irregular  attendance  and  punctuality,  bad  conduct,  or  lack  of  application 
In  his  studies,  shall  be  readmitted  to  the  schools  until  he  presents  to 
the  principal  a  written  permit  from  the  superintendent  authorizing  hla 
readralsslon. 

Sec.  94.  Criticising,  Upbraiding,  or  Threatening  Teacher:  No  pupil, 
patron,  or  other  person  shall  be  permitted,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils 
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or  tenchcrs,  to  criticise,  upbraid,  or  threaten  a  teacher.     For  persistent 
violation  of  this  rule,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution. 

Sec.  95.  Order  of  Appeal:  In  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  the  order 
of  appeal  shall  be  as  follows:  Prom  pupil  or  patron  to  teacher;  from 
teacher  to  principal;  from  principal  or  supervisor  to  superintendent; 
from  superintendent  to  board  of  education.  Cases  will  not  be  considered 
by  the  bonrd  or  superintendent  until  they  have  first  passed  through  these 
channels  as  Indicated. 

JANITORS 

Sec.  96.  Custodians  of  Buildings  and  Premises:  The  Janitors  are 
the  custodians  of  their  respective  buildings  and  premises;  and,  as  such, 
they  shall  exercise  vigilance  In  caring  for,  preserving,  and  protecting 
them.  They  shall  work  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  principals, 
and  shall  faithfully  execute  their  orders,  as  well  as  those  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  board. 

Sec.  97.  Care  of  Buildings:  They  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  their  respective  buildings  and  the  appurtenances  thereto, 
and  shall  protect  them  against  damage  of  any  character,  or  defacement 
by  carving,  writing,  drawing,  etc.  They  shall  oxcrclao  care  that  the 
roofs  aro  kept  free  of  leaks,  the  windows  properly  glazed  and  closed, 
and  the  doom  securely  fastened. 

Sec.  98.  Care  of  Ground*:  They  shall  keep  the  grounds  In  a  clean 
and  attractive  condition,  free  of  all  rubbish  and  waste-paper,  and  properly 
set  to  grass.  They  shall  mow  the  lawns,  and  see  that  the  shade  trees 
Rre  properly  cared  for  and  protected.  They  shall  see  that  the  lawns 
aro  not  damaged  by  persons  walking  across  them,  children  using  them 
for  playgrounds,  or  In  any  other  manner. 

Sec.  99.  Preparing  Buildings  for  Opening  of  Schools:  Immediately 
before  the  schools  open  each  year  they  shall  wash  the  woodwork  and 
windows,  scrub  the  floors  and  stairs  of  the  buildings,  dust  the  walls  of 
the  schoolrooms,  halls,  and  cloakrooms,  thoroughly  clean  the  water- 
closets  and  basements,  and  In  short,  put  everything  In  and  about  the 
premises  In  a  clean,  sanitary,  and  attractive  condition. 

Sec.  100.  Cleanliness  of  Buildings:  During  the  time  that  the  schools 
are  In  session,  they  shall  each  day  sweep  the  schoolrooms,  halls,  cloak- 
rooms, stairways,  and  water-closets;  and  dust  the  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture, and  clean  the  chalk  gutters.  As  often  as  necessary,  to  keep  them 
In  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  they  shall  mop  or  scrub  the  floors, 
dust  the  walls,  wash  the  woodwork  and  windows,  and  flush  and  scrub 
the  water-closets  and  basements. 

Sec.  101.  Hours  at  Buildings:  They  shall  be  In  attendance  at  their 
respective  buildings  at  all  times  during  school  hours,  unless  sent  else- 
where on  school  business  by  the  principal,  superintendent,  or  board. 
They  shall  remain  in  their  respective  buildings  during  the  noon  inter- 
mission while  the  teachers  are  away  from  the  building,  during  which  time 
they  shall  exercise  an  oversight  over  the  pupils  who  remain,  and  see 
that  they  deport  themselves  properly.  They  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
principal  with  a  list  of  the  pupils  who  have  permission  to  remain,  and 
they  shall  see  that  no  other  persons  assemble  or  loiter  about  the  school 
promises  between  the  time  of  the  forenoon  dismissal  and  1:00  o'clock 
p.  m.  They  shall  be  allowed  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  for  lunch, 
which  thoy  may  take  either  before  or  after  the  noon  intermission.  Should 
an  emergency  arise  which  necessitates  their  absence  from  the  building 
at  other  times  than  those  designated,  they  shall  so  report  to  the  principal, 
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toK<'tli<r  Willi  tlic  cause,  iiiid  llic  timi'  of  their  return;  nnd.  uikjii  rerelvliiR 
his  ixTinlsslon.  they  mny  depart  for  the  tlmo  spocltled. 

Sec.  102.  Heating  Buildings:  They  shall  hnvo  tho  bulldlnps  jirop- 
orly  hcnted  at  S:00  o'clock  n.  m..  and  ranlntaln  them  at  a  uulform  tcm- 
poraturp  of  r.8  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  time  the  schools  are 
In  session.  They  shall  see  that  each  schoolroom  Is  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer, hung  at  about  the  level  of  the  pupils'  faces,  in  a  place  where 
It  will  not  be  affected  by  warm  currents  from  the  heat  radiators,  or  cold 
currents  from  windows  or  doors;  and  they  shall  consult  tho  thermom- 
eters at  frequent  Intervals  during  tho  day  to  see  that  tho  temperature  Is 
maintained  at  the  proper  standard. 

Sec.  103.  Heating  Apparatus:  They  shall  thoroughly  acquaint  them 
selves  with  the  mechanism,  operation,  and  care  of  tho  heating  apparatus, 
to  the  end  that  It  may  be  ojierated  without  Injury  from  overheating,  or 
otherwise,  and  with  economy  In  tho  use  of  fuel.  During  cold  weather 
they  shall  see  that  sulTlclent  heat  Is  maintained  at  night,  on  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  vacations  that  the  water  and  steam  pipes  In  the  buildings 
do  not  freeze  and  burst.  At  the  close  of  tho  schools  In  the  spring,  they 
shall  thoroughly  clean  and  overhaul  the  heating  plants,  and  put  them 
In  shape  for  tho  next  year,  reporting  such  repairs  as  may  be  needed  to 
tho  superintendent  or  board. 

Sec.  104.  Firo  Extinguishers  and  Hose:  They  shall  keep  the  Are 
extinguishers  and  lioso  properly  adjusted  and  ready  for  Instant  use  In 
case  of  (Ire. 

Sec.  105.  Waste  Paper  and  Rubbish:  They  shall  empty  tho  waste 
paper  baskets,  gather  up  all  other  waste  paper  and  rubbish,  and  burn  It 
In  the  furnaces.  Such  rubbish  as  can  not  be  burned,  together  with  the 
ashes  and  cinders  from  the  furnaces,  they  shall  cause  to  be  hauled  away. 

Sec.  106.  Sidewalks  and  Steps:  They  shall  keep  tho  sidewalks  and 
steps  cleanly  swept;  and,  after  a  fall  of  snow  or  sleet,  shall  Immediately 
clear  away  all  snow  or  Ice  deposited  thereon. 

Sec.  107.  Ink  Wells:  They  shall  keep  the  Ink  wells  clean  and  prop- 
erly flUod  with  Ink. 

Sec.  108.  Clocks:  They  shall  wind  the  clocks  at  regular  Intervals, 
and  keep  them  properly  regulated  according  to  standard  time. 

Sec.  lOfl.  Disinfection:  They  shall  Immediately  disinfect  any  school- 
room, or  other  room  or  hall,  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  conta- 
gious or  Infectious  disease.  At  regular  Intervals,  they  shall  disinfect 
the  grade  library  books,  supplementary  readers,  reference  books,  penc'ls, 
and  other  materials  used  by  the  children  In  common.  They  shall  also 
disinfect  the  closets,  or  any  other  part  of  the  building,  whenever  obnox- 
ious odors  are  noticeable. 

Sec.  110.  Repairs:  They  shall  make  such  minor  repairs  as  do  not 
call  for  skill  or  time  beyond  their  capacity  to  do.  All  other  needed  re- 
pairs they  shall  at  once  report  to  the  principal,  superintendent,  or 
board. 

Sec.  111.  Carry  Supplies:  On  each  Monday  morning,  when  the 
schools  are  In  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  principal  or 
superintendent  may  direct,  they  shall  report  at  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  convey  whatever  supplies  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  various 
buildings.  If  there  be  more  supplies  than  they  can  carry,  they  shall 
procure  a  drayman  to  haul  them,  reporting  the  fact,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  drayman,  at  once  to  the  superintendent.  They  shall  also 
convey  such  supplies,  or  other  materials,  as  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent may  direct,  from  the  various  buildings  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  or  from  any  other  source  to  the  buildings. 

Sec.  112.  Flag  Days.  They  shall  display  the  United  States  flag 
upon  the  flagstaff  of  their  respective  buildings  upon  all  flag  days,  and 
at    such    other    times    as    the    principal,    superintendent,    or    board    may 
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direct.  It  Iho  wenther  be  such  that  It  would  Injure  the  flag  to  be  dis- 
played on  the  flagstaff,  they  shall  then  place  It  conspicuously  In  the 
principal  room  or  assembly  hall  of  the  school  building.. 

Sec.  113.  Securing  Doors  and  Windows:  At  5:00  o'clock  p.  m.  on  all 
school  days,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  principal  or  superintendent, 
they  shall  close  and  lock  the  doors  of  their  respective  buildings;  close 
all  of  the  windows,  and  securely  fasten  those  on  the  first  floor  and  In 
the  basement,  and  such  others  as  are  accessible  to  the  fire  escapes  or 
otherwise.  They  shall  keep  the  doors  and  windows  securely  fastened  at 
all  other  times,  unless  they  are  present  to  guard  them. 

Sec.  114.  Fires  and  Lights:  Before  leaving  their  respective  build- 
ings, they  shall  put  out  all  lights,  and  carefully  inspect  the  fires,  and  see 
that  everything  Is  safe. 

Sec.  115.  Visiting  Buildings  When  Schools  are  not  In  Session:  They 
shall  visit  their  respective  buildings  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  each 
day  during  vacations,  to  see  that  everything  pertaining  to  them  Is  In 
proper  order. 

Sec.  116.  Care  of  Premises  During  Vacations:  They  shall  exercise 
a  watchful  care  over  their  respective  buildings  and  premises  during  va- 
cations, keep  the  yards  clear  of  all  litter  and  rubbish,  mow  the  lawns  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  maintain  the  grounds 
In  an  attractive  condition. 

Sec.  117.  Trespassers:  They  shall  permit  no  trespassing  or  loiter- 
ing on  the  school  grounds  or  promises,  nor  allow  boys  to  convert  them 
Into  playgrounds. 

8eo.  118.  Other  Duties:  Thoy  shall  perform  such  other  duties  con- 
nected with  the  care  and  use  of  the  school  property  as  the  principal, 
superintendent,  or  board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

8eo.  119.  Vacations:  Whenever  a  Janitor  desires  a  vacation  from 
hia  duties,  he  shall  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  board;  and, 
with  their  approval,  he  may  be  granted  a  vacation  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

THE  SCHOOLS  - 

Sec.  120.  School  Year:  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  nine  school 
months,  of  four  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  all  holidays  and  vacations. 

Sec.  121.  School  Terms:  The  school  year  shall  be  divided  into  two 
school  terms,  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 

Sec.  122.  Date  of  Opening:  The  schools  shall  open  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September  when  such  day  occurs  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th 
day  of  the  month.  When  the  first  Monday  occurs  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  or 
3rd  day  of  the  month,  the  schools  shall  open  on  the  second  Monday  in 
September.  The  date  of  opening  the  schools  may  be  changed  by  the 
board  at  any  time,  whenever,  In  their  Judgment,  exigencies  render  It 
advisable  to  do  so. 

Sec.  123.  Holidays:  The  schools  shall  be  closed  on  the  following 
days:  Friday  of  the  week  of  the  Huntington  County  Fair;  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  the  day  following;  the  two  weeks  during  which  Christmas  Day 
and  Now  Year's  Day  occur;  Decoration  Day,  when  it  falls  on  a  school 
day;  and  such  other  days  as  the  board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct 
The  schools  may  be  closed  during  the  session  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association,  to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend  that  meeting; 
and  thoy  may  also  be  closed  for  one  and  one-half  days  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  enable  the  teachers  to  close  up  and  make  out  their  records 
and  reports  for  the  term. 

Sec.  124.  Dally  Sessions:  There  shall  be  two  daily  sessions  in  all 
of  the  schools.    The  forenoon  session  shall  begin  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  close 
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at  11:45  n  m.  Ttio  aftiTiiooii  s<'ssk>ii  Hlmll  brdn  nt  l.:in  j..  ni  .  mid  close 
at  4:0(1  ]>  111.  At  Iho  for.'iK.oii  session.  (Irst  Krnrtn  implls  slmll  bo  dis- 
missed nt  11:00  n.  m..  second  mid  third  Rriido  pupils  nt  11:15  a.  ni  .  and 
fourth  iind  fifth  Krndo  pupils  nt  11:^0  a.  m.  At  tho  nfternoon  session, 
first  nnd  spcond  Krnde  pupils  sliull  be  dismissed  at  3:30  p.  m..  third  and 
fourth  Krmlp  pupils  nt  3:45  p.  m. 

Sec.  125.  Department*:  Tho  schools  shall  bo  divided  Into  three 
departments,   viz.:    Frlinnry   schools.   Krmnniar   schools,   and   hiKh   school. 

Sec.  126.  Primary  Schools:  Tho  primary  schools  Bhall  comprise 
the  first,  second,  third,  nnd  fourth  years  of  tho  course. 

Sec.  127.  Grammar  Schools:  The  Krnmmnr  schools  shall  comprise 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  nnd  elKhlh  years  of  tho  course. 

Sec.  128.  High  School:  The  high  school  shnll  comprise  tho  niDtb, 
tenth,  elovenlh,  and  twelfth  years  of  the  course. 

Sec.  129.  Pupils  Entitled  to  Attend:  Children  or  wards  of  actual 
residents  of  the  city,  who  nre  between  tho  apes  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  shall  bo  ndniltted  to  the  schools  free  of  charRO. 

Sec.  130.  Tuition  Pupils:  Children  of  non-residents  may  be  admit- 
ted to  any  of  tho  schools  for  which  they  are  qualified,  If  they  can  be 
accommodated  without  discommoding  resident  pupils,  on  payment  of  the 
loKol  rates  of  tuition  Pupils  who  are  not  regularly  transferred  by  a 
trustee  shnll  pay  the  tuition  In  advance. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Sec.  131.  First  District:  The  first  district  Is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Little  rivor;  on  tho  east  by  First  street  to  Byron  street,  Byron 
street  to  Division  street.  Division  street  to  Guilford  street.  Guilford 
street  to  the  corporation  line;  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  corporation 
line. 

Sec.  132.  Second  District:  The  second  district  Is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  C.  &  E.  R  .  R.;  on  the  south  by  Uttle  river;  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  corporation  line. 

Sec.  133.  Third  District:  The  third  district  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Little  river;  on  the  oast  by  South  Jefferson  street  to  Sophia  street, 
Sophia  street  to  Charles  street,  Charles  street  to  the  corporation  line; 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  corporation  line. 

Sec.  134.  Fourth  District:  The  fourth  district  Is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  South  Jefferson  street  to  Sophia  street,  Sophia  street  to  Charles 
street,  Charles  street  to  the  corporation  lino;  on  the  north  by  Little 
river  to  First  street.  First  street  to  tho  Wabash  R.  R.,  the  Wabash 
R.  R.  to  the  C.  &  E.  R,  R..  the  C.  &  E.  R.  R.  to  Little  river, 
Little  river  to  the  corporation  lino;  on  the  eaat  and  south  by  the  coi^ 
poratlon  line. 

Sec.  135.  Fifth  District:  The  fifth  district  Is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  C.  &  E.  R.  R.;   on  the  south  by  tho  Wabash  R.  R.;    on  the  west  >_ 

by  First  street  to  Byron  street.  Byron  street  to  Division  street.  Division 
street  to  Guilford  street,  Guilford  street  to  tho  corporation  lino;   on  the  i 

north  by  the  corporation  line.  _y^- 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  PUPILS  "         ; 

Sec.   136.     First    District:      All    pupils   In    the    primary   schools    and  ! 

grammar  schools   residing  In   the   first  district  shall   attend   the   Central  ' 

School,  corner  of  North  Jefferson  and  Tipton  streets. 

Sec.   137.     Second    District:      All   pupils   In  the  primary   schools   and 
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the  fifth  nnd  sixth  Krndc  pupils  in  tho  Krammar  schools  residins  in  the 
second  district  shall  attend  the  State  Street  School,  corner  of  State  and 
Condit  streets.  All  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  In  the  grammar 
schools  residing  In  the  second  district  may  attend  any  school  in  whlcti 
those  grades  are  taught  In  which  they  can  bo  best  accommodated. 

Sec.  138.  Third  District:  All  pupils  In  the  primary  schools  and 
grammar  schools  residing  In  tho  third  district  shall  attend  the  William 
Street  School,  corner  of  William  and  Mllllgan  streets. 

Sec.  139.  Fourth  District:  All  pupils  In  the  primary  schools  re- 
siding In  the  fourth  district  shall  attend  the  Allen  Street  School,  corner 
of  Allen  and  Indiana  streets.  All  pupils  In  the  grammar  schools  residing 
In  tho  fourth  district  may  attend  any  school  In  which  those  grades  are 
taught  In  which  they  can  be  best  accommodated. 

Sec.  140.  Fifth  District:  All  pupils  In  the  primary  schools  and 
grammar  schools  residing  In  the  fifth  district  shall  attend  the  Tipton 
Street  School,  corner  of  Tipton  and  Division  streets. 

Sec.  141.  High  School:  All  pupils  In  tho  high  school  residing  In 
any  of  the  districts  of  the  city  shall  attend  the  High  School,  corner  ol 
North  Jefferson  and  Matilda  streets. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  142.  Pupils  Classified  Entering  First  Day:  AJl  pupils  regularly 
classified  In  the  schools  who  enter  on  tho  first  day  of  tho  term  shall 
report  to  tho  teachers  of  tholr  respective  rooms,  who  will  assign  them  to 
their  proper  grades. 

Sec.  143.  Pupils  Not  Classified  Entering  First  Day:  All  pupils  not 
regularly  classified  in  tho  schools  who  enter  on  the  first  day  of  the  term 
shall  report  to  the  principals  of  their  respective  schools,  who  will  assign 
them  to  their  proper  grades. 

See. -144.  Pupils  Entering  After  First  Day:  All  pupils  who  enter 
after  the  first  day  of  the  term  shall  report  to  the  principals  of  their 
respective  schools,  who  will  assign  them  to  their  proper  grades. 

Sec.  145.  Pupils  Who  Have  Never  Attended  School:  All  pupils  who 
have  not  attended  school  for  at  least  one  term  who  will  attain  the  age 
of  six  years  before  the  middle  of  the  current  term  shall  be  admitted 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  term,  and  not  later. 

Sec.  146.  Pupils  Who  have  Attended  School:  All  pupils  who  have 
attended  school  for  at  least  one  term  shall  be  admitted  at  any  time. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  147.  Regularity  and  Punctuality:  Regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance of  pupils  Is  necessary  to  the  best  progress  In  their  studies.  Pupils 
who  fall  behind  their  classes  on  account  of  absence  from  school  will  be 
demoted  to  the  next  lower  grade  whenever  the  best  Interests  of  the 
classes  or  pupils  demand  It. 

Sec.  148.  Excuses:  Pupils  will  not  be  excused  for  absence  except 
on  personal  or  written  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  then  only 
for  proper  and  sufficient  reasons.  Tho  only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence 
Is  sickness  or  death  In  the  family,  or  severe  weather,  such  as  would 
Jeopardize  the  health  of  the  pupils.  A  pupil  present  at  school  will  not 
be  excused  before  tho  time  for  dismissal,  unless  he  be  sick  or  Injured, 
except  on   personal  or  written   request  of  the  parent  or  guardian,   and 
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thon  only  for  Rood  and  sufflclont  ri'iinons.  which  must  bo  Rtntcd  In 
the  ro(iucst 

Sec.  149.  Tardiness:  There  Is  no  loKltlniato  excuse  for  tBrdlncSB. 
Whenever  conditions  arise  tlint  render  It  Imposslblo  for  a  pupil  to  be 
present  nt  the  appointed  time,  the  pnrent  or  fcunrdlnn  shnll  communicate 
with  the  teacher  or  principal  before  the  time  for  the  opening  of  school; 
and.  If  a  proiier  and  sufficient  reason  bo  given,  the  teacher  or  principal 
may  sot  a  time,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  session,  for  the  pupil 
to  bo  present.  If  he  be  present  at  or  before  the  time  set,  ho  Is  not 
tardy;  If  he  come  later  than  the  time  set,  but  before  the  middle  of  the 
session,  he  Is  tardy;  if  he  come  after  the  middle  of  the  scssIod,  he 
shall  bo  recorded  as  absent.  Instead  of  tardy. 

Sec.  150.  Half-Session  Necessary  to  Attendance:  If  a  pupil  come 
to  school  after  the  middle  of  the  session,  ho  shall  not  bo  recorded  as 
present  at  all,  but  absent  the  entire  session.  If  ho  leave  school  before 
the  middle  of  the  session,  and  does  not  return  to  make  up  a  total  attend- 
ance equal  to  one-half  of  the  session,  he  shall  not  be  recorded  as  present 
at  all,  but  absent  the  entire  session.  A  pupil  may  be  excused,  for  proper 
and  sufflclent  reasons,  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  the  session,  not 
greater  In  total  than  one-half  of  the  session,  and  be  recorded  as  present 
the  entire  session.  A  pupil  must  be  actually  present  for  at  least  one-haJf 
of  the  session  to  bo  recorded  as  present  at  all. 

Sec.  151.  Report  to  Truant  Officer:  All  cases  of  unexcused  absence 
and  tardiness,  except  those  occurring  In  the  high  school,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  truant  otncer  by  the  teacher  or  principal  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  They  may  bo  reported  earlier,  whenever,  In  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  or  principal,  It  may  seem  desirable  or  expedient. 


FLAG  DAYS 


First  Monday  of  September Labor  Day 

First  Day  of  First  Term Opening  of  Schools 

October  12tb Discovery  of  America 

Last  Thursday  of  November Thanksgiving  Day 

December  lltb Admission  of  Indiana 

December  25th Cbrlstmas  Day 

January  Ist New  Year's  Day 

First  Day  of  Second  Term Opening  of  Second  Term 

February  12th Lincoln's  Birthday 

February  22nd Washington's  Birthday 

March  4th  (Every  Fourth  Year) Inauguration  of  President 

May  6th Organization  of  Huntington  County 

May  80th  (Half-Maat) Memorial  Day 

June  14th Adoption  of  TlAg 

July  4th Declaration  of  Independence 

The  day  of  any  general,  national,  or  state  election. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  school  ofBcer,  an  ex-school  officer,  or  a 
teacher,  the  flags  of  all  school  buildings  shall  be  placed  at  half-mast 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  pupil,  the  flag  of  the  school  building  which 
the  pupil  attended  shall  be  placed  at  half-mast  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

Such  other  days  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordered  by  the  board. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

By  Samuel  M.  Sayler,  Member  of  Executive  Committee 
Men  and  women  with  unselfish,  altruistic  motives  and  Ideals  always 
build  better  and  broader  than  their  vision.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
this  truth  lies  In  the  fact  that  others  who  follow  In  their  wake  use  the 
finished  product  of  the  former  only  as  a  foundation  for  their  own  altruis- 
tic endeavors.  If  the  band  of  public  spirited  citizens  and  teachers  of 
the  small  city  of  Huntington  ^%ho  founded  the  Public  School  Library  had 
been  asked  at  their  first  meeting,  June  2.  1874.  to  look  ahead  thirtyllvo 
years  and  describe  the  library  which  they  had  It  In  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  establish,  the  present  City  Free  Library  of  Huntington  would 
have  far  exceeded  their  most  extravagant  Ideal. 

The  first  meeting  was  entirely  preliminary  to  any  organization.  Dr. 
Jamos  Baldwin,  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  was  the  chairman 
of  the  meellnp.  and  Dr.  Abner  H.  Shaffer,  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
School  Trustees,  was  the  secretary.  At  the  first  meeting,  a  committee 
consisting  of  James   Paldwln,  John   F.   Moses,   Richard   C.    McCain,   and 
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Miss  Ell/.n  A.  Collins,  wns  nppolnticl  to  pripnn-  mid  nMiort  to  a  meeting 
to  bi'  luld.  .luiio  ;•.  1S74.  n  roiistltiitloii.  The  nieetiiiB  laid  June  9tli  per- 
fected a  iieriiiiiiieiit  orgiinlziitlon. 

The  i<rennihle  bo  cosently  states  tlie  One  puriiose  of  the  founders, 
and  so  well  sets  forth  the  ediicntlonnl  conditions  of  the  city  at  that  lime, 
that   I   <niote  somewhat   at   lenRtli   from  It: 

•Wlureas.  our  system  of  education  In  the  Public  Schools,  although 
admirable  In  Us  plan  and  effective  within  Its  proper  sphere,  nevertheless 
embraces  only  the  mere  elements  of  learning  and  stops  Just  as  soon  as 
the  foundation  of  an  education  is  laid;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  something  supplemental  Is  demanded, 
which  shall  enable  the  youth  now  attending  school  to  complete  the  super- 
structure of  their  education,  and  which  shall  serve  as  a  means  of  cul- 
ture and  Improvement  accessible  to  all  and  available  through  life. 

"Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  i^stabllsh  and  found  a  Library 
which  shall  forever  be  an  appurtenance  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
of  Huntington,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  furnish  the  supplemental 
moans  of  culture  and  Improvement  spoken  of  obove." 

The  membership  of  the  Public  School  Library  Association  consisted 
of  life  members  and  yearly  members,  the  difference  being  In  the  fart  that 
life  members  paid  the  aggregate  sum  of  $12.00  Into  the  treasury,  In  quar- 
terly payments  of  $1.00  each,  and  the  yearly  members  the  sum  of  $2.00, 
In  quarterly  payments  of  60  cents  each.  ilon.  H.  n.  Sayler  leads  the 
list  of  life  members,  as  published  In  the  hirst  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  J'ubllc  Schools.  The  first  olllcers  were  as  follows: 
Jamei  Ilaldwln,  President:  William  McOrow.  Vice  Pn-sldont:  .Miss  Me- 
llnda  M.  Kmbreo.  Secretary:  Enos  T.  Taylor,  Treasurer:  all  of  whom, 
by  virtue  of  tholr  olTlceg.  wore  membors  of  the  Doard  of  Managers.  The 
other  members  of  the  first  Hoard  of  Managers  wore  John  Roche.  John 
F.  Moses.  Thomas  Hums,  and  ^llss  Ellra  A.  Collins. 

There  were  sixty-two  life  members  of  the  Public  School  Library  Asso- 
ciation, from  Its  inception  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  City  F>ee 
Library.  Of  this  number,  twenty-four  are  known  to  have  departed  this 
life,  twenty-three  have  changed  their  places  of  residence  from  Huntington, 
and  the  following  twelve  persons  still  live  In  the  city  and  Its  Immediate 
vicinity:  Thomas  Burns,  John  Kenower,  Wesley  W.  Hawley.  Boston  H. 
B.  Orayston.  Aurellus  S.  Kopp.  John  C.  Altman,  Joseph  H.  Hegner,  Duell 
M.  Cobb,  W.  R.  Purvlance,  James  H.  Ewlng,  James  B.  Kenner.  and 
George  McCartney. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools 
of  Huntington  makes  a  detailed  report  of  the  number  of  volumes  In  the 
r>ubllc  School  Library,  and  shows  that  there  were  In  the  Library  ],24S 
volumes,  of  which  112  were  History,  129  Science,  607  cyclopaedias  and 
other  books  of  reference,  57  Travels,  75  Fiction,  etc.  The  very  rapid 
growth  of  the  Library  In  Its  early  history  was  occasioned  by  the  merglns 
with  It  of  the  Mechanics  and  \yorklng  Men's  Library  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  established  through  the  benefaction  of  William  McClure,  who 
founded  the  famous  New  Harmony  Library  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
and  who  died  at  San  Angel,  Mexico,  March  23,  1840.  Many  libraries  were 
established  over  the  State  of  Indiana  through  this  benefaction,  and  they 
became  the  foundations  for  many  fine  public  libraries  In  the  state. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Public  School  Library,  great  gastronomic 
patriotism  and  fervor  were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Huntington.  In  the  number  of  festivals,  oyster  suppers,  and  feasts,  at 
25  cents  admission,  which  were  given  In  behalf  of  the  Library.  The 
writer  vividly  recalls  the  famous  "Necktie  Social."  given  at  the  hall  of 
the  Ci'ntral  School  building,  then  the  principal  school  building  of  the 
city:  "ud  how  Housman's  Famous  Silver  Band  called  the  good  citizens  of 
Huntington  together  for  the  occasion;  and  how  one  of  our  present  i)roml- 
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nent  bankers  was  an  Indispensable  operator  on  one  of  the  horns  in  that  band. 
In  speaking  of  the  band  to-day,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  this 
banker  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  organization;  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  made,  "Why,  he  can't  sing  a  note;"  to  which  suggestion  the 
answer  was  made,  "That  was  the  reason  he  was  In  the  band,  he  made 
the  Instrument  do  It." 

The  "Necktie  Social"  was  one  of  the  landmarks  In  the  development 
of  the  Library,  being  the  first  entertainment  given  in  behalf  of  it,  and 
occurring  Oct.  23,  1874.  It  was  a  great  financial  success,  netting  170.17 
for  the  Library.  The  old  band  boys,  by  their  music,  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  success  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  event  Is  remembered 
by  very  many  of  the  older  citizens.  What  a  fine  thing  It  would  be  If  all 
of  the  old  band  boys  and  the  first  ofilcers  and  members  of  the  Library 
Association  could  agnln  be  gathered  together,  to  render  and  listen  to 
one  of  the  favorite  old  pieces  of  band  music — one  which,  doubtless, 
was  rendered  on  that  famous  evening,  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming." 

The  writer  confesses  that  once  In  a  great  while  he  grows  reminis- 
cent; and,  though  It  savors  somewhat  of  the  suspicion  that  he  is  growing 
Just  a  little  bit  older,  yet,  when  he  does  get  In  such  a  reminiscent  mood, 
he  ventures  the  suggestion  that  those  old  band  times  were  Just  a  little 
sweeter  than  they  now  are. 

The  first  librarian  was  Miss  Mellnda  M.  Embree,  a  teacher  In  the 
public  schools.  She  held  the  position  from  the  date  of  the  organization 
until  February  1,  1875.  During  the  first  months,  the  Library  was  used 
only  as  a  reading  room  and  reference  library,  and  was  not  opened  as  a 
circulating  library  until  January  20,  1876.  On  February  1,  1875,  Miss 
Eliza  A.  Collins  was  elected  secretary,  and  became  the  first  librarian 
who  assumed  any  of  the  active  duties  of  the  office.  She  was  a  teacher 
of  great  merit,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
library  movement.  She  served  one  year,  when  she  was  called  to  Indi- 
anapolis, as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  remained 
there  until  her  death. 

The  next  librarian  was  James  Roche.  He  was  a  brother  of  John 
Roche,  and  had  for  many  years  been  the  librarian  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Worklngmen'B  Library.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Informed  men  who  ever 
lived  In  the  county,  but  a  serious  impediment  in  bis  speech  made  him 
a  recluse,  and  he  could  only  be  tolled  away  from  bis  home  by  his  great 
love  for  the  Library.  It  is  said  that  he  had  read  every  book  In  the 
Mechanics  and  Worklngmen'B  Library,  being  many  more  than  1,000 
volumes.  He  remained  librarian  until  January,  1886,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Mary  Hawley,  who  served  until  January,  1887. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Library  lagged  aomewbat  after  Superin- 
tendent Baldwin  left  Huntington,  in  1888,  until  1887.  In  January  of  that 
year,  the  following  persons  were  chosen  as  Board  of  Managers:  Enoch 
G.  Thomas,  Miss  Alice  Moore— now  Mrs.  I*  P.  Boyle,  of  Chicago — R. 
0.  Griffith,  8.  M.  Sayler,  William  Bell,  J.  0.  Altman,  William  McGrew, 
and  William  Ewlng.  They  elected  E.  O.  ThomM,  President;  William 
Bell,  Vice  President;  Miss  Alice  Moore,  Treasurer;  and  8.  M.  Sayler. 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1887-88,  Mr.  Robert  I.  Hamil- 
ton entered  upon  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  The 
last  named  committee  made  an  effort  to  get  the  City  Council  of  the  city 
to  take  over  the  Library  and  maintain  it.  This  effort  failed.  During 
the  years  1887.  1888,  and  1889,  the  writer  was  the  attorney  for  the  Board 
of  School  Trustees.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  above  named  Board  of 
Managers,  seconded  by  the  individual  efforts  of  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton  ana 
the  writer  as  attorney  for  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  a  way  was 
planned  by  which,  on  April  24,  1889,  the  School  Board  established  the 
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l.lbriiry.  Hon.  Siiimi.l  McC'iuiKboy.  and  Mussrs.  K.  K.  Alliii  ond  James 
U.  Slack  coiiHlltutod  the  Hoard. 

Tho  Library  was  orBaiilzod  iiiidor  tlio  law  rclntint:  to  the  ostab- 
IlHhiiu'iit  of  libraries  In  couiuTllon  wllli  tin-  common  scliools  of  cities, 
approved  March  5.  18S3,  and  secllouH  4526  and  4r.2G  of  the  Itevlsed 
Statutes  of  1881.  Hy  an  or<!cr  of  the  Hoard,  the  active  inanaKement  of 
the  I^lbrary  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  the  sui)erlntendent  of  the  city  scliools.  as  chairman,  and  two  citizens 
of  each  ward  In  tho  city,  to  be  ai>polnted  for  two  years,  except  the  first 
committee,  half  of  whom  were  to  serve  one  year,  and  the  other  half 
two  years.  This  committee  Is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Hoard  of 
School  Trustees  In  all  of  Us  acts;  but  tlu>  practical  operation  of  the  plan 
results  In  the  committee  inTformliiK  all  of  the  dulli'S  coucenilnn  tho 
library,  and  a  resolution  of  approval  by  the  Hoard  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

When  the  Free  Library  was  first  orsanlzed,  there  were  three  wards 
In  the  city.  These  have  now  Increased  to  flvo,  and  the  membership 
has  Increased  from  seven  to  eleven. 

Supt.  n.  L  Hamilton  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  committee  under 
the  reorKanlzatlon,  and  he  held  that  position  until  1903,  since  which  time 
Supt.  William  P.  Hart  has  been  chairman. 

The  first  librarian  was  Miss  Ma>;t;lo  C.  Dalley,  who  served  In  that 
capacity  from  A\iKU9t,  1889,  to  AuKust.  1.S'.I8.  The  next  librarian  was 
MlBB  Lyle  Harter,  who  served  from  AuRust,  18!*8,  to  IX-cember.  1904,  since 
which  time  Mlsu  Winifred  F.  Tlcer  has  been  librarian. 

Mlfls  Winifred  F.  Tlcer  was  asBlstant  librarian  from  Oct.  22,  1900, 
to  July.  1906.  Miss  I'rUcllla  J.  McArthur  was  second  assistant  librarian 
from  January.  1906,  until  July,  1906,  when  she  became  assistant  librarian; 
and  she  has  served  In  that  capacity  iintll  tho  present  time.  Miss  May  I. 
Smith  has  been  second  assistant  librarian  since  February  1,  1906. 

Mr.  Ezra  T.  Lee  was  the  first  vlco  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  Mrs.  Edna  B.  Felter  was  chosen  his 
successor  on  his  retirement  from  the  committee  In  1896.  Mrs.  Felter 
has  held  the  position  from  that  date  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Sayler  was  the  first  secretary,  and  served  until  April, 
1896.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ftank  Guthrie,  who  was  secretary  until 
May,  1901.  Mr.  John  Q.  Cllne  was  elected  In  May,  1901,  and  served 
until  April,  1903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Spencer,  who 
served  until  July,  1905,  when  Mr.  Herman  E.  Taylor  was  chosen  his 
successor,  and  he  has  acted  In  that  capacity  until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  John  Frash  was  the  first  treasurer,  and  acted  In  that  capacity 
until  his  retirement  from  the  committee  In  1896.  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Ford  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  held  the  office  until  April,  1908,  when  Mr. 
Peter  Martin  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  he  Is  the  present  treasurer 
of  the  committee. 

The  following  named  persoirs  have  been  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  City  Free  Library  at  various  times  since  Its  re-estab- 
llshment:  B.  F.  Ibach,  Dr.  B.  H.  B.  Grayston.  E.  T.  Lee.  John  Frash. 
O.  W.  Whitelock.  S.  M.  Sayler.  Miss  Mary  B.  Cox.  Mrs.  Edna  B.  Felter. 
Miss  Josephine  Cox,  J.  W.  Ford,  S.  E.  Cook.  W.  A.  Branyan,  J.  Q.  Cllne. 
M.  L.  Spencer,  Dr.  Helen  K.  Mcllvalne,  Herman  E.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Ida  C. 
Rolchenbach.  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Sexton,  Mrs.  Anna  Balfour,  James  Kennedy, 
H.  I.  YounK,  C.  K.  Lucas,  J.  H.  Hcaston.  Eben  Lesh.  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
Glbney,  M.  W.  Moore,  Peter  Martin,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  and  W.  P.  Hart. 

In  the  year  1902.  Hon.  Andrew  Carneglo  gave  to  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees  of  the  City  of  Huntington  the  sum  of  $25,000.00  with  which  to 
build  a  library  building,  on  the  condition  that  at  least  $2,500.00  per  year 
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should  be  expended  by  the  School  City  of  Huntlnpton  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Library;  nnd  nlso  that  the  city  provide  suitable  grounds 
on  which  to  build  the  building.  These  conditions  were  complied  with, 
and  the  present  beautiful  and  commodious  library  building  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  Saturday  evening.  February  21,  1903. 

That  the  conditions  have  been  liberally  complied  with  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  tax  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  for  the 
year  1908,  and  available  for  1909.  Is  eight  cents  on  the  JIOO.OO  valuation 
in  the  city,  and  will  yield  the  approximate  sum  of  $3,800.00. 

In  the  month  of  nocember.  1902.  the  name  of  the  Library  was 
changed  to  City  Free  Library.  A  tablet  stating  the  gift  of  Hon.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  building.  This  beautiful 
building.  wlt"h  Its  furniture  as  It  now  stands,  represents  an  expenditure 
of  about  $28,000.00.  It  Is  an  Ideal  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  library, 
and  has  been  chosen  several  times  by  experts  as  the  Ideal  type  of 
a  library  building. 

The  selection  of  books  has  been  In  the  hands  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  great  care  has  boon  exercised  in  the  purchases  which  have 
been  made.  The  Library  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  choicest  and 
best  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  Ideal  of  the  committee  Is  to  provide 
such  a  library  as  will  furnish  the  answer  to  any  Intelligent,  useful.  In- 
quiry, whether  In  science,  art,  history,  travel,  or  literature,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  rare  collection  of  most  valuable  books.  The  number  of 
bound  volumes  in  the  Library  is  1C.034,  and  there  are  about  3,000  pam- 
phlets. A  dictionary  card  catalogue  of  the  Library  is  being  made,  and  now 
numbers  about  30.000  cards.  The  circulation  of  the  Library  since  1889 
aggregates  632.116  volumes,  and  the  number  of  books  purchased  Is  14,186. 

The  City  Free  Library  is  nn  institution  of  which  the  whole  city  of 
Huntington  is  justly  proud;  and  .wo,  who  have  aided  In  directing  Its 
growth,  look  forward  to  a  still  more  abundant  realization  of  our  most 
cherished  hopes  for  the  success  and  growth  of  this  beautiful  and  com- 
modious library. 

REPORT  OF  UBRARIAN 

Office  of  the  Librarian,         ) 

Huntington,  Indiana.     ) 

August  1,  1S08.) 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Free  Library : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the 
Huntington  City  Free  Library  for  the  five  years  ending  July  81,  1908. 

In  reporting  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  City  Free  Library  for 
the  past  five  years,  special  notice  must  be  given  to  tbe-reference  work, 
which  has  been  steadily  pushed  to  the  front  until  It  Is  now  recognized 
by  our  library  force  as  the  most  Important  factor  In  our  everyday  library 
life. 

Seventy-eight  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  on  file  In  the  general 
reading  room,  classified  as  follows: 

PERIODICALS   IN   LIBRARY. 

Number  of   Magazines,    Quarterly 7 

Number  of  Magazines,   Bl-Monthly 2 

Number  of  Magazines,  Monthly 42 

Number  of  Magazines,  Semi-Monthly 1 

Number  of  Magazines,  Weekly 14 

Number  of  Newspapers,  Weekly 3 


Niinilior  of   Ncwsimpors.   S.-ml\V.TUIy 0 

Niiinlicr   of    NrwspapiTS.    Dally 5 

NiiliilxT   of    UcIIkUhis    Miik-a/.lii.-s 4 

Total     78 

Tins,.  p,-rlotll<-als  arc  bound  al  llu-  ciul  of  tlii'  year,  ami  jiland  upon 
tlio  sliflvi's  for  ri-fiTciiic  upon  nil  uplodali-  (pu'stloiis.  The  library 
now  contains  over  sixteen  liundn-d  bound  voluiui-s  of  niaKazlncs  and 
ncwspaiMTs.  which  nro  constantly  used  by  tlio  rending  luibllc  for  all 
kinds  of  rcfcronco  work.  Huslncss  men.  hisli  school  studc^nts.  llti-rary 
<lubs.  churcli  workers,  and  the  laborlnK  men  of  the  city  dally  seek  Infor- 
mation, which  Is  rendlb'  accesslt)Io  by  the  use  of  our  cumulative  Index 
and  readers'  Kulde  to  iierlodlcal  literature. 

We  are  doliiK.  and  have  lieen  doliiK.  everything  possible  to  cncouraKo 
the  yoiMiK  i)ooi)Ie  to  use  the  llbraiy.  Much  mlnht  be  said  on  tlio  subject 
of  how  to  nianace  the  children's  room  of  a  library  without  n  si)eclal 
children's  librarian.  We  have  liad  many  experiences  In  this  line  of 
work.  The  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  ).ll)rary  has  made  many 
thluKs  possible  that  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  the  children's 
room  been  thrust  to  one  side,  or  been  i>laced  downstairs. 

The  first  of  December  of  (•ach  year,  all  books  contalnlnR  Christmas 
Ktorica,  Christmas  jioetry.  and  nrllcles  pertalnluK  to  Christmas  customs 
arc  covered  with  a  tenipornry  bindint:  of  red  canvas,  and  jilaced  In  a 
revolving  book-case  at  the  entrance  of  the  children's  room.  Here  they 
nro  examined  with  lovlnK.  eager  eyes  by  child  and  teacher,  until  the 
holiday  Hoiuion  Ir  over. 

WashhiKton'M  birthday  and  Lincoln's  l>lrthday  nro  celebrated  In  the 
usual  manner.  TIcturpH  and  btilletliiH  llluHtrntlng  the  life  of  each  are 
I)lac<'il  In  consplcviouH  parts  of  the  room. 

One  year  we  made  a  liny  Abraham  Lincoln  loK  cabin,  and  placed  It 
on  exhibition  In  the  children's  room  for  ten  days  before  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. The  directions  for  makliiK  this  cabin  were  found  In  one  of  the 
Di-ard  Handy  Books.  It  was  mado  of  twigs,  and  Rluod  to  a  board  2 
foot  by  2Vi  feet.  Moss  was  laid  on  the  board  to  represent  grass.  The 
chimney  was  made  of  matches,  plastered  with  putty.  This  pleased  the 
children  more  than  anything  we  have  ever  attempted. 


Addition*  to  the   Library  Durinfl  the  Past  Five  Years 


190>-O4 

465 
20 
22 

IW-OS 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907  08'  Total 

950 
13 
167 

699 

8 

167 

744 
30 
162 

806  1  3664 

Total  Volumes  Added 

507 

1130 

874 

936 

•  953      440S 

We  do  not  have  a  regular  story  hour;  but,  on  different  occasions, 
we  have  entertained  the  school  children  at  the  Library.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  those  ontertalnmentB  was  one  October,  when  the  assembly 
room  upstairs  was  gaily  decorated  with  corn  shocks,  pumpkins,  and 
big  black  cats,  and  stories  were  told  to  the  various  grades  of  the  city 
public  schools.  During  this  week,  six  hundred  children  listened  to  tales 
of  Halloween,  pumpkin  stories,  and  stories  of  chivalry,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  fifth  and  sixth  grade  boy  and  girl.     Each  child  was 
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given  a  bookmark,  containing  a  list  of  good  books  to  be  found  in  the 
library.  Our  chief  purpose  in  giving  these  entertainments  is  to  attract 
the  children  to  the  Library,  interest  them  In  Its  work,  and  cultivate  In 
them  the  habit  of  coming  to  it  and  using  it. 

Number  of  Bound  Volumes  In   Library 


19W-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

190<KI7 

1907-06 

Average 

Number  First  of  Year 

11901 

507 

12408 
1130 

13538 
874 

14412 
936 

1S348 
958 

13521 

Added  During  Year 

881 

12408 
80 

13538 
258 

14412 
84 

15348 
40 

16306 

272 

Withdrawn  During  Year 

146 

12328 

13280 

14328 

15308 

16034 

14256 

Number  of  Membership  Cards  Issued  for  the  Past  Five  Years 

Number  of  Cards  Issued  in   1903-04 1061 

Number  of  Cards  Issued  In  1904-05 1453 

Number  of  Cards  Issued  In  1905-06 1343 

Number  of  Cards  Issued  In  1906-07 1569 

Number  of  Cards  Issued  In  1907-08 1288 

Total  Cards  Issued  In  Five  Years 6714 

Average  per  Year 1343 

When  the  first  warm  days  of  summer  come,  and  the  busy,  hard 
worker  of  the  year  begins  to  think  about  his  vacation,  we  place  In  the 
entrance  of  the  building  an  attractive  bulleUn,  with  pictures  upon  It  of 
cool  mountain  glades,  sparkling  springs  with  brook  trout,  the  lashing 
waves  of  the  seashore,  the  mountainside  with  Its  game  tor  the  hunter, 
BO  that  the  reader  may  decide  for  himself,  with  our  aid,  the  spot  most 
dear  to  his  heart  and  within  the  compass  of  his  purse.  Printed  upon  the 
bulletin  Is  the  suggestion,  that  If  he  can  not  take  a  vacation,  he  can  at 
least  read  and  enjoy  our  many  beautifully  Illustrated  books  of  travel, 
which  will  take  him  to  many  strange  and  wonderful  places  he  wooll 
wish  to  visit,  without  any  cost  whatever. 

Average  Circulation  for  the  Past  Five  Year* 


1903-04 

190MM 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-48 

At«,«< 

Days  Library  Was  Open 

306 

307 

306 

306 

307 

306 

Largest  Daily  Circulation 

211 

224 

238 

280 

223 

235 

Smallest  Daily  Circulation 

24 

29 

22 

28 

26 

26 

Average  Daily  Circulation 

82 

100 

107 

109 

103 

100 

2V93 

3425 

3666 

3391 

3416 

3338 

Smallest  Monthly  Circulation... 

1683 

1728 

1928 

1890 

1908 

1827 

Average  Monthly  Circulation. . . 

2097 

2565 

2737 

2786 

2641 

2S6S 

25160 

30785 

32838 

33431 

31699 

30783 

Citt/  Free  l.ihrnri/ 


WlilK>  rntnloKliiK  an  unused  soctldii  of  tin'  l.llirary,  a  miinluT  of 
old  books  wcr.-  fouiul.  which  suKK^'stcd  thi-  Idi-u  of  hu\lll^:  an  ixhililtlon 
of  old  books  lo  utlriirt  iHHiplf  to  the  I,lbrnry.  Th<-  cithlbUlon  opi-nt-d 
wltli  thirty  nvc  or  forty  books  lonnod  by  tin-  cltl/.fiis.  We  also  had  nil 
nttrnctlvo  display  of  autogrnpliB  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  loaned  by  MIhh  Hlldrclh  llolney,  of  this  city.  The  oldest  volume 
loaned  was  printed  in  1C84.  Tlio  oldest  book  In  the  Library  Is  n  volume 
of  MontalKno'B  Travels  In  Italy,  jirlnted  In  1774  This  exhibition  brought 
many  peojilo  to  the  Library,  and  resulted  In  the  <lonallon  of  several  old 
volumes. 


Classified  Circulation  for  the  Past  Five  Years 


190J-04 

4H 
(.S7 

S'> 
267 
207 

270 
l.'io 

yio 

11S2 
21240 

25160 

1904-O.S 

f.5 

624 

97 

24'» 

24H 

3 

291 

1S4 

211 

ll'MI 

2076 

25577 

30785 

5, 

716 

77 

2<»9 

314 

5 

343 

1H5 

270 

1237 

2381 

26'KjO 

32838 

338 
443 
5 
340 
164 
294 
1348 
2262 
27385 

33431 

l'«7-l.S 

(..=; 

7(,i 
102 
328 
?3<. 

37'; 
170 
352 
1.W7 
19M 
25«.65 

31699 

A..r„« 

nu,^r.iyhy 

F'hilosophv. 

6<l.^ 
83 

296 

Philolopy 

Science 

Useful  Arts 

32^ 
161 

History.. 

1965 

Fiction 

25365 

Beginning  In  January  of  each  year,  we  post  bulletins  of  tho  birds 
which  stay  In  or  come  to  Indiana  each  month.  These  bulletins  consist 
of  attractively  arranged  pictures  of  birds,  and  little  verses  describing 
the  birds,  and  they  are  changed  each  month.  All  books  about  birds  are 
placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  bulletins. 

In  February,  1906,  we  began  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
catalog  cards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  uncataloged  books  In  the  Library 
were  recorded  by  this  method.  The  catalog  Is  now  nearly  complete, 
the  books  of  the  children's  department  being  at  present  In  the  hands 
of  the  cataloger. 

In  September.  1907,  the  teachers  of  the  city  public  schools  were 
Invited  to  the  Library  to  meet  the  librarians  and  the  members  of  the 
Library  Board.  About  forty-five  teachers  responded  to  this  Invitation, 
and  a  short  social  hour  was  spent;  after  which,  each  Instructor  was  pre- 
sented with  lists  of  good  books  to  be  found  In  the  Library  on  King 
Arthur,  chivalry,  Indiana,  etc.  Over  one  hundred  picture  bulletins  were 
on  exhibition  In  the  assembly  room,  and  lists  were  given  each  teacher, 
with  explanations  that  these  bulletins  were  for  circulation  throughout 
tho  schools  and  clubs  of  the  city. 

This  winter,  each  teacher  In  the  city  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
Matilda  Zelgler  Magazine  for  the  mind,  with  the  hope  that  more  of 
these  deprived  persons  might  be  reached  and  benefitted.  This  magazine 
Is  sent  free  to  all  blind  persons  In  the  United  States,  and  the  publishers 
are  desirous  of  receiving  the  names  and  postofflce  addresses  of  all  such 
persona.     Mrs.  Zelgler  does  this  great  work  In  memory  of  her  husband. 
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who  (lied  n  fi'W  yours  ll^;o.  Tlio  Iim>;n7.iiii'  is  priiili'd  in  tw 
tji)c.  the  Amcrlciin  Ilrnillo.  niui  the  New  York  Tolnt.  both  of 
rociMveil  nt  the  City  I'tep  l^ibniry  ciicli  month. 

Summary  of  Circulation  for  the  Past   Five  Years 


Renewals.... 
Net  Tot; 


.   'lOOO  1  10814  1()8S')  .  lOliTO   i)(.65 
.  I  181)0  I  2442   27()')  1  2879   2879 


30785  I  32838  '  33431  31699 
SV)  I   574  ,   593 1   346 


302(>6  I  32264  1  32838  i  31.V53 


15158 
28(J 

10208 
2554 


Wc  liavo  ri'contly  added  to  tlio  Library  n  new  method  of  Instruction 
and  ontortalntnent.  In  the  form  of  stereosroplc  views.  Wo  now  have 
four  sets  of  the  Underwood  i)lctures,  as  follows:  one  hundred  views  of 
Switzerland;  seventy-two  views  of  Japan;  eighteen  views  of  the  Khino; 
and  twenty-four  views  of  Holland.  Those  views,  with  the  stereoscope,  are 
loaned  to  the  teachers,  to  the  clubs,  and  to  Individual  patrons  of  tho 
Library,  n]>on  promise  of  good  care  and  safe  return.  It  Is  tho  Intention 
of  those  In  charge  to  add  to  this  collection  when  possible. 

All  of  tho  librarians  are  kept  busy  with  tho  circulating  and  refer- 
ence work  and  card  cataloging.  Tho  Library  Board  has  been  most  faith- 
ful In  Its  efforts  to  give  to  tho  public  an  Institution  of  which  tho  city 
should  bo  proud.  Through  their  help,  many  things  have  been  accom- 
plished In  library  work  which  keep  the  Institution  in  touch  with  all 
modern  methods  of  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WINIFRED  FLEMING  TICER,  Librarian. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


1.  The  Library  shall  be  open  on  all  days  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  9:00 
p.  m.,  except  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
and  such  other  days  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to 
time  determine. 

2.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library,  the  books,  and 
other  property  belonging  thereto,  and  shall  bo  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  such  books  and  property,  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Library,  and 
for  tho  preservation  of  order  therein. 

:!.  Any  citizen  of  Huntington  shall  bo  entitled  to  tho  use  of  the 
books  of  tiio  Library  on  complying  with  either  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: First,  by  giving  as  security  the  signature  of  some  roHponslblo 
citizen  of  Htmtington,  upon  the  blank  certificate  furnished  for  that 
purpose;  second,  by  depositing  the  value  of  tho  book,  which  deposit 
shall  be  refunded  upon  the  return  of  tho  book  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations. 
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I  I'.Ts.iiis  iidt  llvliif;  witliln  111.'  (ori'nriili-  llniils  of  1  IiiiilmtJion. 
liiil  wild  iMiy  clly  tiixcH.  u|.on  prcs.-iitiKlc.M  of  rlty  lax  r.T.lpls.  sliall  be 
ciitltlid  to  llio  uso  of  Iho  books  of  thi-  I.lbrarv  upon  roinplyiiiy  with  the 
roiKlllluns   proscrlbod   for  residents   of  the   city.     OiImt   non  residents   of 

the    rlly.    residing   In   HuntlnRton    County,   shall    I nlltled    to    the    prlvl- 

U'Kes  of  the  Library  upon  payment  In  advance  to  tlii-  1-lbrarlan  of  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents,  and  compllnnce  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  residents  of  the  city. 

5.  Each  person  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  Library  will  be 
supplied  with  n  card  Inscribed  with  the  rcKlster  nuniher.  name,  niul  resl 
dence  of  the  liolder.  Kach  holder  of  a  library  card  Is  entllled  to  one 
additional  card;  which  additional  card,  however.  Is  llnilled  to  nonllcllon 
books.  Each  of  these  cards  respectively  must  be  presented  whenever 
a  book  Is  taken,  returned,  or  renewed.  A  ehauKe  of  residence  of  a  bor- 
rower must  6e  Immediately  reported  to  the  librarian. 

n.  Each  teacher  In  the  city  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  peneral 
cards  above  BpecKled.  shall  be  entitled  to  one  teacher's  card  for  the 
pedaKoglcal  library;  and  also  to  one  schoolroom  card,  on  which  he  may 
draw  not  more  than  six  books  at  any  one  time  for  reference  work  In 
school;  which  additional  cards  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  ns 
general  cards.  excei>t  that  not  more  than  one  book  on  the  schoolroom 
card  Is  subject  to  renewal. 

7.  Each  holder  of  o  card  Is  entitled  to  draw  one  volum<>  at  a  time 
on  each  card,  or  two  volumes  of  the  same  work  on  fiction. 

8.  Encyclopedias.  dlcllonarleB  and  other  works  of  reference,  elab- 
orately IllURtrated  bookn.  and  such  others  as  may  be  consldc-red  by  the 
librarian  unsultoblo  for  Keneral  circulation,  may  bo  used  only  In  the 
Library  rooms. 

9.  Hound  volumes  of  maKarlnes  may  bo  taken  out  upon  the  payment 
of  ten  cents  for  each  volume  so  taken. 

10.  Any  book  In  the  circulating  department  may  be  reserved  for 
twenty-four  hours,  upon  request  and  payment  of  one  cent  to  cover 
cost  of  notification. 

11.  Books  drawn  out  on  cards  may  be  retained  for  two  weeks,  and 
may  be  once  renewed  for  the  same  period.  After  one  renewal,  a  book 
cannot  bo  taken  out  again  by  the  same  borrower  until  the  expiration  of 
two  days,  exclusive  of  days  when  the  Library  is  closed.  Any  book  of 
recent  purchase,  labeled  "Seven  Day  Book."  must  not  bo  retained  more 
than  one  week  In  any  one  household,  and  shall  not  bo  renewed.  Books 
can  not  be  exchanged  the  same  day  they  are  taken  from  the  Library. 

12.  A  fine  of  three  cents  per  day  must  be  paid  on  each  volume 
which  Is  not  returned  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations;  and  no 
book  will  be  Issued  to  any  person  on  his  own  card,  or  that  of  any  other 
person,  until  all  fines  are  paid.  Provided,  that  the  fine  on  any  volume 
shall  not  exceed  the  value  thereof. 

13.  Delinquents  will  be  notified  through  the  mall  within  five  days 
after  their  delinquency  has  occurred;  and  a  second  notice  will  bo  sent 
at  the  end  of  another  period  of  five  days.  If  the  book  Is  not  n'turned 
within  one  week  thereafter,  the  guarantor  will  be  notified  of  the  fact.  If 
the  book  Is  not  returned  within  one  month  after  serving  the  first  notice, 
the  Librarian  will  proceed  to  collect  the  value  of  the  book,  together  with 
postage  and  other  expenses  of  collecting  same. 

11.  Writing  or  marking  in  books  Is  prohibited;  and  all  Injuries  to 
books,  and  all  losses  shall  be  promptly  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  librarian.  The  registered  card  holders  are  In  all  cases  responsible 
for  books  drawn  on  their  cards,  by  whomsoever  presented 

IG.  Lost  cards  will  be  replaced  with  duplicates,  provided  all  books 
drawn  upon  them  have  been  returned  and  all  fines  paid.  In  either  of  the 
following  ways:      First,  at  the  expiration   of  seven  days,  by  the  payment 
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of  ten  cents;  second,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  formal  notice 
to  the  librarian  of  said  loss,  without  cost.  School  children  losing  cards 
may  receive  diipllcjite  cards  by  flllnK  with  the  librarian  a  written  certl- 
flcato  from  the  teacher,  certifying  that  the  child  Is  worthy  and  entitled 
to  a  renewal. 

IC.  No  book  shall  be  Issued  to  a  family  In  which  there  Is  n  con- 
tagious or  Infectious  disease.  Contagious  or  Infectious  diseases  breaking 
out  in  a  family  where  a  book  Is  held  necessitates  the  disinfection  of 
such  book.  The  librarian  shall  not  accept  such  a  book  when  returned, 
unless  It  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health 
certifying  that  the  book  has  been  properly  disinfected. 

17.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  subject  to  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  revision  at  the  pleasure  of  the  EJxecutlve  Committee. 

INFORMATION  FOR  READERS 

Classification:  The  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  and  in  the 
subject  list  according  to  the  decimal  classification  of  Mr.  Melville  Dewey, 
of  the  New  York  State  Library.  The  field  of  knowledge  Is  divided 
Into  nine  main  classes,  and  these  are  numbered  by  the  dlglta  from 
one  to  nine.  Cyclopedias,  periodicals,  etc.,  so  general  In  character  as 
to  belong  to  no  one  of  these  classes,  are  marked  naught,  and  form  a 
tenth  class.  Each  class  Is  similarly  separated  Into  nine  divisions,  general 
works,  belonging  to  no  division,  having  naught  In  place  of  the  division 
number.  Divisions  are  similarly  divided  into  nine  sections,  and  the 
process  la  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Thus,  "879"  means  class  8 
(Sociology),  division  7  (EMucation),  section  9  (Public  Schools);  and 
every  book  treating  of  Public  School  Education  Is  numbered  379.  Since 
each  subject  has  a  definite  number,  It  follows  that  all  books  on  any 
subject  must  stand  together.  The  Cutler  author  marks  are  used  In 
Fiction  and  Biography. 

Card  Catalogue:  A  complete  card  catalogue  of  the  Library  has  been 
prepared.  This  contains  full  entries  of  every  book  under  author,  subject 
— or  subjects.  If  It  treats  of  several — and  title.  The  librarian  and  assist- 
ants cheerfully  aid  those  desiring  help  In  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue. 

Marked  Books:  Books  marked  "R"  will  be  found  on  the  reference 
shelves  of  the  Library,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  building.  Those 
marked  "J"  will  be  found  In  the  Juvenile  department 
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HISTORICAL  STATISTICS 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  present  generation,  with  Its  modern,  palatial  school  buildings,  equip- 
ped with  all  the  apparatus,  books,  and  supplies  that  go  to  make  up  a  suc- 
cessful school  system,  and  with  Its  splendidly  trained  corps  of  teachers,  can 
scarcely  realize  the  hardships,  struggles,  and  meager  facilities  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  city  In  obtaining  the  most  rudimentary  educational  training 
for  their  children. 

As  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  Huntington,  we  find 
much  to  rejoice  over,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  that  have  clustered  about 
almost  every  step,  from  the  time  when  log  cabins  with  puncheon  floors. 
Blab  seats,  and  the  dim  light  afforded  by  the  greased  paper  substituted  for 
glass  In  the  holes  called  windows  were  the  best  that  could  be  afforded,  to 
the  present  condition  of  elegant  appointments.  The  transition,  although  so 
gradual  has  been  great;  and  yet  there  will  come  to  many,  recollections  of  asso- 
ciations long  since  sundered,  at  the  thought  of  which  the  eye  will  Involuntarily 
shed  an  honest  tear.  There  are  some  teachers  about  whose  memory  we  would 
doubtless  entwine  garlands,  could  their  toll  and  sacrifice  be  recalled  and  pic- 
tured In  all  their  unselfish,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty;  but  they  are  gone 
long  since,  and  the  tide  of  years  has  swept  away  almost  every  trace  of  them 
save  their  names,  and  these  let  us  remember  and  perpetuate. 

Although  the  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  city  was  made  by  Joel 
Helvey  and  his  brother  Champion  Helvey  In  1831,  It  was  not  until  three  years 
later  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school.  The  first  school  In 
Huntlngrton  was  opened  by  William  Delvin,  In  December,  1834,  In  a  part  of  a 
log  hotel  erected  by  Jonathan  Keller.  The  location  was  a  little  west  of  the 
Collins  Ice  Cream  Company's  plant,  on  West  State  street.  Mr.  Delvin  was 
a  native^  Ireland,  but  had  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when 
quite  young;  and  he  had  been  educated  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  He  was 
surveyor  of  the  county  for  several  Vears  after  lU  organization,  and  died  In: 
Huntington,  January  29,  1841. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36.  C.  H.  McClure  taught  In  the  new  log  schoolhouse, 
used  for  both  schoolhouse  and  courthouse.  It  was  situated  on  West  State 
street,  on  the  present  site  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  George  M.  O'Leary. 

Jonathan  Sargent  taught  the  school  In  1836-37.  He  was  a  polished  and 
energetic  young  man,  noted  for  his  piety  and  scholarship.  He  "boarded 
around  among  the  pupils,"  but  stayed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Mary  Roche,  the  mother  of  John  and  Bridget  Roche,  for  the 
reasons,  as  he  stated  them,  "that  Mrs.  Roche  baked  good,  palatable  com  pone, 
and  her  boys  did  not  swear."  Mr.  Sargent  has  the  credit  of  organizing  the 
flmt  Sabbath  school  In  Huntington,  supplying  the  books  therefor  from  his  own 
private    means. 

A  Hummer  school  was  taught  in  1837  by  Miss  Amy  Swift,  who  was  the 
flrMt  woman  to  teach  In  Huntington.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38  Leonard 
WInanM  taught  the  school,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1838-39  by  Raleigh 
MiidlKon.  There  Is  no  available  record  of  the  teacher  who  taught  during 
the  year  of  1889-40. 

The  late  General  James  R.  Slack  taught  the  school  In  1840-41.  He  taught 
In  thn  flmt  frame  school  building  built  In  Huntington,  situated  near  where 
the  Wolmr   &  I'urvlanco   elevator   now  stands.      The   old   schoolhouse    Is   still   In 
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nil. I  nt   |.ri'!.i-iil   Is  ocrupU'il  iiH  n   rcBldcncc  Ijy   I'hlllp  U.    Kik'cIiI. 

Miss  I,iii-y  MoiilBomoo'  tiniKlit  n  Kuinnior  Kchuol  In  1S41.  una  tlio  winter 
siluM.I  i.f  1S41--11".  Iliirmiin  .M<iiUBi>m.-ry.  an  iiiicl.-  of  ScMiiti.r  M  M.  riirvinnoe, 
tiuiKlit  IMo  lorm  of  1S42-43;  John  H.  Fnlrbank.i  ttint  of  1S43-44:  iind  John  K. 
Snyilor  was  the  tenchor  In   lS'14-45. 

The  board  of  trustees  nt  this  timo  were  Caiit.  Kllas  Murniy.  Charles  Tay- 
lor, n  Mannlnc.  and  Chelsea  Cranilal.  the  Rrandfatlier  <.f  Alonzo  A.  Crnndal. 
I)r     I'.    W.   Sawyer   was  school   examiner  nt   this  time. 

In  lS45-4n.  E.  P.  Washburn  and  Miss  Rose  Ferry  were  tho  teachers.  Thoir 
Jciiil  ifTorls  nt  school  teachlni;  were  so  eonnenlal  that  they  were  Joined  lo- 
►r.ihir  for  l.ell.M-  or  for  wors.-"  at  the  close  of  the  l.rm  A  Mr  Walker 
I.Lim-ht  the  school  In  1S4C-47. 

J..l.n  Sklles.  nn  uncle  of  John  P.  Sklles,  of  the  News  ruhllshlnB  Company. 
tinm-lit  the  Hcliool  In  1S47-4S.  In  the  old  courthouse,  on  tho  corner  of  Franklin 
an. I  Jefferson  streets.  To  quote  his  own  lancunRc,  "the  pay  was  JI.BO  per 
pill. II.  for  the  term  of  three  months:  there  were  scventy-llvo  pupils,  and 
about  (Ifty  cla.s.-ses.  ns  very  few  of  the  pupils  brought  the  same  kind  of  books." 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Oelano  tauicht  the  sch.i.il  In  1849-50:  and  Joseph  H. 
Swall  nnd  his  wife  had  charne  durlnn  the  year  1S50-C1.  Tho  school  waa 
tauRlil  this  winter  In  tho  old  courthouse. 

Tho  Ilrst  brick  school  bulldlni:  wa.s  constructed  In  l.SBl.  It  contained  two 
rooms,  and  was  located  on  tho  hill,  near  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  >ised  for  school  purposes  until  isr.2.  Tho  bulhlliiK  still  stands  on  the 
snmo  cround.  nnd  Is  now  owned  and  occupied  ns  a  residence  by  Charles 
Atkerman.  The  first  teachers  In  this  building  were  Walter  Richards  and  his 
wife,  who  taught  from   ISGl  to  1S53. 

On  January  3.  1S53.  tho  Town  Council  appointed  Itenjamln  Orton.  an  uncle 
of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Mohler.  Joseph  W.  Purvlanco,  tho  father  of  Hoscoe  Purvlnnce, 
nnd  F.  G.  Fralnc  as  the  first  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  tho  Borough  of 
Huntington.  Mr.  Fralne  refused  to  serve,  however,  ond  on  February  23.  1853. 
the  Town  Council  appointed  Alfred  A.  Hubbell.  tho  father  of  Mrs.  Allda  L. 
Tultlo.  to  serve  In  his  stead  The  statute  authorlzinc  the  levy  of  a  tax  for 
public  school  purposes  had  become  a  law  a  short  time  prior  to  tho  appointment 
of  this  board  of  school  trustees. 

Misses  Cella  Sprague  and  Maria  L.  Freeman  taught  the  schools  In  1853-54. 
nnd  Miss  Spraguo  continued  as  principal  In  1SG4-B5.  Adrian  Spalding,  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  Julia  Spalding,  had  charge  of  the  schools  from  1855  to  1857. 
Joseph  Z.  Scott  and  Miss  I^lzzlc  Tyson,  a  lady  of  fine  scholarship  and  address, 
wore  the  teachers  from  1867  to  1859.  From  1S59  to  18C1.  George  S.  Brlnkerhoff 
and  Miss  I-lzzle  Tyson  had  charge.  J.  O  Packard  and  Ml.ss  Mary  Oliver  taught 
tho  schools  during  the  year  lRCl-f.2.  They  were  the  last  teachers  to  teach  in 
tho  brick  schoolhouse  on  Chero'  street. 

In  18u2.  the  school  board  sold  tho  brick  building  on  the  hill,  and  pur- 
chased the  old  "Rock  House."  an  old  stone  hotel  building  that  had  been  built 
by  General  John  Tipton  In  1835.  sltu.-ited  on  the  corner  of  Warren  and  Matilda 
hlreels.  on  tho  present  site  of  the  City  Free  Library.  Tho  cost  of  this  build- 
ing and  four  lots  was  $1,800.  nnd  its  purchase  by  the  school  board  led  to  some 
Hovero  criticism  at  tho  time:  but  time  hos  demonstrated  that  the  board  were 
wiser  than  their  critics  This  building  was  occupied  by  the  schools  until 
the  completion  of  the  present  Central  School  building  In  1873. 

The  Ilrst  teachers  In  the  Rock  House  School  were  ns  follows:  Rev. 
Richard  A.  Curran.  J.  O.  Packard.  Miss  Mary  Oliver,  and  Mrs.  L-iura  B. 
Ilutlcr.  mother  of  Thad  Butler.  Rev.  Curran  continued  as  principal  for  the 
fr.llowlng  year.  18(13-04.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Ibach.  who 
sorvfd  lis  principal  onlll  isor,  William  Weber,  a  brother  of  Anthony  A. 
Weber,   waji  principal  during  the  year  1S6C-67. 
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In  1S67,  Dr.  Daniel  Tingling  wns  appointed  on  the  board  of  school  trustees. 
Dr.  Tingling  was  a  man  of  progres^slvp  Ideas,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
securing  a  thoroughly  equipped  man  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  who  could 
organize  them  on  a  graded  basis.  With  this  end  In  view,  Ralph  S.  Gregory 
was  appointed  as  principal,  and  served  during  the  year  1S07-6S.  Mr.  Gregory 
proved  to  be  a  very  capable  man,  and  his  work  was  very  satisfactory.  It 
Is  very  probable  that  not  a  little  of  the  sentiment  that  led  to  the  demand  for 
better  school  accommodations  and  a  better  school  system,  which  culminated 
In  the  building  of  the  present  Central  School  building,  had  Its  inception  with 
his  work  as  principal  of  the  schools. 

James  McAfee  was  principal  in  lSf.S-C9;  S.  J.  Blanpled,  from  1SC9  to 
1871:  Chester  W.  Church,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Ilcv.  J.  A.  Beatty,  in  1871-72;  and 
James  W.   Gusman,   In  1872-73. 

The  first  decisive  movement  toward  a  thorough  permanent  organization 
of  the  schools  wns  made  In  1872,  by  Dr.  Abner  11.  Shaffer,  Samuel  F.  Day, 
and  William  C.  Kocher,  who  at  that  time  constituted  the  board  of  school 
trustees.  To  them  belongs  the  honor  of  planning  and  constructing  the  pres- 
ent Central  School  building,  which  for  thirty-live  years  has  served  as  a 
temple  of  learning  for  the  youth  of  Huntington. 

The  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  In  1S73,  and  Dr.  James  Baldwin 
was  employed  as  the  first  euporlntondont  of  the  Huntington  city  public 
schools,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  for  ton  years,  until  1883.  Dr. 
Baldwin  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  capability,  and  during  his  Incum- 
bency he  built  the  schools  up  to  a  high  utato  of  eUlclency.  He  sowed  the  seeds 
that  have  ripened  Into  a  rich  harvest  of  a  uplcndld  school  sentiment  that  has 
made  Huntington  famous  In  school  circles.  He  accomplished  this  largely  by 
enlisting  the  personal  Interest  of  the  patrons  and  citizens  In  the  work  of  the 
schools,  by  appointing  them  on  large  visiting  committees,  library  boards,  and 
In  many  other  ways. 

Although  more  than  a  Quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  Dr.  Bald- 
win betook  himself  bodily  from  the  Huntington  schools,  his  spirit  still  abides  in. 
them,  and  manifests  Itself  In  every  department.  The  earmarks  of  his  work 
are  plainly  discernible  on  every  hand.  The  City  Free  Library  will  ever  remain 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory. 

His  portrait  hangs  over  the  desk  In  my  ofBce,  and  he  Is  looking  down  at 
me  now  as  I  write  this.  I  call  him  my  monitor.  He  is  constantly  saying  to 
me,  "Young  man,  I  am  the  man  who  organlxed  and  built  up  these  schools. 
Look  well  to  it,  sir,  that  you  keep  them  up  to  the  high  standard  that  I 
set  for  them." 

Dr.  Baldwin  has  had  a  very  successful  career  since  leaving  Huntington. 
He  has  written  many  valuable  books  on  educational  and  literary  subjects, 
and  Is  a  recognized  authority  on  mythology.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  American  Book  Company  at  their  headquarters  in 
New  Tork  City. 

Morgan  Caraway  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  from  August,  1883, 
to  August,  1884.     He  Is  now  living  at  Muskogee,   Oklahoma. 

John  W.  Caldwell  was  superintendent  from  August,  1884,  to  August,  1887. 
He  was  a  very  methodical,  painstaking  worker  in  all  that  he  attempted; 
and  he  possessed  a  strong  capability  for  details  and  organization.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  schools,  which  he  collected  while  he  was  superintendent.  H& 
died  January  27,  1907,  at  Mlllersvllle,  Pennsylvania.  He  Is  the  only  ex- 
superlntendent  of  the  Huntington   schools  who  is  deceased. 

Robert  I.  Hamilton  became  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  August,  1887, 
and  ser\'ed  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Hamilton  brought  to  the  position  the  ripe 
experience  of  many  years  of  successful  work  as  a  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  attainments  and  superior  executive  ability. 
Under   his    administration,    the   schools   gradually   and   steadily   advanced    untir 


T,\U  Jluiitintjton  Citij   Public   Schools 

Itioy  wpro  recosmlied  ovcTywhuro  aa  one  of  the  very  beat  ByBli-mn  In  the 
country. 

Ho  posscasod  a  remarknbly  acute  fnculty  of  mcaaurlnK  the  capability 
nnd  worth  of  n  teacher.  One  of  his  ntronKOBt  tralta  waa  hln  ability  to  gather 
about  him  a  strong  faculty  of  superior  teachers,  and  organize  their  effort*  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  best  work  In  the  schiwls. 

DurlnK  his  term  as  superintendent,  the  schools  had  a  rapid  and  steady 
growth  In  numbers,  as  well  as  In  efflcloncy.  All  of  the  pre.scnt  school  bulld- 
InRS  were  constructed  during  that  time,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Central 
School  building.  The  Slate  Street  School  building  was  built  In  1S88;  the  High 
School.  In  1S91;  the  Allen  Street  School.  In  1894;  the  William  Street  School, 
In  is;>5;  the  Tipton  Street  School,  In   1S97:  and  the  City  Free  Library.  In  190S. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Is  at  present  superintendent  of  the  city  public  schools  of 
Vliioennes.    Indiana. 

The  present  superintendent  entered  upon  his  duties  In  AuRUst,   1903. 

The  following  persons  have  been  connected  with  the  Huntington  city 
public  schools  as  officials,   teachers,  or  other  employees: 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

TOWN     OF     HUNTINGTON 

Ayres.   Porter,   1SG9-71.  I.y..Ms.    I>r     Wllll.im  B..   1S69-C3. 

Dartlett,    T..     IS64-55  Mnlr.w.    William.     lHC,-f,9. 

Coffroth.   John   K.,    1SB7-63.  Norton.    Wllllaiii.    ls,^,r,-GT 

Cosgrove.   James.    1854-65.  Ortnn.    Ik-njamln.    Is53-u4 

Davles.  Jesse.  1864-56.  I'li.n.T.iy.    Dr.    I^wls   C.    1S56-5.. 

Day,   Samuel   F..    1871-73.  I'urvlan.e,    Jo.^.ph    W..    1S53-54,    1855-56. 

Dick.    Frederick.    1856-6C.    18fi4-C7.  Hoche.   John,    18G7-71. 

Drummond.  Avery  H.,  18C4-G5.  ShafTcr.   Dr.   Abner  jJ  •   lS"l--3 

Ewlng.    William,    lSGS-71.  Sklles,   John,    1855-66,    1858-69,    1562-G3. 

Hecox.    Warren.    1868-69.  Slack.  General  James  R.,  1S56-57. 

Hubbell,   Alfred  A..  1853-54,  1S67-5S.  i^mlth,    William  C,    1864-66. 

Kocher.  William  C,  ISGO-Cl.  1871-73.  Snyder.  Jacob.   1864-62. 

Kopp.  Frederick,   lSG2-r.3.  Tnrllott.    Almon    D.,    1859-60,    1861-62. 

Lewis    Dr.  Abel  M.,   1858-59.  Wiley.  Joseph.    1857-68.   1865-67. 

Lewis,  Charles  H.,   1859-60.  VInKllng.   Dr.  Daniel.  1867-68. 

Lyons.   Dr.   Ira  E..  1865-67.  Zelglcr,   John,    1860-61. 

CITY   OF    HUNTINGTON 

Alexander,    John    T.;      Secretary.    June,    1904,    to    August.    1905;    Treasurer,    Au- 
gust,  1905,  to  August.   1906;  President,  August,  1906,  to  August,   1907. 
Allen.   Ell  E.;     Secretar>-.  June.   1888,   to  June,   1891. 
Altman,    John   C:      Secretary.    June,    1897,    to   July,    1898;    President.    July.    1898. 

to   June,    1901;    Treasurer,    June,    1901.    to    June    1902;    President.    June.    1902,        -|wv« 

to  June,  190S.  ,  \Tl.\ 

Branyan.    William    A.:      Secretary,    June,    1899,    to  June.    1900;    Treasurer.    June,  ',       r. 

1900,    to  June,    1901;    President,    June,    1901,   to  June,    1902.  '   '     '  C 

Bridge,    Lewis:      Secretary,    May.    1892,    to    June,    1893,    Treasurer,    June,    1893.  ♦' 

to  June.   1896;  President,  June.  1895,  to  June,   1897.  * 

Bucher.     William    A.:       Secretary,     August,     1905.     to    August.     1906;    Treasurer.  •    ,' 

August.  1906.  to  August,  1907;  President,  August,   190.,  to  August,   1908.  ..1 

Chafeo,     Dr.     William    C.:       Secretary.    June.     1902,     to    June.     1903;     President, 

June.    1903.    to   August,   1905. 
DeLong.   Alexander  W.:     President,  June,  1876,  to  June.   1882. 
Drover,  Henry.  F.:     President.  June.   1882,   to  June,  1888. 
Emley.  John   R. :     Treasurer.  August,   190S,   to  the  present  time. 
Ewlng.    James   H.:    Secretary.    July,    1898.    to  June.    1899;   Treasurer,    June.    1899, 

to    June,     1900;     Secretary,     June,     1900,     to    June,     1902;     Treasurer,     June, 

1902,  to  June,   1904. 
Ewlng,    William:      Secretary,    April,    1873.    to   June,    1883;   Treasurer,    June.    1884. 

to    June.    1887. 
Fisher.     Isaac     E. :       Secretary,     June.     1903.     to    June.     1904;     Treasurer,     Junt 

1904.    to   August,    1905;    President.    August,    1905,    to    August,    1906;   Secretary. 

August,    1906,    to    August.    1907;    Treasurer,    August,    1907.    to    August.    1908; 

President,   August.  1908.  to  the  present  time. 
McCaughey,    Samuel:      Treasurer.    June.    1887.    to   June.    1891;    President.    June, 

1891.  to  June,  1892:  Treasurer.  June.  1892.  to  June.   1893. 
McGrew.  William:     Treasurer,  April,  1878,   to  June,  1884. 
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Mlngus.   Mrs.  C.  L.:     Secretary.  June,  1891,  to  May,   1892. 

MJnnlch,    John:      Secretary,    June,    1893.    to   June,    1895;    Treasurer.    June.    1895, 

to  June.  1899. 
Mohler.  Alonzo  D. :  Secretary.  Aucust.   1907.   to  the  present  time. 
Roche,  John:     President.   April,   1S73.   to  June,   1876. 
Slack     James    R. :    Secretary.    June.    18S6,    to   June.    1888;    President.    June,    1888, 

to  June,   1891;  Treasurer,  June,  1891,   to  June,   1892. 
Stults,     Marlon     B. :     Secretary,    June,     1895.    to    June,     1897;     President,    June, 

1897.  to  June.  1898. 
Tingling.    Dr.    Daniel:      Secretary.    June,    1883,    to   June,    1886;    President,    June, 

1892,  to  June,  1895. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERVISION 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Baldwin.  James:     July.   1873.  to  June.  1SS3. 

Caldwell.  John  W.:   Autust.   1SS4.   to  Aueuat,   1SS7. 

Caraway.  Morcan:     Aucust.  1SS3.   to  August.   1884.       •  .--Z 

Hamilton.  Robert  I.:     August.  1S87.  to  August.   1903. 

Hart.  William  P.;   August.   1903.    to  the  present  time. 

CLERK 

Best.   Georgia  M.:     September.    1898.   to  June,   1899. 

Black,  Harriet  P.:     September,  1S97,  to  June,  1898. 

Carson,   Lena  M.:     September,   1901.   to  January,  1902. 

Foster,   Adda  B.:     December,   1904,    to  June,   1906. 

Hamilton,   Mrs.  Kate  C:     September,  1893,  to  June    1894. 

Hartman,   Mary  E.:     September,   1894,  to  June,   1895. 

Jenks,  Emma:     October,  1904  to  December,  1904. 

Konner,  Mabel  G. ;     September.  1902.  to  June.  1903. 

KInkade.  Marie  E.:     March.   1904.  to  October.   1904. 

Leedy.  Motta  M.:     August.  1906.   to  the  present  time. 

Lesh.    Mrs.    Cora   Holmes:      September,    1900,    to   June,    1901;    September,    1903, 

to  March,    1904. 
Moore,  Ella  J.:     September,  1899.  to  June,  1900. 
Nichols.  Lucy:     September.  1896.  to  June.  1897. 
Spice,  Mary  E.:     January,  1902,  to  June.  1902. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  GYMNASTICS 

Hessln,  Bffle  C:  September,  1894.  to  June,  1896. 
MlUer,  Annie  C:  September,  1892,  to  June,  1898. 
"Wallace,  May:  September,  1898,  to  June,  1894. 

SUPERVISOR   OF   PRIMARY   WORK 

Clark,  l^ry  L.:  September,  1896,  to  the  present  time. 

SUPERVISOR   OF    MUSIC   AND    DRAWING 

DeCew,  Evelyn  K.:  January,  1808.  to  May,  1899. 

SUPERVISOR   OF    DRAWING   AND   ART 


SUPERVISOR    OF    MUSIC 

Stoddard.  Vivian  I.:     September,  1899,  to  the  present  time. 

SUPERVISOR    OF    MANUAL   TRAINING 

Dalbey.  Estell  K.:     September,  1902.  to  June.  1906. 
Livingston.  Clifford  E.:     September.  1906^  to  February,  1907. 
Ramp,  Oliver  B.:    February  to  June,  190,. 
Shock,  WUIam  A.:     September,  1907,  to  the  present  time. 

SUPERVISOR    OF    DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


Cilii    I'itUU, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  dmpartml:nt 

PRINCIPAL 

Carscn.   Jt>hn   II.:     SiplombL-r.    ls;i.   |„  Jinic.   1»70. 
Cl.niKli.   Arthur  J.:     January  to  Junr.   Issi. 
Crull.   A.    i:  :     SoptcmlH-r.    ISM.   to  Mav.    lyOO. 
nickey.   William  A.:     Jaiiiiaiy   I.,  l'.  I.i  u.r  y.   ISTO. 
Karly.    Wllllain    I.:      K-i.|. ■,„!..•,      V""     t.,    M,v     I'.OS. 
Kmnions.    I'urU-y   C. :      S,  .1,    t.;      !-         i,     I,,,,.-.    1905. 
Est.-s.    Rowland    M.:      .      ;  •        in,      JS77. 

Glllum.  Robert  G.:     ( ',  i  ;    v| 

Ilolnrlchs.    Ilorninn-  :   ,     .  ,  .1,,,.    1S75, 


Miner,  Cordon  I-.:     F'  t  ■  i  1S7C. 

Moore.   Allen:     Novim!  1  unary.    1S7J. 

Schrader.  Clara  K.:     .-<.  ;    ■  ■<  ■  ■  :  1..  Jumo.   Isss. 

Stults.  Timothy  L:     .Si  1  ;.  la!.  1  i..  .W.v.mlM-r.   1S73. 

ASSISTANT    PRINCIPAL 

Cox.  Josephine  M. :     Septeniher.   ISUG.  to  May.   1S97. 
Early.    William   1.:      Novemlier.    1903.    to  J\me.    1905. 
Eminon.R.    Purley  C:      September.    1901.   to  May.    1902. 
Ferner.    Rose  C:     September.   1S9S.   to  May.    1901. 
Hamer.  William  D.:     September.  1S97,  to  May.  ISDS. 

TEACHERS 

Abbott.  Miss  A.  E.:  General  As.slstant.   March  to  June,  1884. 

Berry.   Lillian  G.:     German.  September.  I'.iQO.  to  May.   1901. 

Best.    Mary   L. :      General   Assistant.    September  to  December.    1S77. 

Bratt.    Waller    E. ;      Assistant    German    and    Latin,    September.    1904.    to    June, 
1905:   German.   September,   1905.   to  the  pre.senl  time. 

Carson.  John  H.:     September.   1S74.   to  June,   1876. 

ClouKh.   Arthur  J.:     January  to  June.  ISSl. 

Cox,  Jesephlne   M.:     General  Assistant,   September,   1S95,   to  May.    1R97. 

Cox,    Mary    B.:      English   and    History.    September.    1891,    to    May.    1900;    History 
and    Civics.    September.    1900.    to    June,    1903,    and    September,    1904,    to    the 
present   time. 
Crawford,  Robert  S  :     Assistant  EnRllsh,  October.  1903.  to  June.  1904. 

Crull.   A.  U.:     German,    November.   1894.   to  May,   1900. 

Demlng,    Daniel  C. :      Commerce,   September,    190S,    to  June,    1907. 

Dickey.  William  A.:     January  to  Kebruarj'.   187C. 

Early.    William    I.:      Mathematics.    January    to    June.    1903;    General    Assistant. 

September.    1903.    to    May.    190S. 
Emmons.   Purley  C:     German.  Septomber.   1901.   to  June.    1905. 
Estes.   Rowland  M.:     September.  1S76.  to  June,  1S77. 
Ferner.    Rose   C. :      General    Assistant.    September,    1S9S,    to   May,    1900     English. 

September,   1900.   to  February.   1002. 
Franklin.   Pearl:     General  Assistant,   May.   1907.   to  May.  190S. 
Frei-le.   I^nra  A.:     General  A.sslstant,   February  to  June,    1S91. 
allium.  Robert  G.:     October.  1882.  to  June,  1884. 
Grlss...    Irvin   E. :     Commerce.   September.   1907.   t( 
)  lamer.   William  D  :  General  Assistant.   Septembe 
ITammonil.   Susie  C. :   General  Assistant.   September.   1878. 
Harper.   Mary  E.:     General  Assistant.   September.   1888.    to  June.   1891. 
llarier.   Carrie   V.:     Mathematics,   September,   1891,   to  June,  1894. 
llartman,  Mary  E.:     Latin,  May.  1903.  to  the  present  time. 
Hays.   Edna:     Assistant  In   English,  September,    1904,   to  the  present   llr 
Ililney.   William   M.:     Science,   September,    1907,    to  May,   1908; 
Ililiirlchs.   Herman:     September  to  December,    1876. 
Henley,    Laura  J.:     September,   1851,  to  October.  1882. 
Illk-tit.    Roli.-rt   F.;     Science,   September,   1888.    to  February,    1891. 
Hliiman.  Lvdla:     September.   1SS4,  to  June,   1887. 
llolinnii.  Alma  A.:     September,  1877,  to  June,  ISSO. 
HoUzm.in.   Clarence   \..:     Science.   September,   1S93,   to  June,   1896. 
HuiHcll.    Frances   E. :     General  Assistant,  January,    1901,   to  June,    1903: 

S.ptembor,   1903,  to  March.   1904. 
KenjiBion.   Alunzo  E  :     S>-ptemher  to  December,   ISSO. 
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Kirtlnnd.    Ella    E. :      General    Assistant,    Septomber,    1S87.    to    June.    ISSS;    Latin, 

September.   ISSS.   to  June.    1S95. 
Lewis.     Evangeline     E.:       Mathematics,     September,     1895,     to     May,     1902,     and 

September,    1903,   to  May.   1908. 
Ling-man,   D.  J.:     Mathematics,  September  to  December,   1902. 
Little,  J.  W.:     Commerce,   September,   1900,  to  May,   1902. 
Martin,   David:     January  to  June.   1S74. 
Miner.  Gordon  L. :     February  to  June,  1S7G. 

Mooney,   Lenore:     General  Assistant,  September,   1SS3,  to  March,   1884. 
Moore,  Allen:     November.  1S73.   to  January,    1874. 
Newland,    Robert:      Science,    February,    1891,    to  June,    1892. 
Plnkerton,  William  S.:     Latin,   September.  1895.   to  May.  1903. 
Pitts.   Eva  M.:     General  Assistant.  September.   1878.  to  June.   1879. 
Reber.  John:       General  Assistant.   September.   1906,   to  May.    1907. 
Rettger,  Leo  F.:     Science.  September  to  October,  1896. 
Schrader.  Clara  E.;  General  Assistant.  September,  1884,  to  June,  1888. 
Shafer.   Charles  E.:     Science.   September.   1892.   to  June.   1S33. 
Shaw,  Lllla  H.:     General  Assistant,  September,   187C,   to  March.   1S77. 
Shock.  William  A.:     Commerce.  May  to  June,  1905. 
Smith,  Ada  C:     General  Assistant,  December.  1877,  to  June.  1878. 
Stauftacher.  Samuel  J.:     Commerce.   September.   1902,    to  May,    1905. 
Stulls.  Timothy  L.:     September  to  November,   1873. 

Templeton.   U.    F. :     Mathematics.   September.    1894,   to  June.   1895.  _•,; 

Tucker,  Fredrica  R.:     English,  February,   1902,  to  the  present  time. 
Tucker.  Mary   Bruce:     History.  March   to  June.   1904. 
Vorls.  Joseph  }!.;     Science,  October.   1S9G.  to  October.   1903. 
Ward.     I-ouls     C:     Assistant     English.     September    to    October,     1903;     Science. 

October.  1903.  to  June.  1907. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT 

WARD    PRINCIPALS 

Agan.  Laura  E.:     Prln.  State  Street  School.  Sept..  ISSS.  to  June.  J898. 
Agnew.  Charles  E.:     Prln.   State  Street  School.  Sept..   1901.  to  June.   1904. 
Anglemeyer.    Thad   D.:      Prln.    Allen    Street    School.    Sept.,    1896,    to   June,    1897; 

Tipton    Street    School.    Sept..     1S97.    to    June,    1S98;    Central    School,    Sept., 

1899.    to    May.    1901. 
Arnold,  Mary  E.:     Prln.  William   Street  School,  Sept.,  1879,  to  June,  1884. 
Bascom,   Mrs.  Kate  W.:     Prln.  William  Street  School,  Sept.,   1876,  to  June,  1878. 
Bell,  Sanford:     Prln.  William  Street  School,   Sept.,   1893,  to  June,   1894. 
Blanpled,  S.  J.:     Prln.   Rock  House  School,  Sept.,   18C9,  to  May.  1871. 
Bosse.  F.  H.:     Prln.  Central  School.  Sept..  1901.  to  June.  1904. 
Brlnkerhoft.   Georce  S.;     Prln.    Cherry  Street  School,    1869  to  1861. 
Caswell.  Omar;     Prln.  Allen  Street  School.  Sept..  1894,  to  June,  1895. 
Church.  Chester  W.:     Prln.  Rock  House  School.  Sept.,  1871.  to  March,  1872. 
Clark,  Mary  L.:     Prln.  Central  School,  Sept.,  1895,  to  June,  1897. 
Cox,  Josephine  M.:     Prln.  Central  School,  Sept.,  1890.  to  June,  1895. 
Cox,  Mary  B.:     Prln.  William  Street  School.   Sept..    1889.   to  June,   1891. 
Curran.  Richard  A.:     Prln.  Rock  House  School.  1862  to  1864. 
Cushlng.   William   S.:     Prln.    Tipton   Street   School.   Sept..    1907,   to   the   present 

time. 
Foote.   Mrs.   Florence   E.:     Prln.   Allen   Street   School.   Sept.,   1903,   to   the  pres- 
ent  time. 
Gregory.   Ralph  S.:     Prln.  Rock  House  School.  Sept..  1867,  to  May,   1868. 
Gusman,  James  W.;     Prln.   Rock  House  School,  Oct.,  1872.  to  March.   1873. 
Hacker.  William  A.:     Prln.  State  Street  School.  Sept..  1907,  to  the  present  time. 
Hclney,    Enos    B. :      Prln.    William    Street    School,    Sept.,    1896.    to    June,    1897; 

Central    School,    Sept.,    1897,    to   June,    1899;    William   Street    School,    Sept., 

1899.   to  the  present  time. 
Ibach.  Benjamin  F.:     Prln.   Rock  House  School.   1864  to  1866. 
McAfee.  James:     Prln.    Rock  House  School.   Aug:..   1868,   to  April,   1869. 
Miller,   Harry   A.:      Prln.    State   Street   School,   Sept.,   1904,    to  Feb.,   1905;   Tipton 

Street  School.  February.  1895.  to  June.   1897. 
Moran.   D.   J.:     Prln.   Etna  Avenue  School.   Sept.,   1893,  to  June,  1894. 
Packard,  J.  O.:     Prln.  Cherry  Street  School,  1861  to  1862. 

Plackard,  Geo.  W.:     Prln.  William  Street  School,  Sept..  1891.  to  June,   1892. 
Richards,  Walter;     Prln:      Cherry   Street   School,   1861   to  1863. 
Roberts.  Josle  H.:     Prln.  William  Street  School,  Sept.,   1878,  to  June,  1879. 
Salter.  W.  A.;     Prln.  William  Street  School.  Sept.,  1892,  to  June,  1893. 
Scott.  Joseph  Z.:     Prin.  Cherry  Street  School.   1857  to  1869. 
Scott.   Laura  A.:      Prin.    Allen   Street   School.    Sept.,    1897,    to  June,   1903;   Tipton 

Street  School.  Sept..  1903,  to  Feb.,   1905. 
Hcuiltlor,    Jesse    M.;      Prln.    State    Street    School,    Feb.    to    June,    1905;    Central 

Kchonl.  Sept..  1905.  to  the  present  time. 
Sees.  John  V.:     Prln.  Tipton  Street  School,  Sept.,  1898.  to  June,  1903. 
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:     !  1  '       1105.    to   Jiiiir.    1907. 

■  1     l<>  Juno.    1905. 

;  ■       I.^June.    1»01. 

•  '..'■    1  .     i'..    1S(16. 

.-.l    J^ilLMil.    S.pl..    1S94,    to    June.    IS 

Scliool.   Sept.,   1R95.   to  June.   1S:I6. 
K.ol.  Oct..   ison.   to  Juno.    lKr,7 
M   School.    Sept..    1SS4.    to   Juno.    1889. 
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Hacker.   Willi 

Holney.   Knos   H.:     History.   .«.  i  :  ;         ;;.       :.\    tlmo. 

Herr.   Ixiuls  A.:   Grnmrniir  nn.i  .  .  mi       iti    :      .  .  ;  ;       i  n'l.   to  Kob  .    1905. 

Hondlcy.   Mary:     Roa<llnB  nnd  Uti-nilin  .■.   I.  1.  ,    l.iOj.   to  Mny.   190S. 

Huiit.1.   Lorn   K.:      Music  luul   Drnwlni.-.   S.i.t..   I'.i04.  to  Juno.   190G. 

H\iMt(in.   WIMIiim  F. :     GroKnipliy  "nil    l"livsl.i|.>«y.   Sept..    1905.    lo  June.   1906. 

Kltch.   Dossle  R.:   Domestic  Science.  Sept  .   1904.  to  June.   1907. 

Krick,   Nellie  M.:     aeoirraphy  and   Physlolosy.   Sept..   1904.   to  June  1905. 

Krieg.  Otto  H.:  GooBraphy  and  I'hyslolojry.   April  to  June,   1907. 

LIvlnKHton.  Clifford  K.:     Manual  Tralnltik-.   Sept..   1905,  to  Feb.,   1907. 

MacComas.   Loyola  M.:     Grnmmar  and   ComposUlon,   Fel)..   190r..  to   Mny.    190 

Mahoney.    Frederick   C:      Arithmetic.    Sept..    1907,   to   the    present    time. 

Marker,    Albert  W. :      Geoifrnphy  and   Physloloffj',   Sept..    1907. 

Miller.   Harry  A.:     Arithmetic  nnrt  History.  Jan..   1905.   to  June.    1907. 

McKcnna.   Raye  G.:     Music  and  Drawing.  Sept..  1906.   to  June.   1906. 

Ramp.   Oliver  B. :     Manual  Tnilnlni,  Feb.  to  June.    1907. 

Rarey,   Relle:     Geography  and   Physiology,   Oct..   1907,   to  the  present  time. 

Rehm.   Nora  C. ;     Reading  and   Literature.   Sept..    1904.   to  June.    1907. 

Scott.  Laura   A.:     Arithmetic  ond  History.   Sept..   1904.    to  Jan..    1905. 

Scudder.   Jesse  M. :     Arithmetic  and   Hl.-tory,   Sept..    1905.  to  the  present   tlm( 

Shock.  William  A.:     Manual  Training.  Sept.,  1907,   to  the  present  Ume. 

Shoemaker,  Ora  M.:     Arithmetic  and  History.  Sept.,   1904,  to  June,   1906. 

Ulmer.  Sarah   D.:     Grammar  and  Composition.  March.   1906,   to  June,   1906. 

Vaught.   Geneva;      Reading  iind  Literature.   Sept..    1904.   to  Feb..   1905. 

Wharton.    Flora:     Music  and   Drawing.  Sept.,   1907,    to   May,    190S. 


GRADE  TEACHERS 


Adams.   Lorena: 

Agan.    Laura   E 

1887.    to   Jai 

Sept..    1892. 

grade.   Sept. 


Fifth  grade,  Sept.. 
Sixth   grade.    March,    \>syz 
..    1889;    fourth    grade.    Jan.. 
to    ■ 


o  Mny,  1899. 

2.    to  Oct..    1SS7:    eighth    grade. 

1889.    to    June.    1892;    sixth    | 

1893:    fifth    grade.    Sept..     1S93.    to    June.     1894: 

1894,    to  June,   1895;   seventh   grade,   Sept..    1895,   to  June, 


Sept..   1896.  to  June.   1898. 

Agnew.  Charles  E.>  Sixth  grade.  Sept..  1901,  to  June,  1902;  seventh  grade, 

1902.    to  June,   1904. 
Altman.    Cora   D. :      Eighth   grade.   Sept..    1S91.    to  June.    1893;    fifth   grade. 

1897.   to  Jan..   1899:   eighth   grade,   Sept.,    1899,    to   May.    1900:   seventh 

Sept..    1900.   to  June.   1904. 
Anderson.   Mary  J.:     Seventh  grade,   Sept..    1882,   to  June,   1883. 
Anglemeycr.    Thad   D.;     Fourth   grade.    April,    to  June.    1897;   sixth   grade. 

1897.    to   May.    1898;   seventh  grade,   Sept.,   1899,   to   May.    1900;   eighth 

Sept..   1900.  to  May.   1901. 
Arnold.    Mary  E.:     Fourth  grade.   Sept..    1879.  to  June,   1SS4. 
Bain.    Edna:      Seventh    grade.    Sept..    1895.    to    June,    1S9G:    sixth    grade, 

1S9C.    to   June.    1897. 
Bnker.  Annie  M.:     Fourth  grade.  Jan.  to  June.  1894. 
Baker.    Mrs.   May  C:   Sixth  grade,   Sept.,   1900,   to  May,    1901:   fifth   grade, 

1901.   lo  June.  1907. 
Ball.   Mrs.  C.  L.;     Eighth  grade.  Jan..  1886,  to  May.  1887. 
Darnhart.   Emma  A.:     Third  ffrade.  Sept.   to  Nov.,   1888. 


Sept., 
Sept., 


^ 


Historicdl   Statixtics 


Bascom,   Kate  W. :     First  grade.   S'^pt-,   ISTfi.  to  June.   1S7S. 

Baxter.    Liiu    M.:     Seventh  cnule.   Sept.,    ISilJ.    to  June,   ]Sli3. 

Belstle.  Corllla:     Sixth  trade.   Sept.    to  Dec.    1S7S. 

Bell.   Sanford:     Sixth  grade.   Sept..   18'.I2.   to  April,   IsaS,  and  Sept.,  1S93,   to  Feb., 

isn4:  seventh  grade,  Feb.   to  June,    1S;I4. 
Beroth,  Olive:     Fifth  grade,  Sept.,   1S!>6,  to  May,   1R97. 
Berry.   Lillian  G.:      Seventh  grade,  Sept..   IS'.ir..   to  Jan..    1S!IG;   eighth  grade,    Feb., 

1896,  to  Feb..   1897;  seventh  grade,  Feb.   to  June,   1897. 
Best,  Belle  G. :     Sept.,  1807,   to  May,  IRfiS. 
Best.    Mrs.    Mary    L.;      Fourtli   grade.    Feb.   to  June,   1S77. 
Blaelt.    Harriet    F.:      Fourth    grade.    Oct.,    IS'.ir.,    to   Jan..    lS9n;    fifth    grade.    Feb. 

to    June.    1896;    fourth    gnide.    Sept..    ISflfi.    to    June.    1897;    first    grade,    Feb. 

to  March,  1898;  sixth  grade.  Mav.  189.';:   Iirili  grade,  Sept.,  1899,  to  May,   1900, 
Blair.   Eva  J.:      Eighth  grade.   Sept.   to  Oct..   1881. 
Blanpied.   LIdn  M.:   Sept..   1M,9.   to  Mav,    1S71. 
Boguc,  Anna  K.:     Fourth  grade.  Sept  .   1892.   to  June.   1893. 
Bosse,   F.   II.:      Eighth  grade,   .'^epl..    1901.   to  June.    1901. 
Bonlden,   Harriet   M.:      Sl.xlh    grade    Sept.,   1899,    to   June,    1901 
Bowman.   Mattle:     Tlilrd  giade.  Sept.,   1N9G,   to  June,   1S97. 
Brinkerhoff.  George  S. ;     18r.9  to  18G1. 
Brown,   Edna:     Fourth  grade.   March  to  Nov.,   1892. 
Burl<e^   Mad.lliie:      S_(xond  grade,    Oct..    187.1.    to  June.    1S7I;    third   grade,   Sept., 

Burns.'  Tli'....i.-.s:'' Seventh  grade.   Sept..   1S73.   to  Dec.,  187-1. 

Butler.   .Mrs.   Laura  B.;      18(12  to  1803. 

Callou.iy.   Catherine:     Fourth  grade,  Sept.,  1892,  to  Jan..  1891. 

CaIord<iy,   Hattle:     Third  grade.   Sept.,   188G.   to  June.    18SG;   fourth  grade,   Sept., 

ISSi;.    to   June.    1S89. 
Campbell.   Ella:     'I'hlrd   grade.   Sept..    18S3.   to  June.   1884. 

cond  grade.   March,  190G,   to  the  present  time. 

1   grade.    Jan.    to  June,    1902;    fourth    grade,    Sept.,    1903, 

ii>    'III..    i:...i.    uiiiu    grade,    Jan.    to    June.    1904;    fourth    grade,    Sept.,    1904, 

to  the  present  time. 
Carver.    Dora    E. :      Fifth   grade,    Sept.,    1898.    to   May.    1899;    sixth    grade,    Sept., 

1899.   to  June.   1902. 
Caswell.  Omar:      Fourth  grade.   Sept..   1894.  to  June,   1R96. 
Cathcart.   Anna:      First  grade.   Sept.,    1881,   to  June.   1883. 
Chapel,  Rosa  B. ;     Second  grade,  Sept.,   1903,  to  June,  1905. 
Chopson,    Estelle:      Fifth   grade,    Sept.,    1893,    to  June,    1894;    sixth    grade.    Sept., 

1894.    to  Jan..    1896;   seventh  grade.   Feb..   1896.    to  June.    1897;   eighth  grade, 

April.    1S9S.    to   May.    1899;    sixth    grade.    Sept..    1899.    to    May,    19()0;    seventh 

grade.   Sept.,   1900.    to  May.   1901. 
Clark.    Mary   L. :      Fourth  grade.   Jan.   to  June.    1878;   second   grade.    Sept..    1878, 

to   Feb.,   1885;  first  grade.    Feb..    1885,    to   the  present   time. 
CofDn,  Grace  H.:     Second  grade,  Jan..  1889.  to  Feb..   1890. 
Colllngs.  Nina  F.:     Second  grade.  Jan..  1907,  to  the  present  time. 
Collins.    Anna    B.:      Fourth    grade.    Dec.    1889.    to   Dec.    1890;    fifth    grade.    Dec, 

1890.   to  June.   1891:  seventh  grade.  Sept.,  1891,  to  March,   1892. 
Collins.    Eliza:      Second    grade.    Feb.    to    June.    1874;    sixth    grade,    Sept.,    1874, 

to  June.   1876;   fifth  grade.   Sept..   1876,  to  June,   1877;  seventh  grade,   Sept., 

1878.   to  June.  1879. 
Collins.   Minnie  M.:      Fourth  grade.   Dec,  1889.    to  June    1890. 
Coltrln,    Mary:      Third    grade.    Sept.,    1893,    to   June.    1894;    fourth    grade,    Sept., 

1894,   to  June,   1895;  third  grade,  Sept..  1895    to  the  present  time. 
Coltrln.  Nina:     Second  grade,  Jan.  to  Dec,  1900. 
Conley,   Mary  E. :     Fourth  grade.  Jan.,  1902,  to  the  present  time. 
Coiiley.  Sarah  E.:     Fourth  grade,  Sept.,  1898,  to  June,  1902. 
("owgill.  V.   Alice:     Second  grade,   March.  1901,  to  June,    1902. 
Cox.    Josephine    M.:      First    grade,    Jan.    to    June,    1889;    seventh    grade,    Sept., 

1K89,  to  Feb.,   1891:  eighth  grade.  Feb..   1891,  to  June.   1895. 
Cox.    Mary    B. :      Second    grade,    Oct.,    1888,    to    June.    1889;    sixth    grade,    Sept., 

I8KU.  to  June.   1891. 
CrandMl.  Cora  Z.:     Second  grade.  Sept.,  1902,  to  June.  1903;  fourth  grade.  Sept.. 

11103.   to  June,   1904. 
Crniie,  Kiln:     Seventh  grade,  Jan.  to  Feb.,  1875. 
Ciirruii.    GuHHle:     Jan.    to  June,    1867. 
fTurran,   MIkh  M.   A.   O.:     Oct..   1866.   to  Jan..   1867. 
Currun.    Itwhard    A  :      1862    to    1864. 
I>nKk-in,    Carrie:      Seiiind   grade.    Sept..    1887.    to  Jan..    1889;    third    grade,    Jan., 

INK!),   to  Juno.  1890. 
Dak-Kett.  IJiura  A.:     .Second  grade.  Feb..  1885.  to  June.  1887. 
DanlcO,  Allllaii:     Heeoii.l  grade,  Sept.  to  Dec,  1889;  Sept.  to  Dec,  1890. 
DnnlelBon.    Ko»c    C. :      Tliird    grade.    Sept.,    1896.    to    June.    1897;    fourth    grade, 

Jan..  U98.  to  May.  1901. 
Deem.    .Mary    f).:      Fourth    grade.    Sept.,    1894.    to    Jan.,    1895;    fifth    grade,    Feb. 

to  March.   18115. 
DefreeM.   Julia   Helen:     Seventh  grade,    Sept.,    1883,   to   June.   1885;   eighth   grade. 

May  to  June.  1887. 


Iliinliiiiiton    Citii    I'uhUc    l^rfioolx 


Dolnn...   ll.irrl.-i  S        iscj  t..   isi.o 

DoLoiiK,   Klorcncc:     Fourth  Krndc,   Sept.,    1306,   to  June.    1907. 

Dolvln.  Wllllnm:      1834   to  1S35. 

nickliison,   Snrnh    K.:      Fifth   Rrndc.    Sept.,    1900,    to    Mny,    1901.    and   Sopt  ,    1902. 

to  Juno,   1^03;  sixth  jcrado,  Sept.,  1903,  to  Feb.,   1904. 
Dlllman.  Amanda:     Second  srade,  Sept..  1896.  to  Juno,   189C 
DInlus,   K.'isic  n.:     Fifth  Rrade.  Sept  ,   1907.   to  May,   190s 
DInlUM.  L,llllc  M.:     Second  k-rade.  Sept..   1S9G.  to  Dec.  1S'.I9 
Dob.son,    Uiura:      Sixth    grade.    Sept..    1S94,    to   Jan.,    1896;    Ilfth    srado.    Fob.    to 

Ju.i.'.    1895. 
ICIII  .11.    Lllla:     Sixth  Bradc.  Jan.  to  Feb..  1874. 
i:ill    It     Koulc  I.:     Fourth  Brado,  Sept.,   1S7S,  to  June  ISSO. 
Kill  .11     .Mary  B.:     Sixth  Krode.   Sept.   to  Nov.,   1873. 
i:ilis.    .Mliiiile  11.;     Seventh  irrudc,   Sept.   to  Oct.,  1896. 

lOni! Mellnda:      First  grade.   Sept.,    1873,   to  June.   187B. 

I'lihl'iMkM.  John  13.:      1843  to  1S44, 

l-ii\    111,-.  C.  Alice:     Fifth  grade,  Jan..  1906.  to  June,  1907. 

1  .i\  .iliv.    Ida  M.:     Second   urude,   Jan.,    1899,    to  Juno,    );i02.    Feb.    to  Juno,    1903, 

"iiil  Sept.,   1904,  to  March,   1905:  third  grade',  Sept..    1905.    to  June.    i:i06. 
FeltiT.    Mrs.    Ednn    H.:    First    grade,    Oct.,     1893.    to    Feb,     IMH ;    second    grndo, 

Feb.    to   Juno,    1S94;    fourth    grade.    Sept.    1894,    to    Jan.,    1895;    third    grade, 

Feb..  1896.  to  May.  1899;  second  grade.  Sept..   1899,  to  the  present  time. 
Ferner.    Ro.ie    C;      t^eventh    grade.    Sept..    1894.    to    June.    1896;    eighth    grade. 

Sept..    1895,    to  May,    1898. 
Ferry,   Rose:     1845  to  1S4G. 

Fisher,   Mrs.   Caroline:     Sept.,   1SG7,   to  March,   1868. 
Flora,   Mnmie   D.:      Third   crndc.    April   to   May.    190S. 
Foley.   Margaret   E.:     Third  grade.   Sept..   1S92.   to  Juno.    1S93. 
Footo,    Mrs.    Florence   E. :      Fifth   grade,    Sept..    1S96.    to   Jan..    189C:   third   grade, 

Feb..  1896,  to  June,   1897;  fourth  grade.  Sept..  1897.  to  the  present  time. 
Ford.    Kmma    B.:      Fifth    grade.    Sept  .    1S8G,    to    June.    1887;    sixth    grade,    Sept. 

to  Dec,  1887;  third  grade,  Dec.   1887,  to  June,   1SS8;  sixth  grade,  Sept.,   ISSS, 

to  Jan.,    1889;   seventh   grade,   Jan.    to  June,    1S.S9. 
Fordyco,  Alice  L.;     Third  grade,  Sept.,   1893,   to  June,   1894;  second  grade,  Sept.. 

1S94,    to    June,    1896,    and    Nov.    to    Dec,    1897;    third    grode,    Jan.,    1898,    to 

Way,  1899,  and  Sent.,  1900.  to  May.  1901. 
Forman,    Rose    H. :      Fourth    grade,    Sept.,    1896.    to    June.    1897;    seventh    grade, 

Sept.,    1897,    to  May,   1898;  eighth  grade,   Sept.,   1898,    to  May,   1899. 
France,    Anna   8.:      Second  grade,    Sept.,    1892,    to   Feb.,    1893;    third   grade,    Feb. 

to  June.    1893. 
France,     Emma    E. :       Third    grade.     Dec.     18S7.    to    June.     1889;    second    grade. 

Sept  .   1889.   to  June.   1K90. 
Francis.  Mrs.   Belle  W. :     Sixth   grade.  Feb.   to  April.    1898. 
Freele,    Laura    A.:      Seventh    grade,    Sept.,     1888,    to    Jan..     1889;    eighth    grade, 

Jan.,   1889.   to  Feb.,  1891. 
Freeman,   Liizle  A.:     Seventh  grade,  Sept.,  1879,  to  April,   1880. 
Freeman,  Maria  I..:     1863  to  1864. 

Oarnett,  Maggie  F. :     Eighth  grade.  Sept  ,  1879,  to  June,   1881. 
Oaroutte,   Mrs.   Sarah  E. :     First  grade.   Sept.     1893,   to  May     1899. 
Ciarrett,  Admlralda:     Fourth  grade,   Sept.,   IsSl,   to  Dec,   lSS5. 
Garrett,  Helen:     Fifth  grade,  Feb.,   1894,  to  Jan.,  1896. 
Gemmer,  Lydia  E.:     Fourth  grade,  Sept.  to  Dec,  1901. 
Glltner.    Mattle    I.:      Fifth    grade.    Dec,    1894,    to    Jan.,    1896;    sixth    grade,    Feb.. 

1896,  to  Jan.,  1898;  fifth  grade,  Sept.,  1898,  to  May.  1899. 
Olrzl,  Nellie:     Third  grade,  Sept..  1904,  to  June,  1907. 
Graves,  Mrs.  E.  M.:     Eighth  grade.  Sept..   1883.   to  June,   1884. 
arlswold.    Adeline:      Fifth   grade.    Sept..    1897.    to    May.    1898;   sixth   grade,    Sept., 

1898,   to  May.   1899. 
Guthrie,    Cleramie   M.:     Third    grade,    Sept.,    1892,    to    Feb..    1893;    fourth    grade, 

Feb.  to  June.  1898. 
Guthrie,  Mre.   Maria  V.:     Sept..  1867.  to  April.  1868. 
Hacker.  'William  A.:     Sixth  grade.  Sept  ,   lHn7,  to  the  present  time. 
Hague,  Jennie  T.:     Sept.,  1867,  to  May.   1868. 
Haines.   Frankle:     Second  grade.    Sept.,    ISS4.    to  June,    1885;    third   grade,   Sept.. 

1885,  to  June,  1886;  fifth  grade.  Sept.,   1886,  to  June.  1887. 
Hamilton,  Mra.  Kate  C.:     Second  grade,  Dec  ,  1SS9,  to  Feb.,  1891. 
Hammond.  Susie  C:     First  grade,   Sept.  to  Oct.,   1878. 
Harding,   Helen:     Fourth  grade,  Sept.,   1893,  to  June,   1894. 

Harper,    Mary   E.:      Fifth   grade.    Sept.,    1SS2,    to   June,    1886;    sixth   grade,   Sept.. 

1886,  to   June,    1888. 

Hartor,  Lyle:     Sixth  grade,  Jan.  to  Feb..  1898,  and  April  to  May,  1S98. 

Hartman,     Mary    E.:       Fourth    grade,     Sept.,     1895,    to    June,    IS96;    fifth    grade. 

Sept.,   1896,   to  June,   1897;  sixth   grade.  Sept..   1S98.   to  May.  1899. 
Hawlcy,  Mary  E.:     Sixth  grade,  Feb    to  June,  1904 
Hay,  Emma:     Fifth  grade,  Dec,  1887,   to  June,  1888. 

Mattle  J.:     Second  grade.   Sept.,   1887.  to  June.    1888. 

y.  Belle:     April  to  May,  1868. 


\ni 


IIIINCH  WORK— SICVlvNTlI  GRAUK 


llistonciil  Statistics 


Henderson,   Lou  P.:     Second  srado.   Feb.,  1873. 

Herr.  Louis  A.:     Sixth  grade.  Sept..   1902.   to  June.  1904. 

IlewlU.  Grnco   Q.:      Fourlh   cra.l.',    Kel>..    IS'.U.    to   Juno.    1S92;    nftli   Krn.lc.    Sept., 

1892,  to  Feb..  1K!>4;  hUIIi  Bnide.  Feb.  to  June.  1894:  seventh  Krude,  Sept. 
to  Dec,  1894;  llfth  griide.  Jun.  to  May,  1898:  Blxlh  grade,  Sept.,  1898.  to 
May,    1899. 

HIght.    Kate  M.:      FIghth  grade.   Sept.    to   Dec.    1S8B. 

Hill.  Laura  A.:     Flflli  grade.  Sept..  1900.  to  June.   1905. 

Illllabold,   Dale:      Fifth  grade.  Jan..   1899.   to  May.    1900. 

Hognn,  Anna:     FIrMt  grade.  Sept..   ISTG,  to  Feb..    1S77. 

Holman,    Alnm    A  :       Third    grade.     Sept..     1873,     to    June,     1874;    fourth    grade. 

Sept.,    ISTS.    to   June,    1S7C. 
Holmes,    MiitUdu    L:      FIflh   grade.    Doc,   1S79.    to  June.    1881. 
Hommjin.    MfM    Florcnoe:     FIflh  grode,  Sept.   to  Dec.   1879. 
Hope.    Ilniinuh   L  :      lilghlh  grade.   Oct..    18S1,    to  June.    1883. 
Houghton,    Anna   Z.:      Fifth    gnide,    Dec.    1888.    to   Jan..    1889;   third   grade.   Jan. 

to   June,    18S9:    fourlh   grade,    Sept.,    1889,    to    Feb..    1890;    third   grade.    Sept. 

to  Dec.  1K90;  second  grade.  Dec.   1S90.  to  June,  1S91;  first  grade,  Sept..  1891, 

to  June.    1892;   fourth   grade.    May   to  June.    1893;   second   grade.   Sept..    1893, 

to    Juno,    1S94;    first    grade,    Sept..    1894,    to   Jan..    1895;    second    grade.    Feb. 

to    June,    1895;    first    grade.    Sept..    1895.    to   June.    189C.    and   Sept..    1897,    to 

June,    1905. 
Housnian.  Maggie  F.:     Fourth  grnde,   Sept.   to  Dec.   1893. 
Houston,    Nettle    C. :      Fourth   grade.    Sept.    to    Oct..    1896;   seventh    ^rade,    Oct., 

1S95.  to  Jan..   1.S9C;  llfth  grade,   Feb.   to  June,   1896. 
Humbert,    Agnes    C:      Fourth   grade.    Dec.    1867.    to    Jan..    1889;    sixth    gnde, 

Jan.    to  June.   1SS9. 
Hunt,  Ella;     Third  grade,  Feb.  to  June.  1876. 
Hunt,    Kate:      Second   grade.    Sept.,    1874,   to  June,  1876;   fifth  grade.   Sept.,    1876. 

to  June.   1876;  seventh  grade.  Sept..  1876,  to  June.   1878. 
Hurd,   Lotta:     Third  grade,  Sept.,  1876,  to  June,   1883. 
Hutsell,  Alma:     Third  grade.  Sept  ,  1899,  to  May,   1900. 
Hutscll,    Francos    K  :      Sixth    grade.    Sept..    1889,    to  Jan.,    1892.    and    Sent..    1892. 

to   June,    1693;    fifth   grade,    Feb..    1896,    to   June.    1897;    eighth    grade,    Sept.. 

1897,  to   Jan.,    1901. 

Huyelte,    Arthur    R  :      Seventh    grade,    Sept.,    1895.    to    Jan.,    1896;    fifth    grude. 

Feb.  to  June,  1S96 
Huyetto,  Je.ssle  A.:     Third  grade.  Sept,   1897,  to  June,  1902;  second  grade,  Sept. 

1902.   to  May.    1908. 
Huyette.    Juniata    C:      Third    grade.    Sept.,    1891,    to   Feb.,    1892,    fourth    rrade, 

Feb.    to   June,    1892;    third   grade.    Sept,    1892,    to   June,    1893;    second    grade, 

Sept,    1893,    to    June.    1894;    fourth    grade.    Sept^    1896.    to   June.    1896;   third 

grade,  Sept.,  1896,  to  June,  1S97;  second  grade,  Sept.,  1897,  to  March,  1901. 
Ibach.  Benjamin  F.:     1864  to  1868. 

JefTrey,  Alice:     Seventh  grade,  Sept.,   1880,  to  June,   1881. 
Jennings,   Mrs.   Flo  T.   J.:     Fourth  grade,    Deo..   1890.   to  June,    1891;   fifth  crade, 

Sept..    1891,   to  June,   1892. 
Keever,   Mrs.   Annis  Q.:     Third  grade,   Sept^    1888,   to  June,    1886:   fourth  crade, 

Sept.,  1886,  to  Dec,  1887:  aecond  grade,  Dec.  1887.  to  June.  1888. 
Kendall.  Agnes:     Sixth  grade,  Jan.,  188>. 
Kent.   Alice  L. :     Seventh  grade.   April.   1880,    to  June.   1881:   fourth   grade.  Sept. 

1881.    to  June,    1682. 
Kenton,   Ida  H.:     Fourth  grade,  Dec,  189J,   to  Feb.,   18*4. 
Keaslnger,    Minnie   C:      Third    grade.    Sept,    1891.    lo    June.    1892:    fourth    grade. 

Sept..   1892,  to  Feb.,  1398;  fifth  grnde,  Feb.  to  June.   1893 ;  sixth  grade,  Sept., 

1893.  to  Jan.,   1895;  seventh  grade,  Feb.  to  June.   1895. 

Kimball,  Georgia  J.;  Third  grade.  Sept,  1894,  to  Jan.,  1896;  fourth  grade, 
Feb.,  to  June,  1896. 

KImberly,  H.  H.:     1866  to  18««. 

Kltoh,  Deasle  B.:  Fifth  grade,  Sept,  1»01,  to  June.  1»01;  aUth  grade.  Sept, 
lOOS,    to  June,  1904. 

Kline,  Hattle  M.:  Seoond  grade,  Sept.,  1891,  to  June.  1892;  first  grade.  Sept, 
1892.  U)  June,  1894:  third  grade.  Sept.  1894.  to  Jan.  1896;  fourth  grade, 
Feb.  to  June,  1896;  third  grade.  Sept.  1896,  to  Jan.,  1896:  fourth  grade, 
Sept.,  1896.   to  Jan.,  1888:  fifth  grade,  Jan    to  May.   1898:  fourth  grade,  Sept., 

1898,  to  May,  1899;  third  grade    Sept.  1906,  to  the  present  time. 

Krlck.    Nellie    M. :      Sixth    grade,    Sept.,    1903,    to   June,    1904;    fifth    grade.    Sept, 

1906. 

189J. 

1891;  second  grade,   Feb.  to 
June.    io»i. 
Lee.    Fairy   M. :      Second   grade,    Sept.,    1905.   to   June.    1906;    third   grade,    Sept, 

1906.  to  June,  1907. 
Leete.   Hattle  A.:     First  grade.   Sept..   1884.   to  Feb..   1885. 


Uuntington  City  Public  Schools 


1.    Trollah   n. :      First   grndo.    Sept..    1S93,   to   June.    1 
U4.    to   June.    is;i5:   sixth  grade,    Sept.,    1S»5.    to  Jar 
m..    ISUS.   to  Jl:iy.    lilOO. 
Nelly:     First  grade,  Sept.,  1901,  to  Mny,   190S. 


Lucas,   Sarah  E.: 

Lyons.  Klla  M.: 

Lyons,  Mary  E. : 

Madison.  Kaleigli 

Marsh,  Nellie  L.: 

Mason.  Rebecca; 

Matson,  Inez;     Fifth  grade.   Sep 

Merrldith.  Anzaletto  W.;     l.sr,,';  t 


Oct.,  1866,  to  June, 
ieventh  grade,  Sept., 
Oct..  ISCe,  to  June. 

1838  to  1S39. 

Third  grade,  Sept., 


1S75,   to  Feb..  1 

Dec.  1873. 

,  to  May.   1899. 


Jun 


riiird 
[iflh  g 


S91.    to 


Vb.. 


L-pt., 


June.   1895. 

H.   F. ;     Fifth  grade.   April  to  June.   1895. 

Ella;     Sixth  grade.  Jan..    1879. 

Ixtli  grade.   Sept..   1904,  to  FeV 
Tliird    grade,    Sept.,    18SC.    to 


Millei 
Millei 

Miller.  Harry  A 
Mitchell,  Lola  1 
Sept 
Mohl.        "        ■       ■ 


Lizzie 


1X9'1.  to  the 
Montgomery.  H 
Montgomery.    J< 

Sept..  1892 
Montgomery.  Li 


i  June 


Mooney.   Hester;     Fourth  grade.   Dec.    1885,   to  June.   1886. 

Moore,  Allen;      Sixth  grade.   Nov..   1S73. 

Moore.    Ella    J.:      Third    grade.    Sept..    19ni.    to    June.    1902;    fifth    grade.    Sept., 

1903.  to  June.   1905,  and  Sept.,   1906,  to  the  present  time. 
Moore.  Llla  D.;     Fifth  grade.  Oct..   1880.   to  June,  1882. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Muldah  Foote;     Fir.Mt  grade,  Seiit..  1S79,  to  June,   1881. 
Moore,  Ollie  A.:     August,  1808,  to  Marcli,  l.sr.9.  „      „,  ..  ^       ^  ,_ 

Moran,    Daniel    J.;      Fourth    grade,    Nov.,    1S92,    to    Feb.,    1893;    fifth    grade,    Feb 

to  June,   1893;  seventh  grade,   Sept.,    1893,   to   Feb.,    1894;   eighth   grade,   Feb 

to  June,   1894;  seventh  grade.   Sept.,   1894,   to   Feb.,    1895;   eighth  grade,   Feb 

to  June,    1895. 
Morgan,   Minnie  A.;     Fourth   grade,  Feb.,  1890.   to  June   1891. 
McArthur.  Mary  A.;     Third  grade.  Sept..  1900.  to  June.  1905. 
McCain.    Lizzie;      Second    grade,    Sept.,    1873,    to    Feb.,    1874;    sixth    grade,    Feb 

to  June  1874. 
McCaslln,   Mrs.   Letta  C:     Seventh   grade,  Sept.,    1885,   to  Juno,    1888. 
McCaslin,  Mrs.  M.  A.;     Fourth  grade,  Sept.,  1875,  to  Feb.,  1876. 
McClure,  C.   H.;     1835  to  1836. 

McCrum,  Alma;     Fifth  grade,  Feb.  to  June,   190C. 
McDonald.  Mary  E.;     Second  grade.  Sept..  1876.  to  June.  1878. 
McKean,   Edna;     Second  grade.   Sept.,   1894.   to  Jan.,   1895;   third  grade,  Feb.   to 

June.    1895. 
McKlnney,  Mary;     Sept..  1871.  to  March.  1872. 

McNamee.   Nellie;     Second  grade.   Sept.   to  Nov.,    1897.  and  Jan.   to  May,  1898. 
Neilson.  Lucy;     Fourth  grade.  Jan.,  1878. 

Neilson.  Mary  A.;     Fourth  grade.   Sept..  1876.  to  Jan..  1878. 
Nelson.  Olive  C:     Third  grade.   Sept..    1891.   to  June.    1892;   second  grade.   Sept, 

1892.    to   June.    1893;    sixth   grade,    Sept.,    1893,    to   June,    1894;    second   grade, 

Sept.,   1894,  to  June,   1S9C;  sixth  grade,   April  to  May.   1898. 
Newell.  Mary  E.;     Fourth  grade.  March  to  June.   1897. 
Nichols.   Lucy;      Elglith  grade.  Feb.   to  June,   1897. 
Nixon,  Laura;     First  grade,  Sept.,  1875,   to  June,   1876. 
Noggle,    Mattle    E.;      Fifth    grade.    May    to    June,     1897;    fourth    grade, 

1897.  to  Jan..  1898. 
Norwood,  Grace:     Second  grade,  Jan.  to  Jun< 
Oglesbee,  Mrs.  Esther  F.;     Third  grade.  Sept 

Feb.    to    June.    1894;    third    grade.    Sept.. 

Feb..  1895.  to  May.  1899;  first  grade.  Sept. 
Oglevee.    Mary   E.;      First   grade.    Sept.,    1892. 

1902,    to  June.    1903. 
Oliver.  Mary:     1861  to  1863. 
Orr.   Mrs.  A.  C:     Fourth  grade.   Sept..   1877. 
Otto.    Francesca    L.:      Seventh    grade,    Dec, 

Feb,  to  June,  1895. 
Overholt,   R.   Ellen:     Second  grade,   Sept.,   1888,   to  June,   1891. 
Owen,    Maud:      Third    grade,    Sept.,    1902,    to    Jan..     1904.    and    Sept..     1904 

June.   1905. 
Pael<ard.  J.  O.;     1861  to  1863.  „  __  ^  ,^„, 

Parker,  Almlra  S.;     Second  grade,  Feb.,  1890,  to  Jan..  1892. 
Parsons.   Grace  E.:     Fourth  grade.  Sept..   1904.   to  June.    1906. 
lastor.    Gertrude:     Third  grade.  Sept..  1907.  to  May.    1908. 


hi 
U 


Sept  , 


1893.  to  Feb..  1894;  fourth  grade, 
194,    to   Jan..    1895;   second   grade, 
1899.  to  May.  1908. 
to   Feb..    1893;   fifth  grade.    Sept., 


sixth   grade, 


I 


:>ll|.'  r.        K..UHI,  Kra.l.-,   .s.  pt  .    1^71.   i..  Juno.    ISTG. 

■s.    lictislf    W  :      SIxlli    Kr.idc.    .Inn.    l.>    Keli..    1S93;    Orst  Kriul.-.  K.l.  to 

li;;i3;    soonil   Kmile.    Sopt..    1^113.    lo    Ffb.,    1894;    lliird  Kia.lo.  Fvh  to 

lsy4:    sfound    Bnido.    Sept..    l.s»4.    to   Jun.,    1SS5;    nnit  Bradc,  Feb.  to 

May.  1S93. 
to  June.   1903. 

1S95.    to   June,    189C:   second   Krtide. 
;i03.   to  till-  present  time. 


to  May.   1901;  seventh 


Ih  Rrndc.  Sept  .  1R93. 

■.  Sept..  1S79    to  June 

HH15.  |„  KeV..   1906. 

\  :;''K.ri>^i/t 

to  Ju 
.    ISSO. 

ne.    IS 
>   Aprl 

e.  1S94 
5;    nftl 

rc'h.    lt> 

s.    to  Ju 
pt..    190 

ne.    1S91. 
7.   to  April. 

190S. 

.  1SS3. 
Sept.   t 

1  Dec. 

sss. 

Krade.    Sept. 


1S90. 

IlliuiiiHon.    Ml-..    \  lol:i       Mfili  Krndo.  Sept..    ISSS.    to   Dec.   1S90 
Uolib.  Helen  A.:     Third  triide.  Sept..   ISliU.  to  May,  1900. 
Kobcrta.   Josle  H.:     Fourth  Krade.   Sept.,  1S78.   to  June,   1S79. 
Koberts.  Uuth  L.:     Third  snide.  Sept..  1893.  to  June,  1894. 
ItoBcrs.    Hessle:      Seventh   Brado,    Sept..    1890.    to  Jan.,     1892;    sixth    grade.    Jan. 

to  June,  1892. 
7toHN,  I.nurn:     Fourth  Brade.  Feb.  to  June.   1R76. 
Russell.  Alice:     Sixth  crnde.  Sept.  to  Dec  ,   ISSl. 
Snal.  Joseph  H. :     Sixth  xrnde  April  to  May.  1900. 
Salter.  W.  A.:     Sixth  Bradc.  April  to  June.  1S9J. 
Sanders.    Ella    C:      Fourth    eradc.    Oct..    1876,    to   Feb.,    1877;    first    Brade.    Feb.. 

1877.  to  June.   1878. 
Sanders.     Mabel    M.:      Second    Brade.    Sept.,    1892,    to    Feb.,    1893;    third    Brade. 

Feb.  lo  June.  1S93;  second  Brade.  Sept..  1893.  to  Feb..  1894;  third  Rnide.   Feb. 

to    June.    1894;   second    Brade,    Sept..    1894.    to   Jan..    1895;    third    Brade.    Feb. 

to    June.    1S95;    second    Brade.    Sept..    1895.    to   Jan..    1896;    third    Brade.    Feb. 

to  June.   1896. 
Sanderson.    Sadie:      Third    Brade.    Sept.,    1892.    to    Feb..    1S93;    fourth    and    fifth 

Bradea,  Sent.,   1893.  to  Jan.,   1894. 
Sarsent,  Jonathan:     1S36  to  1837. 
Scearce,    Martha;      Second    Brade.    Sept.,    1898,    to   Jan.,    1899:    first    Brade,    Jan. 

to  May,  1899. 
Schaefer,  Mary  E.:     Sixth  erade,  Sept..  1901.  to  June.  1902. 
Scott.  Joseph  Z:     1857  to  1859. 
Scott.    Laura   A.:      Sixth  (srade.    Sept.,    1S96,    to  June,    1897;   fourth    rrade,    Sept.. 

lsn7,   to  Juno.  1903;  elKhth  Brade.   Sept..   1903.   to  June.  1904. 
Srudder.  Jesse  M.:     Sixth  Brnde.  Feb.   to  June.  1905. 
Sees.   John   V.:     Fourth   Brade.   April   lo   May.    1S9S;   sixth   srade.    Sept.    1S9S,    to 

April.    1900;    seventh    Brade.    Sept,    1900.    to    Jan..    1901;    elBhth    grade.    Jan.. 

1901.  to  June.   1903. 
Shepherd,    Eleanor    M.:      First    grade,    Sept.,    1899,    to    May.    1901;    sixth    grade. 

Sept.,   1901   lo  June.    1903. 
Shook.    William   A.:      Fifth   Brade.   Sept.,    1905.    to  Jan.,    1906;   sixth   grade,   Jan.. 

1906.  to  June.   1907. 
Shockney.   Blanche;      Fifth    grade,    Sept.,    1907,    to  May,    1908. 
Shoemaker.    Ora    M.:      Fifth    grade.    Sept..    1896,    to    June.    1897;    sixth    grade. 

Sept..  1897,  to  May,  1898;  seventh  grade.  Sept..  1898.  to  June.  1904. 
Shult.  John  P.;     Sixth  grade.  Sept..   1898,   to  May.   1899;   fifth  grade,  Sept.,    1899, 


ay,  1900;  sixth  grade,  Sept.,  1900.  lo  May,   1901. 
Ca     ■         - "      •      •"-     •      •" 


rarrle:     Fifth  grade,   Sept..    1899.   to  June,   1902. 
U.S.  John:     1S47  to  1S4S. 
lliH.    Mary   M.:      Sixth   grade.    Feb.    to  June,   1892;   third   grade,    Feb.   lo   June. 

1H03;  fourth  grade.  Sept..  1893,   to  June,   1894. 
irk.   Cenernl  James  R. ;      1840  to   1841. 
i>k.     llelene:       Fifth    grade.    Feb..     1891.    to    June,     1S92;     first    grade.    Sept.. 

1890.  to  June.   1897. 
iiyii.n.    Sarah   H.:      Aub  .    1863,    to  March,    1869. 
allh    Cecelia  E. :   1865,  to  March  1S67. 


32f.  Huiitington  City  Puhlic  Schools 

Smith     Ermlim   B.:     Second  grade.   Dec,   1900.   to  May.   1901;  fifth   grade.   Sept., 

I'lbl     to  June.    1002. 
Smith.   LUzlc  I!.:      KlKhth  crnde.   Sept.  to  Oct..   1SS7. 
Smith,  l-orn:     Fourth  grade.  Sept.  to  Oct..  1S76. 
Smith     Hose:     Fifth   grade.    Oct..   1S73.   to  June,   ISiB. 
Snyder.   John  K.;     1S44   to  1845. 

Sours,   Lulu;     Sixth  grade.  Sept..   1S91,  to  June,   1892. 
Spalding.  Adrian:      18B5   to  1S57. 
Spalding.  Jiilla:      1S6B  -"   """ 
-    >ncer.  Edith  M.:     F 
jncer.    Flora    J.:      t 

Jan.  to  June.   1804. 
Sprngue.  Cclla:      1853  to  1855. 

Stewart.  Anna  B.:     Sixth  grade.  Jan..  1879.  to  June.  ISSl. 
Stoke«berr>-.    liva    M.:      Second   grade.    Sept.,    1S9G,    to   June,    ISOi;    third    grade, 

Sept.,   1897.   to  June,  1904. 
Stone,  Blanch:     Sixth  grade,  Sept..  1902.  to  June.   1903. 
Stout     William    K.:      KIghth    grade.    Sept..    1S94.    to    Jan..    1895;    seventh    grade, 

Feb.  to  Jime.   1895;  eighth  grade.  Sept..  18S5.  to  May.  1899_.  ^    ,„„ 

Strickland.  Mary  E.:     March.  1SC8.  to  May.  1S70.  and  Oct..   18,2.  to  March.   1878. 
Stul.licfield.  Mary  W.:     First  grade.  Sept..   ISSl.  to  June.   1884. 
Stult-;     Dllla   K.:      Fourth   grade.    Sept..    1895.    to  June.    1897.    and   Sept..    1900.    to 

June.    1907;   llfth  grade.    Sept..    1907.   to  the   present   time. 
Stults     Mrs.    Eva    li.;      Fifth    grade.    Sept..    1S93..    to    June.    1894;    sixth    grade, 

Sept      1894.  to  June,  1895;   fourth  grade.  Sept..  1895.  to  June,  189G. 
Stults    Timothy  L. ;     Oct.,  1870.  to  July.   1871. 
Sturtevant.  Anna  L. :     Sixth  grade.  Sept.,  1876.  to  June,   1878. 
Swall.  Joseph  H. :  1850    to  1851. 
Swall.  Mrs.  Joseph  H.:     1860  to  1861. 
Swain.  Harriet:     Third  grade.  Sept..  1906.  to  the  present  time. 

Talt.  Cordelia  C:  '  Fifth  grade.  Sept..  1902.  to  the  present  time. 

Templeton.    Mrs.    Carrie   H.;     Seventh   grade.    Sept.,    1889,   to   June,    1890;   fourth 

grade.  Feb.   to  June,  1896. 
Thiebaud.  Jeannette:     First  grade.  Sept.,  1905.  to  the  present  time. 

Thomas.   Ella:     Second  grade.  Sept..  188S.  

Thompson.    May  E.:     Fourth  grade.   Sept..   1897.   to   May.  1900. 

Thompson.   Nellie:      Fifth   grade,   Sept.,   1900,    to   May,   1901. 

Thompson,    Olive   M.:      Fourth    grade,    Sept..    1889.    to   Dec,    1890;    third    grade, 

Dec.    1890.    to    June.    1891;    second   grade.    Sept.,    1891.    to    Feb.,    1892;    first 

grade,    Feb.,    1892,    to   June,    1893;    second    grade,    Sept.,    1893,    to   June,    1894; 

third  grade,  Sept.,  1894,  to  June,  1896. 
Tlcer,  Winifred  F.:     Fourth  grade,  Jan.  to  April,  1898. 
Todd,  Ethel  N.:     Fourth  grade,  Sept.,  1907,  to  May,  1908. 
Townley,  Mrs.  Alice:     First  grade,  Sept.,   1883,  to  June,  1888. 
Traster.  Mrs.  Hannah:     Nov.,  1872,  to  March,  1873. 
Trueblood,    Anna   M.:      Fourth    grade,    Sept..    1891,    to   Feb.,    1892;    fifth    grade, 

Feb.   to  June,   1892;  sixth  grade,   Sept.,   1892,   to  Jan.,  1893.  < 

Tyner    Helen  A.:     First  grade,  Sept..  1906,  to  the  present  time. 
Tyson.  Lizzie:     18B7  to  1861. 

Ulraer,  Delia  B.:     First  grade,  Sept.,  1888,  to  June,   1891. 
VanKlrk,  Orpha:     Seventh  grade,  Jan.  to  May.  1901. 
VanBwerlngen,  Ida:     Third  grade.  Sept.,  1890.  to  June,  1891. 
Vaught.   Geneva:     Sixth  grade.   Sept.,  1902,  to  June  1903;  seventh  grade.  Sept, 

1903.  to  June.   1904. 
lard, 

Wallace,   May:'    Fourth   grade,    Sept.,    1891,   to  March,    1892;   fifth   grade,   Sept, 

1892,  to  Feb.,  1893;  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Feb.,  1893,  to  April,  1898. 
Ward,  Rose:     Fifth  grade.  Sept..  1903,  to  Jan.,  1905. 

Washburn.   E.   P.:      1846  to  1846.  „„„     .. 

Weaver.   Mrs.   Alice   K.:     Second  grade.   Sept..   1887,   to  June,   1889;  first  grade, 

Sept.,  1889,  to  June,  1899. 
Weber,  Lilly  M.:     Sixth  grade,   Sept.,  1902.  to  June,  1903. 
Wharton,   Flora:     Fifth  grade,   Sept.,   1906,  to  June  1907. 
Whlnery.  William  J.:     Seventh  grade,  March  to  June    1892. 
Whltacre,    Emma:      Third    grade,    Sept.,    1884,    to    June^    1885:    fourth    grade, 

Sept.,  1886,  to  June,  1886;  fifth  grade,  Sept.,  1886,  to  Dec,  1887;  sixth  grade, 

Dec.   1887.  to  June,   1889. 
Whltacre.  Mary  B.:    Eighth  grade,  Sept.,  1884,  to  June,  1886. 
Whitaker.   Hattle:     Fifth  grade,   Sept.,  1884,  to  June,  1886. 
Whltaker.  Minnie  S.:     Second  grade,  Sept.,   1894,  to  June,  1897. 
Whitestlne,  Martha  C:     Aug.,  1868,  to  May.  1870.  and  Sept..  1871,  to  March,  1878. 
Wlllaman.   Virginia:     Fifth   grade.   Jan.,    1894,   to  Jan.     1896;   sixth   grade,   Feb. 

to  June,  1896;  fifth  grade.  Sept,  1895,  to  June,  1896. 
Williams,    Mrs.    Susan    A.:      Seventh    grade,    Feb.,    1875.    to    June,    1878;    third 

grade.  Sept,  1876,  to  June,  1878. 
Wilson.  Addle:     Fifth  grade,  Dec,  1887,  to  June,  1888. 
Wilson.   Ella  M.:     Seventh  grade.  Sept.,   1887,  to  June.  1889. 
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Wilson.  Susie  p.:  Fifth  Knul< 
WInans.  Leonard:  JS37  to  18 
Winters.    Delia:      Third   Bnide 


188S. 


18S9. 


Sept..    18SC.    to   June.    18S8;    fourth   srude.    Sept., 


Wlntrode.  Mary  W.:  Fourth  grade.  April  to  May.  1!»08. 
Wisely.  Nolle  J.:  Third  Rrado.  Sent..  laOJ.  to  June.  l"J04. 
Wlsner.    E.:      ISfiB    to  18615. 

Zont,  Hattle:     Flrnt  grade.  Sept..  ISTS.  to  Juno.   1879. 
Zent,  Jessie  M.:     First  grade,  Sept..   1S80.   to  June.   18S1. 


JANITOF^S 


Beck.  Alhert  H.:     William  Street  School,  ISSl   to  1902. 

Uowmnn.  Henry  H.:     State  Street  Scho„l.   isss  to  isyo,  and  1S93  to  1900;  Central 

School.   1900  to  190<;  Allen  Street  School.   1904  to  190C. 
Burrls.    Isaac    E.:      City    Free    Library.    1903    to    1904;    William    Street    School, 

190B  to  1908. 
Correll,    William:      William   Street    School.    1RS7    to   1888. 
Doub.    John    W.:      William    Street    School.    1902     to    1904;    Central    School    and 

City  Free  Llbmry,  1904  to  1900. 
Farrar.    Charles    E. :      Central    School.    1880    to    IS^if..    and    18RS    to    1900;    Central 

School  and  City  Free  Library,   1906  to  190C;  Allen  Street  School.   1906  to  1907. 
"        Allen    Street   School.    1894    to   1904; 


Flahc 


to    1905;    Alle 


Llbr 


Str 


Scho 


1900 


the 


Hler.  Frank  D.:  State  Street  Sell 
Hou.seholdor,  M.  L.:  Central  Scho 
Keglor.   Thomas:     Central  School. 


S7G 


1877 


Klser,  James  F. :     High  School.  1R91   to  the  present  time. 
Kuhlman.  Nathan  H.:     William  Street  School.    1876  to   18 
LInlnger,  Albert  F. ;     Tipton  Street  School,   1897  to  the  pi 
Nlfer.  Charles  11.:     State  Street  School.  1890  to  1898. 
Snyder,    E.   A.:     William   Street   School,   18R8  to  1R91. 
Steele.   John   S.:      Allen   Street   School.    1007    to   1908. 
Wuerslon.   Frederick:     Central  School.   1877   to  1S7». 
Toungblood.  John:     Central  School.  1886  to  1888. 


MERIT  ROLL 


The   following   Is    a 
years,    and    Includes   the 
tardy    for    the    periods 
successive  years.     Those 
and  partly  elsewhere. 


Slack,   Elizabeth  H. 


Purvlance.   Emma 


Ueechlng,    Mamie   V. 


summary  of  the  Merit  Roll  for  the  post  thirty-five 
names   of   pupils    who   have    been    neither   absent    nor 

designated.  All  except  those  marked  thus  •  were 
marked  thus  ||  were  partly  in  the  Huntington  school* 


ELEVEN  YEARS 
Slack.  Mary  T. 

TEN  YEARS 
Redman,    Estella   M. 

NINE  YEARS 
IIHamllton.  Claude  M. 
EIGHT  YEARS 


Steele,    EaxI 


Ayres,  Eva  D. 
•Bowman,   Edith  M. 
lIHart.  Maz  M. 


SEVEN    YEARS 


Hiintincjton  City  Public  Schools 


SP 


'EARS 


llCuldwell.    Hi-n  J. 
cannier,    Ilcttle    D. 
Housman.   Mapglc  F. 


liolii 


p;sa 


M. 


Hutler,    Kcmu-lh   D. 

Collins.  MolUo 
•Cixik,  Clara  K. 
•Corcll,   1..U1U  J. 

mill,    llarley    B. 

Dallcy.  MaKBle  C. 
•Day,   Hoatrlx  A. 

Day.    Everelt   M. 

Day.  iJiur"  V' 

Day,  Leslie  J. 

Fisher,   Mamie  E. 

Grim.   Joseph  G. 
•Haag.  Harold  E. 


Allman.    Lulu 

Bailey.    Grace    A. 

llowera,  Lillian 
•Brlnnoman.    Harry  F. 
•Bryant,    Arthur    D. 
•Burley,  Ada  B. 
•Burley,   Bessie  M. 

Bush,   George   E. 
•Buzzard,  Bertha 
•Corell.   Edward 
•Corell,  Emma  L. 
•Corell,  Lizzie 

Couch,   Carl 
•Coy.  Bay  O. 
•CruU,  Lawrence  E. 
•Crull,  Nancy   Fay 

Davles,   Jesse 
•Ertzlnger,  Florence  L. 

Eschbach.  Anna 

Eschbach,  Earl  E. 
•Btzold,  John  C. 

Ewlng,    John        

Fields,  Wallace  W. 
•Fisher,  Dessle  A. 

Freele,  Laura  A. 

Gilchrist.   Frank  C. 
•Grayston,  Hayden  B. 


Allman,    Llllle 
•Anglemyer,  Thad  D. 
•Bcchstein,   Minnie  E. 

Beghtel,   Mary 

Blppus,    Bernlce 

Blum,  Harmon 
•Bridge,  Vilas  L. 

Brlnneman,  Charles  R. 
•Brumbaugh.    Agnes 
•Bucher.  Koy  H. 
•Buzzard,  Bruce  L. 

Cobb,  Jessie  M. 

Corcll.    Jacob 

Corell.  Mnrle  D. 
•Corell.   William  E. 
•Couch.   Grace 
•Crist.   Clifford  L. 
•Crltes,    Dora   O. 


Mahoney.  Nina  F. 

Mayne.    Bortha  R. 
•Morse.   Pearl    H. 
'Newell.   Clarence  L. 

Redman.  WalU-r  M. 

FIVE    YEARS 


Mil 


ilKh  W. 
•HUdcbrand,    Berllia   F. 
•Hughes.  Cyrus  A. 
•Hughes.  Leroy  H. 
Kolsoy,    Knowllon    H. 
•Landls,   Julia   M. 
•Lcverton,  Ralph  O. 
•McArthur,    John    A. 
•McCabe,    Doi 


Me 


Ch.i 


•Mlltonbergt 
•MlshU-r.   Myrtle  Jl. 
•Moore.    Ktliel   U. 


FOUR    YEARS 

Grllllth.  Ola 
•Haines.    Oscar    N. 
•Heuvey,   lUitli 
•Helser.  Fred 

Henry,   Clarence  J. 
•Hler,   Zelma  F. 

High,  Harold  G. 
•Holden,  Claire  E. 

Holloway,  Almon 

Housman,    Minnie    M. 

Keating,    Laura   B. 

Keating,   Truman  M. 
•Kelsey,  Alice  B. 
•Ktnkade,  Marie  E. 
•Koch,   Henry  J. 

Kocher,  Iva  G. 

Lacey.  Annie  I. 
•Lawver.   Virgil 

Layne.  James  M. 
•Leverton.  Iva  M. 
•McEnderfer.    Lodema    B. 

Moore,  Edwin  F. 
•Myers.   Flora  A. 
•Overholt.    Fairy   E. 
•Pastor,   Emma  L. 
•Paul.   Charles  M. 

Rosebrough.  Jessie 

THREE  YEARS 

•Daltry.   Thomas  C. 

Deeds.    Marlon   E. 

DInlus.   DMVId  A. 

Dungan,  Harry  O. 

Emrick,  Ida  L. 
•Erehart,  Mark  G. 
•Faurot,   Ivan  D. 

Fausz     Sophia  A. 

Favorite,   Nellie  G. 

Ferguson,    Charles   C. 
•Fleck,  Sarah  V. 

France,    Emma   E. 

Freele,  Dolphin 

Fulton.  Fannie 

Gesaman,    Howard   F. 


Schrcyer.  ICUa 
Steele.  Carl  P 
Wlllu-Im.  Kate 
•Wright.  Claror 


Moore.   William    C. 

Radabaugh.  Charles 
•Redman.    Klnia    C. 
•.ShalTor,   Emma  J. 
•Shaughnessy,  Florence  B. 

Skiics.    Mary    M. 

StaUler.  Jacob 
•Steele.  Wirt  H. 
•SwalTord.    Bessie    M. 

Velter.   Carrie   I. 
•Vettcr,    Edith    R. 

Vetter.   Miimie   K. 

ry   M. 


r.  Rut 
Sallle 
K.   Mildred 


•Scheerer.  Percy  L. 
•Shoc'inaker.    Eldoii    E. 
•Singer.   Beatrice  E. 

Skldmore.   Samuel  W. 

Slack.  Helcno 
•Slack.  Isabelle 
•Spencer.   Marv   K. 

Spencer,  Paul  W. 

Stevens.  Anna 
•Swafford.   Edith  P. 
•Swafford.  Jennie  E. 
•Swnlm,  Ray  L. 

Taylor,  Paul   M. 
•Truman.   Mary  A. 
•Wagoner,  Harmon  E. 
•Wagoner.    Walter 
•Ware.  Elbert  D. 
•Ware.   Eldon   W. 

Weaver.   lona 

Weber,  Paul  G. 
•Weese,   Rosanna   E. 

Whltestlne.    George   B 
•Wllhelm.   Flora  J. 

Wright,  Luclle 
•Young.  Alverdo  N. 
•Young.  Earl  J. 

Zeller.   Anna 


•Hamer.    Darwin    B. 
•Hamer.  Mark  E. 

Hartman,   Ida  L. 
•Hartman,    Levi    R. 
•HesHin,    Nellie   E. 
•Hler,   Glenn  O. 
•Hlrneise,  William  H. 

Irwin,    Charles 
•Jackson,    Hazel   G. 

Jewett,  Laura  A. 

John.son,   Bessie  E. 

Johnson,  Lillian  M. 

Kitch,  Claude  E. 

Kline,  Edith  L. 

Kline,   Edna  B. 

Koch,   William  A. 
•Kocher,    Lawrence   O. 

Kuhlman,  Charles 


nixtDrical   Stitltstics 


Kuhlmnn.    Joseph 

•l.Mil.k,    Cijy    II 

Sir.m^s.   .Myrtle  S, 

•UiMill.s.   .Muim.-iSfli 

•Uanu,   HolMTt 

K..yM,'.n.    .\l;,y    (l. 

.Swal.M,    Karl    D 

•Lcvcrlon.  Kliner  U. 

•t^.U.;;.;.    AlU.rl    J. 

Tl'.^m'.'s.■Vvlu'E'^■ 

Mackoy.    Kiinnle 

.S,l..-.,.,.     He, man    K 

•Mavnc.    KsUur   M. 

•.-;.|l.is.    Cl.ir,-,,.!-    B, 

Trunmii.    Kal|.h 

McConkey.   Edilh 

.^1,..,,.  ,.    I.lzzl.-   I. 

•Verner.l.r.    K.irl   S. 

MllliT,   Hhidys  L. 

•.><l,i,|.  1.  r.    .M.irk    H. 

VoKhl.    Wllllani 

Moore.    Uessle  A. 

.■^I, ..,„,,, k,r.   U.n.i  U. 

•W.ire,    Raymond   E. 

Moore,  Stacy  T. 

•.-^hurii.  rr.  i:va  m. 

•Newcomb.    Uean    H 

W.l.b,    Muriel 

•Obermler.  Llniilo  M. 

SI '('.'■"  Mary   l-i. 

•W,1..r.     .M..,lj.ska 

•Overmycr,  Clarence  K. 

•Skll.-.s.    ll.lell 

•W l.u.-y     l\ 

•Overmycr.    Hoy 

•.Shiss.T.    MlUon 

W u.    ,\m.- 

•I'atten,  Bertha  V. 

Sniltli.    Hrne.Mt    D. 

\\  llhi  iHi,    .lolin    F. 

•I'ayne,   llesKlu  K. 

Siiillh.    UrIlsUs    C. 

:^^:ii:;;,l;:';„^:r'K:^E. 

I'efry.  Fred 

Plummer.    Florence   M. 

Soyd.'r.   Anna 

•wise-,    .Martha    K 

•Pres.iel.  Iva  I. 

Slal.l.r.    Mz/.le 

•WrlKht.    IMIth    B. 

Purvlance.    DonaUl   A 

•SMrl.u.k.    U.na   I. 

WriKht.   Myrtle 

PurvlHliee.    Flora    12. 

Slivens.    I):il.lel    J. 

Purvlaiiee,    Irene   A. 

•Strauss.    Ho.imM   G. 
TWO  YEARS 

Adams.  Bessie 

1  iillv      1   lllll 

(;.^.l-v.    Jnhn 

AKler,    Pora 

lUni.^ls.'.M^ry   A. 

Alexander.    Carl   K. 

ll;u,l.'ls.     Nrlll- 

•Allen.   Hazel   K. 

•l>:,vl.l.-....i.    .\ll,i-   <;. 

•Allison.    Lula 

DavlilH.....    William    A. 

II. .^.:         '..'     '        .   '.!l,.     C. 

Allman.    Laura   E. 

l>ay,    I'.arl 

•II   ,:,    ;,     ,       I.,    ,     M 

Anderson,  Jennie 

Dirils.    Klhel    M. 

lland«...k.    Charles   A 

Anderson.    S.irah 

•Deeds.  Glenn  E. 

Hanellnc.    Stella    V. 

•Pabb,  Mabel  H. 

•I).l..rme,  Adele   E.   A. 

•Marlng.    Ida 

Hahr.  Anna 

•Dial,   Clara    F. 

llHart.   Zoe 

Baker,  Marie  K. 

•Dl.klnson,  Darke  D. 

Hartman.  Amelia  L. 

Pnldwin.    Wlnfred 

Dllle.    Dessle 

llartman.    Gcorpe   L. 
Hawley,  Edith  it. 
Helm,   6pal  M. 

•Balzer,   Maggie 

Dillon,    Julia 

names.   Amy  S. 

•DInlus,   Nellie 

Barnes,   Russel  C. 

•Doub.  Mary  M. 

HIer,  Jacob  E. 

•Heacli,  Arthur  E. 

Dress.  Flavlua  A. 

HIer.    Ruby  A. 
HIer.    William   M. 

•Beach.    Robert    L. 

Drover,   Anna  F. 

•Bendel.    Mary 

Drover,  Julia 

Hllgemann,   Anna 

Benner,    Ray 

•Drover,    Laura 

HIrnelse.    Bertha  F. 

•Berkflcid,  Elmer 

•Dungan,    Carlton   O.    M. 

Hofman     Earl   L. 

BlKler.  Gladys  M. 
•Blackbum,    Herbert  B. 

Ellis.    Glenn 

•Hook,    EuK-eno   E 

Elvln,  Claude  R. 

•Hooker.  Ijiurel 

•Bllnn.    Hilda    M. 

•Emiey.   Don   P. 

Hoover.    Bertha 

•Blum,   Blna 

•Emiey.   Noll  B. 

Hosier.    Knie   S 

•Bowman,  Lena  Q. 

Emrick,   John    W. 

Hounoholder.   Susie 

•Bradley,  Hale  J. 

•Erehart,    Archie    D. 

Huithes.    Clara    R 
Huniniier.  Violet  I. 

Brann,  Dorothy  M. 

EHChbach,    Ella   E. 

•Branyan,  Wilbur  E. 

KBChbach,   LUile 

•HulllnK.-r,   Wllburu  P. 

irennoman,   Archie  K. 

I^chbnch,  liny  E 
Kschbach,    Hablna    A. 

John.    Marie    L 

•Bronneman,    Opal 

•Johnson.    Kthel    M 

•  Mant,    Bon 

Kwlnv.  JonHlo 

J..hnson,   Hamh   K. 

•Brock,  Cllfrord 

•Farllng,    Addle   B. 

Jones.  John   D. 

•Brown,  Arthur  L. 

•Faurol,    Norval 

Jones.   I.lllle 

Brown.  Cleo  M. 

Fau.i.    Ellnorn  C. 

•Kacy.   Kathleen 

^    Brown,    Minnie   O. 
i>Burley,  Mildred  E. 
Butt.   John   F. 

Favorite  Emma  A. 

Kenner.    llertha   M. 

FcriruiMin.    Uoas   R. 
Flnlt.   Flora 

•Kenner.    Edith   M. 

Kenowcr,  Jean   8. 

•Cain.  Olady.  M. 

•Flmt,   Emery  A. 

KIblger.    Manuel 

Campbell     Ktta 
Carnon.   Lena   M. 

FUhcr.  Charl...  A. 

King.    Emmett   O. 

Fluhcr.   Merrill  V. 

King.    (Jtto    I' 

•Chenoweth.   Harry  D. 

Folk.  Jessie  M. 

Klnkade.  Eldrldge  J. 

•Clark.    Calvin    B. 

Forl>cs.   Gertie 

Klnsey.    Edward    A. 

Clark,    Etta  C. 

Fnnlyre.    Alice    L. 

Klr^hoff.    Edward 

Click,    Bertha 

Forrest.    Karl     I. 

KniEht.  Gertrude  F. 
Koch.   Sarah    H 

Cllne.   Claire 

•Forster.  Julius  F. 

Cllne.  Claude 

•Foster,   Addle   B. 

•Kocher.   Jessie   D. 

•Cole.  Grace  D. 

Fry.   Ola   L 

Kochcr.    Verna  B. 

Cook.   Anna 

Fuller.  William 

Kuhlman.   Jacob  H. 

Cooperrlder.    Grace 

•Gamble.  Emma  B. 

Landls.  George  C. 

Corell.   Henrj- 

Garretson.    A.lallno 

•Landls.    Kuth    A. 

Coy.  Daisy  M. 

GeetlnK.    Annie 

Ijiwrence.   Emma  E. 

Cramer.    Schuyler 
Crandal.   Charles  C. 

Getting.    Olive 

•Lawrence.    Inez  C. 

•Gibson.   Bonnie  E. 

Ijiwver.  Dwight  A. 

Cressy,  Allle 

•Glanton.    Karl  H. 

•I-iwver.    Eldon   T. 

Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


Lee.    Vlvlnn    E. 

Losh.   John    M. 

Llnlnser,  Ethel  M. 
•LlnliiKcr,   Ray  F. 

Mackey,    Hattle 

Mackey,   Stewart 

Mnyne.  Bessie  A. 
•McCahlll,    Nellie 

•McCalley.    Frank    C. 

McraiiKhov,   Robert  C. 
•McClelland.    Donald   C. 
•McClure.   Luclle 
•McCrum,   Jesse 

McGonegal,   Anna 

McKlnley.    Irla 

McNaghlen.    Dahl 

Mecch.   Mlna  M. 
•Mentzer,  Mamie  E. 

Miller,    Carrie 
•Miller.  Clvde  A. 

Miller.   F.\ea  C. 

Miller.  Ernest 

Miller.    Harry 

Miller,  Imo 

Miller,    Mary  Iva 

Miller,   Waldo  H. 
•Mitten,  Carr  A. 

Mitten,   Emma 

Mitten,  Hattle 

Moore,  Ella  J. 
•Moore.  Warner  M. 

Morrison,  Justin  A. 

Morse.   Arthur  M. 

Morse,   Donald   B. 
•Moser,  Linda  E. 

Mount.   Louis  E. 
•Murray,  Dudley  E. 

Murray.   Laura 

Newcomb,  Nellie  M. 

Nolan,    Maude   E. 

Oats,  Harry  E. 
•Obermler,    Orvey   H. 

O'Connor,   William  D. 
•Orchard,    Paul   W. 
•Oren,   Helen 

Oswalt,   Lizzie 
•Overholt,  Eva  B. 

Pauling,   Roxle  H. 
•Planck,    Dorrit  M. 

Planck,  Mabel  S. 

Plummer,   Arthur 

Plummer,   Joseph  E. 


Allison, 
Allraan,  Bessie  B. 
Altman,  Gertie 
Amiss,  Anna  R. 


Anglemyer,  Donald  A. 
Apple,  Neva 
Ashley,   Ethel 
Ashley,  Harold 
Ashley.    Nell   C. 
Aumock,  Harry 
Austin,   Falra  A. 
BaKley,  Earl  T. 


Bailey.  Mlna  E. 
Balr,  Frank 
Balr.    Ina 
Bnkor.   Barbara   J. 
Baker.    Faye 


Plummer.   Louis  W. 
•Powell.    Frank   A. 

Pressel.  Arthur  W. 

Pressel,   Mary  B. 

Prcssler.   Winfield 
•Price.   Harry  C. 
•Price.   Hessin  H. 

Price,   Mary 

Price,    Sarah 

Prince.  Floyd  M. 
•Prince.    George  H. 

Provlnes,   June 
•Provlnos.    Lena  M. 

Pvirvl.ancc.    Nora 
•Rail.   Pearl  F, 

Raney,  D.  M. 

Redman,  Harold 
•Reem,  Lulu  M. 

Renbarger,   Eliza 

Rex.  Faye 

Ricker,    Olive 

RInehart,    Mcrllle   O. 
•Rlttcnhouse,  Aurellus  K. 
•Rlttcnhouso,   Austin  S. 
•Robblns,   Wilfred  W. 

Ro.iebrough.  Eva  A. 

Rourke.    Blanche   E. 

Ruggles,    Dessle   D. 

Satterthwalte,    Harry    G. 
•Schaofer,    Luclcn   C.   H. 

Scheerer,    Arthur    E. 
•Schoeror,   Edwin 

Scheerer,  Emma 
•Scheerer,   Hayden 
•Schelber,    Mabel 


Sellers,    Benjamin    H. 

Sellers,    Charles 
•Shearer,  Helene  F. 

Shldeler,   Howard  H. 

Shock,   Charles  F. 
•Shoemaker,    Gladys 

Shoemaker,    Tessa   C. 
•Slegmund,  Bertha  E. 

Siegmund,  Lillian  A. 
•Simons,   Harry  C. 

Simons,  Robert 

Simons,  Viola  A. 
•Singer,   Mona  M. 

Slusser,  Bertha  M. 

Smith,  Iva 


ONE  YEAR 

Balzer,  Mary  K. 
Barnes,  Olive  M. 
Barter,  William  H. 
Bash,  Henry  B. 
Bash,   Philip  P. 
Bay,   Mabel   A.   , 
Beal,  Donald  B. 
Beal,  Dorel  L. 
Beard,  Ada 
Beaver.   Lawrence 
Beck,    Emma  M. 
Beck,   Herman    S. 
Beck     Marshall 
Beeching,  Clarence  E. 
Bell,    Iva   D. 
Bell,   William  H. 
Bendel,  Helen  L. 
Bendel.   Louis 
Benslng,   F.Ilzabeth  G. 
Benslng,  William  N. 
Beverly.   Mary   O. 
BIr.  Clara 
Blackburn.    Bessie 
Bollnger,  Dale 


•Smith,  Orange  L. 

Spencer.    H.    Donovan 
•Spice.   Mary  E. 

Stalder,  Roman 

Stamets,  Clara  M. 
•Stevens,   Guenevere  B. 

Stevens.  Robert  W. 
•Stewart.  Grace  A. 

Stone,  Lyra  L. 

Stone,    Ruth   F. 
•Swafford,   Ernest 

Taylor,    Bessie   A. 

Thomas.  Jennie 
•VanAntwerp.   Helen  H. 

VanAntwerp.    Nellie 

VanArsdol,  Mary  E. 

Vernerder.    Carl   F. 
•Vernon,  Aubrey  W. 

Voght,    Edward 

Waikel,    Inza    M. 

Walburn,   Frank  S. 
•Walburn,  Lee  S. 
•Walker,  Earl  J. 

Wallick,   Pearl 

Watson,  Lllllo 

Weber,  Blanche  M. 
•Weber,   Grace  G. 

Weber,  Margaret  R. 

Weber,    William   M. 

Weese,  Joseph  R. 
•Weese,   Robert   P. 

Weisman,  Luclle  M. 
•Wells.  May  E. 

Whltacre.  Hazel  F. 

Whitclock,   Lizzie 

Whltestlne,   Gladys 
•Whitmore.   Isabelle 

Wllkerson.  Eme  B. 
•Wllkerson.    Frank   B. 

Wlltfong,  Lillle  A. 
•Wlndemuth,   Julia  M. 

Winters,   John   S. 
•Winters,  Princess  B. 
•Wintrode,   Mary  W. 
•Wolf,  Mattle 

Wright,   Bertha 

Young    Time  B. 

Youngblood,   Eva 

Youngblood,  Lena 

Zent,  Vera 

ZIgerIi,   Bertha 


Bolton,    Earl 
Bonebrake,    Ethel   M. 
Bonebrake,   Harley  W. 
Bonewitz,   Charles  B. 
Bonewitz,   Garl  O. 
Booth,  Agnes  I. 
Booth,  Helen  A. 
Bowers,   Charles  M. 
Bowers,   David   P. 
Bowers.   Herbert 
Boyd,  James  W. 
Brandt,   LllUe  N. 
Branstrator.    Ethel 
Brlckley.    Kent   T. 
Bridge,  Mary  R. 
Bridge,   Orlo  L. 
Briggs.    Bertie 
Brindle.  Edward 
Brlnneman.  Laura  M- 
Brock,   Evetta  J. 
Brock,  Leslie  F. 
Brookover,    Daisy 
Brown,   Donald 
Brown.   Joseph 


Historical  Statistics 


Hi  iiljuker,   Troy   D. 
liniiiibauBh.   Nora 
liiiuhler.  Albert 
Hullerman.    William  D. 
Hump,  Chester  C. 
Hur.lK.   Kloreiico 
Hurke.  Charle.H  C. 
Uurket.    Charles 
Hurley,  Eva  M. 


Buzzard,   Inez 
liuzzard,   Sarah  J. 
Uyler,    Wilfred 
Cain.    Blanche   R. 
Caldwell.  Achsah  E, 
Caldwell,    Sophia 
Calonkey,   Leon 
Campbell.  Paul 
Chalfant,   Don  J. 
Chalfant,    Harry 
Chapman,   John 
Chenoweth,  Mary  A. 
Chenoweth.    Pearl  C. 
Chenoweth.   Ray  N. 
Clark,    Helen 
Clark,  Mabel  I. 
Clark,    Walter   M. 
Class,   Etta 
ClBHS,    Hazel   M. 
Class,  Sarah  P. 
Cleveland,   Marcla 
Cllne,  Donald 
Cllne,    Pearl 
Cobb,    Francis    E. 
Cole.  Abel  J. 
Cole,   Goldle 
Cone,    Harry 
Cook,  Edna 
Cordell,    Francis  W. 
Couch,  Earl  N. 
Couch,  Grace 
Coy,  Shirley  E. 
Craft,  Jessie 
Cramer,  Almon  P. 
Crandal,   Arthur  V. 
Crandal.   Viola 
Crovlston.  Edna  O. 
Crist.   Carl   F. 
Crull,  Fred  C. 
Cunningham,    Fern   I. 
Cunningham,    Robert    O. 
Curtis.    Earl 
Darroh.  Ralph 


Davlos.   Ix>rene  M. 
Davlei,   Sarah  W. 
Davis,  Clarence. 
Davis,  Clyde  L. 
Davis,  Freda  M. 
Davis.    Jesse 
Davis.    IJoyd    E. 
Davis.   IlDV 
Deemer,    Harry   O. 
Deorwester.   Colla 
Doer-wester.  Hadle  B. 
DeLong.   Fr<-d   W. 
Delorme,   Edward  C. 
Delvln.    Hazel  C 
Denis,   Mildred   E 
DeVore,   Genevieve 
DeWltt,    Andrew  L.. 
DcWHt,  Clinton   L. 
Dickinson,  Marshall 
Dickinson,  Ralph  R. 


Dli-rfenbauKh,    Anna  L.. 
UlefTenhaiifih.    Louis 
UlfflenbauKh,  Hoy  F. 
Dllk-,   Chester 
Dllley.    Clellah    B. 
DIniond.   Hazel  G. 
DInlu.s,   Burnett  B. 
Dlnlu.s,    E.«slc   B 
Dlshung.    Cura  E. 
IX>ell.    Karl 
Doollttle.    George    A. 
Doollttle.   John    M. 
Doub.    Charles 
Doub.  Marshall 
Drover,   Arthur  C.  H. 
Drover,    Herman  W. 
Drover.    Waller  H. 
Drummond.    Hazel   A. 
Dungan.  Eldoii  R. 
Dungan,   Luclle 
Dyer,    Agnes    R. 
Eberlmrt,   Ellle  E. 
Eboraolc,    Jessie 
Ebllng.    Lloyd    W. 
EUl  ridge,  Eva  D. 
Ellison,   Ides 
Elser.  Merl  H. 
Emley,  Paul  L. 
Emicy.    Rudolph 
Emlcy.    Uulh 
Erlonhaugh.   Esther 
Erlenbaugh.    Lulu 
Erienbaugh.   Marie  E. 
Evans.    Bertha 
Evans.     Elva     A. 
Evans.   Harry  D. 
Evans,    Herman 
Falck,  Fred  F. 
Fanning.  Edith 
Farllng.   Ada  F. 
Farllng.    Dellsle    M. 
Farllng.  Wilbur  R. 
Faurot.   Nina  J. 
Faurot.   Urban   B. 
Favorite.    Edith  R. 
Fetters,  Cora 
Fetters.  Robert 
Fisher,    Marie 
Fisher,  Paul  R. 
Fleck,   Bernlce  E. 
Fleck.   Clarence   B. 
Folk.    Ora   O. 
Forst.    Russell 
Forster.    Johanna   E. 
Fosnaugh.  BueU  D. 
Fosnaugh,  Helen 
Fosnaugh,    Nora   C. 
France,   Carlton  E. 
Franklin.   Arnold  C. 
Franklin,  Lillian 
Franks.    Minnie  M. 
Frary.   Edna  M. 
Frazee,    Maud 
Fry,   Mallnda  C. 
Fulton.    Herman   F. 
Fulton.    Ray   T. 
Furste.  Mary  L. 
Furste,  Ruth  A. 
Furste.    Waldron    J. 
Furstenberger.   Edward 
Galogly,   John 
Gllkey,   Anna  M. 
Ginger,    Leland    D, 
GIntz.  Julia  M. 
Olanton,   Eva  J. 
Ola.Ms.   Frank  B. 
Gla.ss.   Fretz 
Gloss.  Paul  R. 
Glenn,  Anna 
Goodyear.   Lyman 


(JooU-v.    Hazel    B. 
GrayMon.    Kr.d    W. 
Gray^ion.    Kendrick 
Graysion.   Mary  E.  V. 
Grlltlih.   Carl 
Grimth.   Randolph 
Griggs.  Orlnda  H. 
Grim.   Mary  P. 

Gladys   M. 


Lul 


Haines.  George  F. 
Ham.    Wilbur   J. 
Hamer.   Dayton  S. 
Hamer,  Walter  R. 
Hamilton.    Mary  E. 
Hamrlck.    Pearl 
Hanellne.    Delia    M. 
Hanollne.   Ralph  G. 
Hanellnc.    Verlln 
Hartwrt.   Aubrey   8. 
Harter.  Faye 
Harter,    Helen 
Hartman.  Amanda  M. 
Hartman.   Herman  H. 
Hartman.    Katie   I. 
Harney.   Clyde  I. 
Hassold.   Carl   M. 
Ha-fty.  Clarence  R. 
Hawkins.   Edwin  R. 
Hawley.  Charles  E. 
Hawley.    Matiel   G. 
Hazzard,    Lee   R. 
Hazzard,    Perry   O. 
Hazzard.   William 
Heaston,    Edna 
Heavey,   Earl 
Helney,    Donald   R. 
Helney,    Emraett  C. 
Helney,   Hlldreth 


Helser,    Daisy  J. 
Helser,  Dessie  E. 
Hemmlnger,    LlUle  M. 
Henderson,  Guy  C. 
Hendricks.    Mllo 
Henry.   Otto    C. 
Hemdon.    Haxel   H. 
Hemdon.   Otis   H. 
Hler.    Lester  W. 
Highland.  Charles 
Highland.  Haxel  H. 
Hlldebrand.    Everett  H. 
Hlldebrand.    Mabel  C. 
Hllyard,  Iva  J. 
Hlppensteel,    Ernest  W. 
HIrnelse,    ReEtta    L. 
Hoagland.   Anna  C. 
Hoagland,    Myrtle    M. 
Hoban.    EUen    L. 
Hoffman.    Howard  B. 
Holmes.    Harry 
Holmes.    Mary  L. 
Holmes,  Nora  A. 
Hoover,   Fordyce  J. 
Horrell.    Marie 
Hosier.    Alfred    A. 
Hosier.  Kenneth 
Householder.    Iva   M. 
Hubley.   Adam    R. 
Hughes.   Earl  V. 
Hunt.    Dottle 
Hunt,    Theo  L. 
Hurd.   Cato   B 
Hurd.    Gerald 
Hurdle.    Guy 
Huyette.  Jessie  A. 
Ingham,   Ina  A. 
Irwin.    Jennie 


Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


J.ic.ilis.  rr.ink  L 
Jacobs,  llir.nali 
James.  Cl:uKio  I 
Jnmlsuu.  listelln 
John.  Edii.i 
Johnson.  Florcn 
Johnson.  Lennai 
Johnson.  Manda 
Jones.  Charlie 
Jones.   Grover  C 


Kalb.    Ulanche 
Kalb.    May 
Knse.   Paul  C.  J. 
Keefer,   Ilo  B. 
Kecfer.    Minnie  M. 
Kelscr.    Fred 
Kelly.  James  C. 
Kennedy.    Dcsolle 
Kennedy.   Homer  D. 
Kenner,    Prudence 
Kenner.    Sumner 
Kenower.    Josephine 
Konowor.  Mary  I..ouise 
Kessinper.   Harry 
Kllander.    Dcs.-ile 
Kllander.    Lulu 
KIndls.  Laura  F. 
King,    nianche 
King.   Everett  E. 
Kins.   Orlan 
KIrkendall.  Arllne 
KIrkendall,    Frieda  V. 

Klser.    May 

Klser.   Ralph 

Klser.    Ray   F, 

Kissinger.    Hattle   S. 

Kissinger.  Rolla  H. 

Kltt.  Amy  B. 

Klein.    Margaret 

Klem,   Earl  W. 

Kline.   Etta  L. 

Knight,   Charles  E. 

Knight,   Gordon  V. 

Koch.  Celesta  P. 

Koch.   Karl   N. 

Kreamer.  Ethel 

Krleg.   Lloyd  L. 

Kussmaul,    Ernest 

LaMont,  Eva  L. 

LaMont,  Lionel  A. 

LaMont,  Lowell  H. 

LaMont,    Vanemin 

LaMont.  WInfleld  L. 

Landls.   Ernest  C. 

L.andl8.  John  G. 

Landls.  Oscar  C. 

Laudeman.  Luetta  G. 

Laudlg.    Bertha 

Lavlne.  Chester  L. 

Lawrence,   Elmer  J. 

Lawrence.    Mary 

Ledger.   George  A. 

Ledman.   Grace  A. 

Lee,   Fairy  M. 

Lee.    Herbert  H. 

Lee.    Miriam 

Lee.   Nina 

Lesh.    Frank   E. 

Leverton,   Edward  J. 

Leverton,  Garrett  H. 

Lew,    Dorma   B. 

Lew.  Ethel  G. 

Lewis,  Bertha  A. 


Lipinsky.   Lester 
Long,    Cleo   M. 
Long,  Grace 
Lowman.   Hazel 


MeAr 
Ml' 


I'riscllla  J. 


MeCarlney.    Ray  A. 
McClelland.   Frank  A. 
McClelland.    Myra 
McConnell.    Virginia 
McCrum,    Arthur 
MeCrum,   Charles   A. 
McCrimi.  Leedy  L. 
McKn.leifer.    Paul    M. 
McKliiley.    Leslie 
McLean.   Gladys  \V. 
McLean.    Mary    Adrlei 
Mecch,    Ella    M. 
Mentzer.    Clarence    P. 
Mentzer.  Uiui  M. 
Mertz.  Jay 
Messmer.   Charles 
Michael.  Lulu  B. 
MIckloy.  Clcora  M. 
Miller,  Bernard 
Miller.  Coign   W. 
Miller,    Delbcrt 
Miller,    Floe 
Miller,  Goldle  H. 
Miller,  Grace  A. 
Miller,  Hersliel 
Miller,  Melvln  M. 
Miller,   Ora  C. 
Miller,  Paul  J. 
Mllllgan,    Mae   B. 
MUtonberger,  Belle 
Mlnnlch,  Harry 


Mitchell,    Minnie   B. 
Mitten.  Frederick  S. 
Moak,   Harry  S. 
Mohler,    Harold   C. 
Mohler,  Ruth 
Monroe,   George 
Moore,   Albert  G. 
Moore,   Allen   S. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
Moore,  Mary  S. 
Moorman,  Cap  J. 
Moorman,    Frederick 
Morgan,   Herbert  G. 
Morgan,  Mabel 
Morse,   Charles  L. 
Myers,   Bessie  L. 
Nave.    Karl    C. 
Nethercutt.  Mary  B. 
Newell,    Mary   E. 
Newell,  Rosa  M. 
Nichols,   Samuel    S 
Nicholson.    Riley    H. 
Nolan,    Bertha  M. 
Nolan,   Irene  C. 
Norton,   Laura  B. 
Obermler,    Carrie   M. 
O'Connor,   Mary  G. 


Paul.    Ford   M. 


Paulding.  Luthe 


Penrod.   Bertha  P. 
Perdue.  Cora  J. 
Peterson.    Letha  M. 


Plu 


rge 


Plumb,  Walte 
Plummer,  Olive  E. 
Poorman.  Aurellus 
Poorman.  Clara  I. 
Porter.   Ruble  M. 


Prahl.   Earl   V. 
Prahl.   Marie  L. 
Pressel.    Albadore 
Presscl.  Herman 
Price.     Hattle 
Prill.  Elmer  E. 
Prill.    Laura 
Prince.   Dwight  L. 
Pumphrey.    Ray  L. 
Rahn.  Emma  M. 
Randall.    Anna 
Randall.  Robert  B. 
Raver.    Clyde   C. 
Raymond.   Margaret 
Ream.    Cecil   M. 
Ream.   Edith   B. 
Reed.    Edna  V. 
Reem.  Lulu  M. 
Renbarger.    Etta   C. 
Ressler.    Claude  F. 
Richardson.    Riley    B. 
RIchwIne.  Watson 
Rlcker,   Iva  M. 
Riley,  An-a  W. 
Robblns,  Frennle  A. 
Roblson,    Alice    H. 
Roblson,   Ethel  A. 
Roblson,     Frank 
Roblson,    Harry  L. 
Rodger,   George  C. 
Roe,    Roy  C. 
Roth.   Albert 
Rouah.   Etta 
Rovston.  John  O. 
Ruggles.   Emma  G. 
Russell,   Elvira 
Satterthwaite,   Leroy 

Satterthwalte.  Martha 

Sayler.    Lsahella 

Schwartz.   Walter  H. 

Seelv.  Carl  D. 

Sellers,    Burton 

Sellers,    Reuben 

Severance.   Hattle  F. 

Shaffer.   John   O. 

Shaffer,   Mabel  M. 

Shank.   Dessle  I. 

Shaw,  Mary 

Shearer,    Carl 

Shearer.   Viola   B. 

Sheets,   Estella    M. 

Sheets.    Marlon 

Sheller.    Lawrence    F. 

Shcnnefleld,   R.Ty  E. 
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Ustotical  Statistics 


Sliidelor.    Paul   R. 
SliiK-miikor.  Glenn  A. 
SliiH-niakcr.   Hnrry  A. 
HhKCmaker,   Lnnda  V. 
Shoemaker.    Verna  F. 
Sliroyer,    Ora   E. 
Simon.    Agnes 
Singer,  Walter 
Sliifc-el.    Frank    H. 
Slusser.    Cleveland    R. 
Sh.sser.    Dessle    E. 
SUisser.    Iva   M. 
Smith.  Clara  Elizabeth 
Smith.    Edna 
Smith.   Edwin  F. 


Smith.    Mabel   K. 
Smith.    Mary    I. 
Snyder.  Eva  C. 
Somers.    Robert 
Sowle.   Chloe  J. 
Spach.    Mabel 
Sprinkle.   Clyde  J. 
Stacher.    Earl 
Stalder.  Anna  C. 
Stalder,   Rudolph  O. 
Stanch.   Lester  C. 
Starbuck.    Nova  N. 
Slephan.  Freda  S. 
Stoplian.   Louis  E. 
Stophan.  Ralph     W. 
Stctzel.  Hazel  L. 
Stewart.    Cecil   A. 
Stewart.    Homer 
Stewart.  Howard  C. 
Stewart.     Ralph 
Stone.    Ruth   E. 
Stonebraker,    Dale 
Stonebraker.    Loren   F. 
Stonebraker.  Malcolm  D. 
Stouder.    Nondus 
StoufTer.    Ethel   P. 
Stouffer.   Leonldas  H. 
Straughn,    Blanche    B. 


Strauss.   Melissa  L. 
Strayer.   Cleii   II. 
Slrayer.  Vivian  M. 
Strickland.  Cliarles  L. 
Strouse,    Roy 
Strover.    Maude    A. 
Stults.     May     E. 
Stuvcr.  Henry 
Suit.   Bueiia  Vista 
Suit.    Howard   A. 
Summers.    Clive 
Swalm.    Florence 
Swaim.  Katie   N. 
Swinehart.    Lulu    M 
Swinchart.  Ollle  C. 

Taylor.'  Lillian   M. 
Terlllnger,    Laveta 
Thomann.   Albert 
'niomann.  Kdwln 
Thomann,    Herbert  E. 
Thomas.  Cyril 
Thompson.    Jimo 
Tillman.    Charles 
Tillman,    Hazel    M. 
Tobias.    Glenn    D. 
Tourney.    Grace 
Trovlnger.  Ina  L. 
Trovinser.  Raymond 
Truman.    Fred    L. 
Truman.    Harold    E. 
Trusler,    Gnniett   B. 
TuKendreioh,    Beulah 
Turney.   Martha  A. 
Hlrlch.   Stella  M. 

Vntwerp.  Loti  G. 


Vornerder.  Ruth 
Vernon,  Gladys 
Vernon.    Inez 
Wagner,  Arthur  B. 
Waikel,  James  D. 
Walburn.   Henry  D. 
Ward,   Lynn 


Warren.    Jessie    A. 
Weber.  Catherine  M. 
Weber.  Lilly  M. 


West.   Ezra  E. 
Wharton.   Walter  I. 
Whitolock.  Paul  W. 
Whitclock.   Wilfred  J. 
WhUmure.  Hester  L. 
Williams.  Charles  A. 
Willi. mis.    Ernest   W. 
Wllli.uiis.    Joseiih    D. 
WIndiMUith.   Harmon  W. 
Wlndi-muth.    Henry    F. 
WliKiemuth.    Rosa  M. 
W..ehnker,    Vanncssa    T. 
Wolf.    Ida   E. 
Wolsleffer.   Fred  J. 
Wonderlv.   Mary  G. 
Wood.    Glenn    D. 
Wooley.   Harry 
Wright.   Harry  R. 
Wright.    Rhodes  J. 
Wright.  Vernon  S. 
Yingllng.    Clara  E. 
Young.    Harry 
Young.  Herman  S. 
Young,   Jacob   P. 
Young.    Mary 
Young.    Susanna 
Youngblood.   Elmer 
Younghlood.  Shaffer  P. 
Zell.    Emma 
Zoll,    Jacob   H. 
Zell.  Minnie  M. 
Zell.    William    F. 
Zeller.  Vera  H. 
Zeppenfleld.    Katie 
ZInk.    Frederick  J. 
Zink.    Louise 
Zink,    Maude 
Zink.   William  C. 
Zitzer,  John  G. 


STARS 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  •'Stars"  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  and 
Includes  the  names  of  pupils  who  were  present  every  day  during  the  school 
year,  who  were  not  tardy  during  the  entire  year,  and  who  received  100  per 
cent.  In  deportment  every  month  In  the  year. 


Ella  M.   Meech 


Bessie  Adams 
George  H.   Bay 
Elizabeth    G.    Bensing 
Lizzie    Corel! 
Lulu  J.  Corell 
Florence  L.   Graham 
Oscar  N.   Haines 


MIna   Mae   Moech 
1888-89 

Lizzie   Corell 

1889-90 

Dessle  E.  Helser 
Kate    Heppenfleld 
Jesse   McCrum 
Minnie  B.    Mitchell 
Edwin  F.   Moore 
Maude    Purviance 


Eva    M.    Shurtleff 
Carl   P.    Steele 
Roy    Strouse 
Dessle  B.   Thomas 
Frank   S.   Walburn 
Jacob  H.   Zell 


Arthur  E.  Beach 
Mamie    V.    Beechlng 
Burton  Brlggs 
Lizzie  Corell 


Joseph   E.    Plummer 
Pearl  F.   Rail 
Iva  M.    Slusser 


nunti)i<iti»i    City   Public   Scfu)ols 


Mamlo    V.    Ilccchlng 
Miiry    neghlol 
KsUicr   M.    Uenner 
AUa   B.    Hurley 


Pearl  C.   Chenowcth 
Rudolph    lOmlcy 
Ina  A.   InRhnm 


Kdwhi    F.    Moore 
Odesiia  V.  Ovcrholt 
Evtt    M.    Shurtlefr 
Alverdo  N.    Young. 


Mar>-   K     Hiilzer 
Ljxura    M     Hrlnne 
Eva  J.   Olanton 
Oscar  N.   Haines 


Charles  R.  Drlnnt 
Beaslo  M.  Burley 
MllUo  E.    Burley 


Mary  E.  Bowman 
Bessie  M  Burley 
Eva  D.   Eldrldge 


Mamie  V.   Beeching 
Harry    D.    Chenoweth 
Mamie  E.  Fisher 
Helen    Harter 
Amelia   L.    Hartman 
Bertha   Hoover 


Dellsle  M.  Farling 
Mamie  E.  Fisher 
Ralph  O.  Leverton 


Bamlce  Blppua 
Bertha  F.  Buzrard 
Mamie   E.    Fisher 
Earl  I.  Forrest 
Johanna  E.  Forstor 
Ida  Hartng 
Bessie  E.   Johnson 


1693-94 

Frederick    Moorman 
Karl  C.    Nave 
Arthur   W.    i'rossel 
Iva  I.  Prosscl 
Mary  B.   I'ressol 


1894-95 

Anna  1.    Lacey 
Miimlo    E.    I.iindls 
I>lnnlo    M.    Obormler 
DoBMle  U.   Ruggles 


1895-96 

Effle  S.   Hosier 
Iva    G.    Koclior 
Lodcma   B     McEndorfer 
Mary  Adrlenne  McLean 
Dudley    E.     Murray 
Elma    C.    Redman 


1896-97 


1897-SI 


Gertrude  F.   Knight 
Ella  J.   Moore 
William  C.   Moore 
Pearl  B.  Morse 
Dudley  E.    Murray 


Edwin    F.    Moore 

Iva   I.    PrcFsel 

Luclcn  C.   H.   Schaefer 


Walter   M.    Redman 
Florence    B  Shaughnessy 
Mamlo    E     Velter 
Alverdo   N.    Young 


Iva 


Preaael 


Edith  R.  V« 
Mamie  E.  Vetter 
Grace  Q.  Weber 
Princess  E.    Winters 


Lizzie   I.    Shearer 
Lona  I.   Starbuck 
Jennie   Thomas 
Walter  Wagoner 
Earl  J.  Walker 
Catherine   M.   Weber 


Ada  B.   Burley 
Beatrix   A.    Day 
Hazel   O.   Delvin 
Emma  A.  Favorite 


Amelia   L.    Hartman 
George    C.    Landls 
Dahl   McNaghten 
Estella   M.   Redman 


Florence    B.  ShaugbneMy 
Jennie  Thomas 
William  M.  Weber 
Vernon    8.    Wright 


Henry  C.   Adams 
Mamie  V.   Beeching 
Clara    Blr 
Mary  M.    Doub 
Ada   L.    FarUng 


Addle   S.  Farling 
Emma  A.  Favorite 
Wallace  W.  Fields 
Cyril    E.    Miller 
Ethel   R.    Moore 


Dorrlt   M.    Planck 
Estella    M.    Redman 
Mark  H.  Shideler 
Aubrey  W.    Vernon 


Herbert  B.  Blackbu 
Hazel  M.  Class 
Karl   H     Glanton 
Adam    R.    Hubley 


Nellie    H.    Kacy 
Esther    M.    Mayne 
Donald    G.    McCabe 


Goldle  H.  Miller 
Harry  E.  OaU 
Margaret  R   Weber 


Historical  Statistics 


1901-02 
Hazel  G.  Jackson 


Vera  H.    Zeller 


Adele  E.  A.  Delorme 
EUnora   C.    Fausz 
Harold  G.  High 


Ruth   Wagoner 


Estella  M.  Redman 


Amy  S.  Barnes 
Dorel  L.   Beal 
Inez  C.  Lawrence 


Esther    M.    Mayne  Howard  H.  Shldeler 

Volma  I.   Paul  Martha  A.  Turney 

Florence  M.  Plummer 


Opal    Brenneman 
Ray  N.  Chenoweth 
Nellie    G.    Favorite 


Edith   McConkey 
Virginia   McConnell 
Florence  M.  Plumme 


Marcla  Cleveland 
Nellie  G.  Favorite 
Velma  B.  Helm 


Hazel  Lowman 
Mabel  Schelber 
Muriel  Webb 


Lizzie  Corel] 
Mamie  B.    Fisher 
•Oscar  N. 


Amy   S.    Barnes 
•Ada  B.   Burley 
Bessie   M.    Burley 
Bllnora  C.   Fausz 
Emma  A.  Favorite 
Nellie  G.    Favorite 
Florence    L.    Graham 


FIVE  YEARS 

•Florence  B.  Shaughnessy 

FOUR   YEARS 

Edwin  F.   Moore 

THREE  YEARS 

Anna  I.  L.aoey 
•Esther  M.   Mayne 
Florence    Marie  Plummer 

TWO  YEARS 

•Amelia  L.  Hartman 

Harold  G.   High 

Bertha  Hoover 

Ella  J.   Moore 
•Dudley  E.   Murray 
•Mary  B.   Pressel 


•Estella  M.    Redman 


Howard  H.  Shldeler 
•Eva  M.   Shurtlett 
•Aubrey  Vernon 
•Mamie  B.  Vetter 


HONORS 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Class  of  '91:     Alice  Dnimmond,   S.  M.   Sayler  Prize  Medalist;  Anna  R.   Amisa, 

Junior  Prize  Essayist. 
Class    1    of    '92:  Edith    B.    Wright,    S.     M.    Sayler    Prize    Medalist;    Prudence 

Kenner,  Junior  F'rlze  Essayist. 
Class    2   of   '92;      Nanetta   A.    Thomann,    First   Honor;   LUIle   N.    Brandt,    Second 

Honor. 


JhuiHiu/tan    Citi/   Public  Srliool.n 


flass    I    ,.r    -n        TliM.I. ■-    l>     ,\r,L,-|.-iii.v.  I.    S     M     S.iyl.-r    ITl/..-    M.-.l,ill:.l  .    Tlmd- 

.l.us    I)     .M.Kl-iMVr.   Jiinl..r   I'lli.-   I'Nsj.ylsl 
Cl;.^.^<   I'   i.f     u:!       dii.i    U.    KliiK,    S.    M.   Saylir   ITUi-   Moilallst.    Ihirry    IC     W.chc, 

CliiMs^  1    ..r   '.'4;      Ad..l|>h    Marx.    Allioiilaii    Prize    Mcdiillst;    Adi.lph    Marx.    Juiihir 

Class    :>    of    'SI;      Jay    Mfrtz.    L.    L,.    A.    I'rlio    Mrdnllst:    Gertrude    M.    Gusman. 

Class    I   ,.f     M:      Tl.'y    11.    Wiles.   Toaeliers'    I'rize   Medalist;    Louis   W.    Plummer. 

Junior   I'rize   Kssaylst 
Class    2    of    -Vi:      Mary    T.    Slack.    I..    L.    A.    I'rize    Medalist;    Isadore    1.     .Marx. 

Junior  Prize  Orator. 
Cla.ss    1    of    -'.lO:      l.uey    Nichols,    I.     I.     A      I'rize    Medalist.    I.ucy    NIelw.ls.    Junior 

Prize  Essayist. 
Class    2    of     W.      Mary    K.     Newell.     Prize    Meilallsl;    Clias.    A.     .McCruni.     I'rizo 

Kssaylst. 
Class  1  of    y?:     Mark  1).   Nave.  Prize  Medalist;  M.irk  D.   Nave.  I'rize  Kssaylst. 

(Because    of    the    addition    of    oni-    year    In   the    IIIrIi    School    Course,    there 
was  no  contestlns  class  2  of  '97.  or  Class  1  of  'US.) 
Class    2    of    'OS:       Darke    D.     Dickinson.    Prize    Medalist;    Darke    D.     Dickinson. 

Prize    Kssaylst. 
Class     I     of    y.i:       Cora    K.     Holmes.     Prize    Medalist;     Cora     E.     Holin.s.     Prize 

Kssaylst ;   Fred   Cast,   Prize  Orator. 
Class  2  of  'U'l;     Claude  Cllnc.   Prize  Mednllsl ;  GeorKO  C.  Pohler.  Prize  Essayist; 

Claude  Cllne.    Prize  dratur 
Class    I    of     00:      S.n.       I    ;■     -,I   1     ;       I:  I  ■.     Mi-dallst;    Samuel    S.    Nichols.    Prizo 

Essayist;  Leiiii    M     '::  i  ■!,-.     <  ■■    i.r. 

Class    2    of    '00:      J  -      ;  !  .Medalist;    Jo.seph    R.    Wcesc.    Prlzo 

Es.saylst;  M.    I  ■   :  .         '  i  '    i  .i..r. 

Class     1     of     '01:       .'^    •;.:      1^        ,.  1       111.-.-     Medalist;     Sumner     Kcnner.     Prize 

Essayist;  Ada    li.   iiurUy.   i'nze  iiraior. 
Class   2    of   'Ol:      l.lzzle    I    Shearer.    I'l  lz.e    Medalist:    E.    Gertrude    Pastor.    Prize 

Essayist;   K     Mildred  Winter  and  Claude   K.    KItch.  Prize  Orators. 
Class     1    of    '02;       Pearl    Franklin.     Prize    Medalist;     Hcrtha    M.     Kenner.     Prize 

Essayist;   Pearl  Franklin,   Prize  Orator. 
Class    2     of    '02:       Mary     E.     Hamilton.     Prize    Medalist;     Talmage    V.     Michael. 

Prlzo   Essayist;   Mao'  E.   Hamilton.  Prize  Orator. 
Class     1     of    '03;       Alma     McCrum.     Prize    Medalist;     Dorrit     M.     Planck.     Prize 

E.ssaylst;  Grace  Cllne.   Prize  Orator. 
Class  2  of  '03:      Robert  A.   Butler,   Prize  Medalist;  Hugo  Branyan.  Prize  Essay- 
ist: Garl  G.   Bonewltz.  Prize  Orator. 
Class  1  of  '04:     Lodema  B.  McKnderfer.   Prize  Medalist;  Lodema  B.  MeEndcrfcr. 

Prize   Essayist;    Lester  H.    LIplnsky.   Prize   Orator. 
Class  2  of    04;     Athol   M.    Foote.    Prize  Medalist;   Alhol   M.   Foote.    Prize   Essay- 
ist: Athol  M.  Foote.  Prize  Orator. 
Class    1    of    '05;      Mabel    Planck.    Prize    Medalist;    Mabel   Planck.    Prize   Essayist; 

Mabel  Planck.  Prize  Orator. 
Class    2    of    '05:       Mary    M.     Doub.     Prize    Medalist;    Kenower    W,    Bash.     Prize 

Essayist:  Donald  C    McClelland.  Prize  Orator. 
Class   1  of  'OS;     Otha  Smith.   Prize  Medalist;  Otha  Smith.   Prize  Essayist;  Grace 

Carson  and  Harold  LIplnsky.  Prize  Orators. 
Class    2    of    '06:       Hazel     K.    Allen.     Prize     Medalist:    Harry    R.    Wright.     Prize 

Essayist:    Donald   A.    I'urvlance.   Prize   Orator. 
Class     1     of     '07:       Vilas    L.     BrIdKe.     Prize    Medalist:     Vilas    L.     Bridge.     Prize 

Essayist:   Faith  Thompson,   Prize  Orator. 
Class    2    of     07:       Helen    L.     Eendel.     Prize    Medalist;    Helen    L.    Bendel.     Prize 

Essayist;  Nellie  H.   Kacy.  Prize  Orator. 
Class    1    of    '08:      Howard    F.    Gesaman.    Prize    Medalist;    Howard    F.    Gesaman, 

Prize  Essayist;   Miriam  A.   Taylor,   Prize  Orator. 
Class  2  of    OS;     C.   Gertrude   Ham.    Prize  Medalist;    Wllda   Foster.   Prize    Essay- 
ist:   C     Gertrude  Ham.    Prize   Orator. 
Class    1    of    '09:       Ruth    E.     Helney.    Prize    Medalist;    Wanda    E.    Schaefer    and 

Mayme  LaMont.   Prize   Essayists;   Ruth   E.    Helney.    Prize  Orator. 
Class    2    of     'O'J:       Nina     A.     Penrod,     Prize     Medalist;     Nina    A.     Penrod.     Prize 

Essayist:  Ethel  LInlnger.  Prize  Orator. 

SENIOR    CLASS 
Class  of  '77;     William  Blon   Ewlng.   First:  Charles  E.  Grayston.   Second. 
Class  of  '78:     Emma  Gertrude  Gregory,   First;   Nellie  May  Dunlap.   Second. 
Class    of    '79;      Frank    W.    Gregory    and    William    H.    Wllhelm.    First;    Lulu    A. 

Dalley.   Second. 
Class  of  '80;     Joseph  G.  Ibach.  First;  Mollle  Collins.  Second. 
Class  of  'SI;     Fannie  Ellis.   First;  Lizzie  Pwrvlance.  Second 
Class  of  '82;     I-aura  A.  Frecl.   First:  MagKlo  C.   Dalley.  Second. 
Class  of  'RJ;     Edith  M.    KIngsland.  First;  Jessie  Whitestlne.   Second. 
Class  of  '84;     Nellie  Daniels.   First;;  Kthe  C.   Hessln.  Second. 
Cl.iss  of    v:.;     Klla  C    Willis.  First:  Wallle  Combs  and  Mary  E.  Greer.  Second. 


Historical  Stntifitics 


Class  of    sfi:     Jopsic  T.  Hoiney  and  Cnra  1).  Allnian.   First  (nf  enual  rank). 

Class  of  'NT:     Anna  S.  France.   First;  Emma  K.  France.  Second. 

Class  of  'SS:     Ella  M.   Meech.  First;  MaKele  F.  Housman.   Second. 

Class  of  'SS:     Helene  Slack.  First;  Georee  Edward  Hill.  Second. 

Class  of  'nO:     Georce  B.  Whitestine.  First;  L.  G.  A.   Powell.  Second. 

Class  of  '91:     Anna  R.  Amiss.  First;  Fred  W.   Grayston.  Second. 

Class  1  of  '92:     Edith  R.  Wricht.  First;  Mary  E.  Wetter.  Second. 

Class  2  of  '92:     Mary  E.  Hartman,   First;  Ernest  D.   Smith.  Second. 

Class  1  of  'iiS:     Thaddeus  D.  Anglcmyer.  First;  Rose  M.  Newell.  Second. 

Class  2  of  '93:     Emmett  O.  King.  First:  Henry  F.  Halsey.  Second. 

Cla.ss   1  of  '94:     Thomas  E.   Daniels.   First;  Clara  E.   Lucas.   Second. 

Class  2  of  •»\:     Jay  Mertz.   First;  Clellah  U.   DilUy.  Second. 

Class  1  of  '95:     Edwin  F.  Moore.   First;  Louis  W.  Plummcr.  Second. 

Class  2  of  '95:     Everett   E.    Kind.   First;  Charles  R.   Brinneman.   Second. 

Class  1  of  '96:     Elizabeth  M.  F.rKi'son.  First;  Carl  P.  Steele.  Second. 

Class  2  of  '96:     Mary  E.   Newell.  First;  Laura  F.   Kindly  Second. 

Class  1  of  '97:  Mark  D.  Nave.  First;   Ellie  S.  Hosier.  Second. 

(Because  of  the  extension  of  the  liLeh  school  currlcuUim  from  a  twenty- 
four  to  a  thirty-two  credit  course  throe  years  before,  there  was  no  class  2 
of  '97.) 

Class  1  of  '9S:     Mabel  E.   Brown.   First;  Clara  A.   Favorite,   Second. 
Class  2  of  '9.S;     Cora  E.   Holmes.  First;  Edith  M.  Hawley.  Second. 
Class  1  of  '99:     Iva  1.   Prcssel.   First;  Ella  J.   Moore.   Second. 
Class   2  of   '!i;>:     William  C.   Moore.   First;  Ruth   Mi.hler,    Second. 
Clas.x  1  of  '00:     Herbert  G.  Morpan.   First;  Lena   M.   Carson.  Second. 
Class  2  of  '00:     Gertrude  F.   Knight.  Flist;  William  M.   Weber,  Second. 
Cla.ss  1  of  '01:     Guy  R.  Smith.  First;  Wallace   W.  Fields.   Second. 
Class  2  of  'Ot:     Lizzie  I.  Shearer.   First;   E.    Mildred    Winter.   Second. 
Class  1  of  '02;     Pearl  Franklin.  First;   Wilfred  W.    nobblns.   Second. 
Class  2  of  "02:     Elma  Clarice  Redman,    Flr.nt;  Clara    Rllzahetli    Yingling,   Second. 
Class  1  of  '03:     Grace  G.  Weber,  First;  Essie  B.  Dlnlus,  Second. 
Class  2  of  '03:     Leon  Stephan,  First;   Ethel   E.   Dlnlus,   Second. 
Class  1  of  '04:     May  I.  Smith.  First;  Jacob  P.  Young.  Sccc.nd. 
Class    2    of    '04;      Elizabeth     Marearet    Fields,     First;    Allen     Ferguson     Under, 

Second. 
Class  1   of  '05:     Kenower  Welmer  Bash,   First;   Mildred   Burley,    Second. 
Class  2  of  '05:     Lillian  Helen  Franklin.   First;   Oliver  Martin  Sayler.   Second. 
Class  1  of  '06:     Alice  Belle  Kelsey,  First;  Estella  May  Redman,  Second. 
Class  2  of  '06:     Alice  Hazel  Robi.son.  First;  Helen  Harter,  Second. 
Class  1  of  '07:     Harold  Goshom  High,  First;  Cora  Estelle  DIshong,  Second. 
Class    2    of    '07:      Miriam    Anderson    Taylor,    First;    Florence    Marie    Plummer, 

Second. 
Class  1  of  'OS:     Hazel   Dell  Smith.   First:     Charles  Maxwell  Paul.  Second. 
Class  2  of  '08:     William  Leland  McClure,  First;  Edna  Smith,  Second. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Revised   by   Carl  P.   Steele 
CLASS  OF   1877 

Jennie  (Davles)  Grayston,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Wm.     Blon     Ewing,     assistant     superintendent     Drainage     Canal     Commission, 

Lagrange,   Hi. 
Chas.  E.  Grayston.  physician,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Anna  (Murray)   (Klnkade)  Kaufman,   Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  OF   1878 

Nellie  M.    Dunlap,    deceased.   Aueust   3.    1S.S5. 

Emma  Gertrude  (Gregory)   Pugh.  247  Forest  Ave.,   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Annie    (Mayne)   Snyder,   Huntington,   Ind. 

CLASS  OF    1879 


May   (Daniels)   McDonald,  Cherryv 

Ida  (Glbler)   Radabaugh.   Duarte.   California. 

Frank    W.    Gregory,    professor   of    Latin,    high    school,    1C05    Jack.son    Ave 

Orleans,   La. 
Elizabeth   J.    (Kenower)    Bash,    Huntington,   Ind. 
Jennie   (Kenower)   McGrew,  Louisiana.  Mo. 
Lizzie  McGrew,  Huntington,   Ind. 
Wm.  H.  Wllhelm,  728  N.  Alabama  St..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Ella  B.   (Wlntrode)  Griffith,  Muncle,   Ind. 


fJmitinfitnn   Citxj   I'uhlir   F^rhools 


CLASS    OF    1880 

Mnrsarot  Campbell,   tenchor,   HuntlnKtoii.   Ind. 
Mollle  ColllnB.  deceased,  Februarj'  10.   1K96. 
William   Daniels,   deceased.   October.    1880. 
Joseph  G.  Ibach.  lawyer.   Hammond.  Ind. 
Ida   (Smith)    Davis.  9  East  Hill  St  .  Wabash.  Ind 
Edward  Whltraore.  farmer.  Mt.   Etna.  Ind 

CLASS  or   1881 

Ada  (Anson)  Carrl.  Centervllle.  III. 

Anna    (flakor)   Wiierston.   Marlon,  Ind. 

Joseph  Davles,  Meadvllle,   Pa. 

Fannie   (Ellis)    Thomas,    teacher,   Huntington.   Ind. 

Sadio   (Trovlncs)    (Shearer)   Conrad.   Qiilncy,   111. 

Lizzie  (Purvlancc)   Beck,  Huntington,   Ind. 

Mamie    (Raymond)    Parry.   Lucas.   O. 

Anna   (Rcomc)   GIvens.   4207  A.    Fair  Ave..   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

Kate    (Snyder)    WriBht.   Huntlnftton.   Ind. 

Ernnza  J.   Thomas,   deceased.  March    l.S.    1SS6 

GeorKC  O.   Whitolock,  grocer.  HuntlnRton.  Ind. 

CLASS  OF   1882 

WInfrod   E.   Baldwin,   physician.   East  OrnnKe.   N.   J. 

MnKKlo  C.   Dalloy.   deceased.  September  6,   1900. 

Robert  J.   Diiy.  with  Iho  Giant   Construction  Company.   Chicago,  111. 

Delia  Delvln.  teacher.   Everett,  Wash. 

Laura  A.    (Frecle)   O.sborn.   64   Lawrence  Ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Emma  McGrew.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Emma  Noel,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wllllnm  A.  Stevens,  architect.  Chicago,  111. 

Ella  Thomas,  deceased,  July  16,  1889. 

CLASS   OF   1883 

John  Ewing,  master  mechanic,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  P.  O.  Box  296,  Richmond,  Va_ 

Roscoe  C    Grlfflth.   lawyer.   E.   Charles  St  .  Muncle,    Ind. 

Almond    R     Holloway.    clerk    Waboj-h   R    R..    Decatur.    lU. 

Edith  M.   KIngsland.   Elizabeth.  New  Jersey. 

Ida  (Mangus)   Smith.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Olive  A.    (Rlcker)  White.   Seymour.  Mo. 

Anna  C.  Stevens,  deceased.  July  29.  1894. 

Ida  Thomas,  deceased,  February  8,  1897. 

Jessie   (Whitestlne)   Orchard.   Richmond,  Va. 

CLASS  OF   1884 

Letltia  (Brawley)  Kenower,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Nellie   (Daniels)  Hollopeter.   Albany.  Ind. 

Hattle  Davles,  Highland   Park.   322  West  Ave.   B6.   Los  Angeles.  CaJ. 

Effle  C    (Hessln)   Phillips,  Pontlac,  111. 

Charles  McGrew,  vice-president  First  Natlonaa  Bank,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Ida   Radabaugh,   deceased.   January   11.    1898. 

EUa   (Schreyer)  White,   Huntington,   Ind. 

CLASS  OF   1885 

Tully  Anson,   farmer,  Mardenla.  Ind. 

Ch.lrlc.s  Arnold,   of  H.   H.   Arnold  &  Si 

J.   Fred  Bippus,   president  Huntlnptor 

Everett  C.    Branyan,   farmer,    Huntington,   Ind. 

John  S.  Branyan,  lawyer.   Alberta,  Canada. 

Wallle  Combs,  deceased.   May  1.   1888. 

Mary    E.    (Greer)    Hanna.    Payne.    O.  _    „  ,    ^ 

Win  Grim,  clerk  with  Patterson  &  Fletcher  clothing  house.  Ft.  Wayne,  Inl 

Henry  Levy,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Charles  H.    Lewis,   deceased.    September  18.    1903. 

Anna   (Price)  Wells,  deceased.  Feb.   1.  1899. 

Emma   (Purvlance)    Morrison.   Lima.   O. 

Emma  A.  (Rlcker)  French.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

John  Milton  Sayler.  lawyer.   Huntington.  Ind. 

Orllstis  C.  Smith,  farmer.  Huntington  Co.,   Ind.  „      ..      .         ,    ,, 

Ella  C.  Willis,  saleswoman  with  H.  II    Arnold  &  Son,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Historical  Statistics 


CLASS   OF   1886 
Cora  D.  Altman,  with  J.  C.  Altmnn  Ronl  Estate  Agency.  Huntington,  Ind. 
Eunice  H.   (Baker)  Andrews,   Perwin,  111.    ^      .   ,      ^„         o      «•     i^     d„      «„„► 
Edwin    Q.    Drummond,    clerk    Master    Mechanic  s    Office.    C.    &    E.    Ry.,    Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 
Jessie  T.   (Helney)  Wlndle,  Newark,  O.  r^     .   -a^    t,„     u„„h„,^„„    ^r,A 

Viola  B.  Holloway,  clerk  Master  Mechanic's  office.  C.  &  E.  Ry..  Huntington,  Ind. 
Flora  A.   Myers,   deceased.   September  IS.   1S90, 

CLASS   OF    1887 

Eva  B.   (Ayres)    (Stults)  Piatt,  Huntlntrton,  Ind. 

Anna  S.   (France)  Huyetto,  BlutTlon.   Ind. 

Emma   E.    (France)   Raymond,   Huntington,  Ind. 

James  H.  Hessln.  with  Collins  Ico  Cream  Co.,  Huntlneton.  Ind. 

Agnes  C.   (Humbert)  Hessln.  HunllnKlon,  Ind. 

May  L.   (Ireland)  Van  Antwerp.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Charles  F.   Lucas,  produce  buslnoBs.   New  lork  City. 

Fred  L.  Lucas,   manager  Electric  Lighting  Co      Pontlac    Rl. 

Ella  D.    (Radabaugh)    Yopst,    decoasod,   December   G    1889.  .--- 

Von  C.  Shaffer,   clerk  Wnbnsh  Freight  office    Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Flora  C.    (SwafTord)    Daltry,  Huntington.   Ind. 

Ota  A.  (Warner)  Messmor,  decoasod.  January  19,  1900. 

CLASS   OF   1888 

Bessie  DoE.  Allman.  clork.  John  Frosh.   dry  goods.  Huntington.  Ind. 
Robert  M.  Berry,  of  Berry  *  Son.  food  l.arn,  llunt'nKt"?'  I"°-   „,     .„„       .„^„ 
Bstelle   M.    Clark,   Benton   Walkor'a  abstract   office,    1122   Central   Ave.,    Ander- 
son, Ind.  _    ^ 
Maggie  F.   (Housman)  Emley,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Edna  (John)   Plasterer,  Huntington.   Ind. 
Frank  LaPolnte.  machinist.  Anderson.  Ind. 
Ella  M.  (Meech)  Branyan.  Alberta.  Canada. 
MIna  M.   (Meech)  Howell,  102  Ivy  St.,  Atlanta^  Oo. 
Leonard  S.  Repp,  clerk  Express  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Jessie  (Rosebrough)  O'Leary,  HunUngton,  Ind.  w..^.    Tr„i 
Mary  Wllhelm.  with  Achtol  Bros.,  commission  house,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

CLASS  OF  1889 

Joanna  L.  (Anderson)  Stuller,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Lizzie  B.  (Buzzard)  <5lose,  Huntington  county,  Ind.  „     „     .•  ^,.^    t„a 

Sablna  Eschbach,  clerk  with  H.  H!  Arnold  &  Son,  dry  K00d»,  HunUngton,  Ind. 

O«orge  Edward  Hill,  bookkeeper,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Jacob  H.  Kuhlman,  deceased,  June  8,  1890, 

Helene  Slack,  WoodhlU,  Pa. 

CLASS   OF  1890 

C.  Helena  Foster,  Huntington,  Ind.  „.     „ .  ^ 

Jean  Harter,  music  teacher,  123  S.  Pierce  St.,  Lima,  O. 

Minnie  B.   (Jacobs)  Yopst   Wabash,  Ind. 

Lucy  A.   (Lans)  Hroley.  Huntington,  Ind.  ^    ,   . 

L.  G.  A.  Powell,  dentist,  Manchester  Ave.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Hattle  F.   (Severance)  Putman.  Wlnfleld,  Kansas. 

Mary  M.   (Sklles)  Kenower,  Dixon.  HI.  __     ^  <,       t*     ••   _♦        i   j 

Oiorge  B.  Whltestlne,  cashier  Huntington  Trust  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  OF  1891 

Anna  R.  Amiss,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Harley  R.  Crull,  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fred  W.  Qrayston.  physician.  Huntington,  Ind. 
Mary  L.   (Holmes)   Blum.  Ashevllle.   N.  C. 

CLASS  1  OF  1892 

luntlngton,  Ind. 
Lyie  Marier.    iioranan   i-ui»iic  Library.   Lima.  Ohlw. 
Mabel  Mayne.  bookkeeper.  National  Bank,  Camden,  Ind. 

Flora  E.    Purvlance.  Huntington.   Ind.  _  .  ,    „   ._  ,     , 

H.    Wirt   Steele,    general   secretary   of    Society   for   Prevention    of    Tuberculosis 

of  Maryland.   Baltimore.   Md. 
Mary  E.  (Wetter)  Huston.  Huntington.  Ind. 
Edith  B.   Wright.   120  Fifth  St..   Pittsburg.   Pa. 


llunlin<il„ii    City   PuhUc  Rvhools 


CLASS   2   OF    1892 

Mary    V.     llartinan.    ttarlu-r   of    Lalln.    IiIkIi   KrIi.K.I.    I  lijriUi>Kt..r..    In. I 

Kiiilly  S     (r-lummcr)   HiirroiiKlis.   Kiiiikaki^,  111. 

Kc'iia    M.     Pr.)vlnrM.    KlvitUKruiilifr.    KIpctrIc    LIuhl    WorkH.     1020    Kulrtleld    Av»  . 

Kt.  Wayne.  Ind. 
Krnost    D    Smith,   phynlclan.   Loo.   Ind. 
.Nuli.-tla    A     (Thcnianril    H.->k.    1 1  iintlliKton.   Ind 

CLASS  1   OF   1893 

TliniMi-us  D,    AnKlemy.i     ff-Mi    f  .t..,.i-    flu-Ian.   WashlnRton. 

i:in..,.i   U.    (Hn.sty)    L<\.ii    ■      l;      i       i.-r,    Ind. 

I,  -    .     I.     (Mnranda)   I'.. In       i  :  Ind. 

i;  .M     iN.-w,'ll)   Ilf-.i  JO.   1S99. 

,1.1,11    \'-   Sees,  lawyer.   II.    ;.:.i    :      l.d 

Kl.  r.noo  A.    (Wiles)   Kli.  11,   1 1  .;i.il:.ktuii.   Ind. 

LIda  J.  Wllhelm.  clerk  wllii  E    V.    Alli-n.  real  palate  and  loans,  Huntington.  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF  1893 

N.irviil  V.   Ilowinan.  condiirtur.  WaL.isli   Valley  Traclliin  Co..  Huntington,  Ind. 

Clara  M.    (HnimbnuKlil   NIfer.  IlunllnKton.  In.l. 

Henry    F     ll.Usey.    n.nll    cl.rk.    iw,sl..ineo.    lHM>llnet..n.    Ind 

Clando  Mel)    llamlltim.   New  York  Vm»».   New   York.   N.   Y. 

Mjiry  E.    (Ilawley)   Caiil.le.   40s  s    New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kmmett  O.    KlnB.   lawyer.   Huntington.  Ind. 

Otto   U.    KlnK.   dentist.    Huntington.    Ind. 

Maggie  (Raymond)   Uearworth.  HuntlnBton,  Ind. 

Francis   I    Stults.   lawyer.  Huntington.   Ind. 

Harry  E.  Weese,  51S  Church  St..  Evanston,  111. 

CLASS  1  OF  1894 
T.   K.   Daniels,   farmer.   Whitley  county,   Ind. 
Ijiurn    B     (Day)    Mal.iw.    i.llO    Michigan    Ave,    Hamm.>nd,    Ind. 
Martha  A.   Holmes.   Huntington,   Ind 
Clara  E.    (Lucas)   Faber,  C.reen   HIver.  Wyoming. 
Almeda  A     Newcomb,   Huntington.  Ind 

Gertrude  M.    (Simons)    Beardsley.   201   Beardsley  Ave..   Elkhart,   Ind. 
Dessle  L.    (Trussler)   Baker,   Toledo.   Ohio. 
Clara   E.    (Young)    Harney,   CrawfordHvllle,   Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF  1894 

Latin  Courte- 

Clellah   B    Dllley.   deceased.  August  13,   1896. 

John  C.   Etrold.  court  stenographer.   Huntington,  Ind. 

Cora  E.    (Housman)    PInkerton.    Huntington,   Ind. 

Adolph   Mant,   Ideal  Mllllneri-  Co  .    234    High  St.,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jay  Mertz,  lawyer.  Muncle.  Ind 

Harold  C.   Mohler.  supervisor  manual   training,  Galva,   111. 

Linda  E.    (Moser)   Potts,  Pueblo,  Colo 

Edwin  F.   Sleffmund,   physician,  Andrews.  Ind. 

May  L.   Strover.  Germantown   Station.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Engllah   Courte 
Harley  P.  Bumlaon,  deceased,  June  16,  1896. 
Gertrude  M.    (Gusman)   Hendricks.   Grand  Raplda,  Mich. 
Jensle  A.  Huyette,  teacher,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Lor*  L.   (Mitten)  Myers.  Huntington,  Ind. 
Emma  L.    Pa«tor,   Huntington,  Ind. 
Robert  F.   Williams,   deceased,   March   20,   1S97. 

CLASS   1   OF   1895 

Latin   Courte 

Minnie  M.  Housman.  deceased,  August  30.  1S97. 
Mabel    C,     (Kenncr)    Haymond,    Muncle,    Ind. 
Edwin  F.   Moore,  South  Bend.   Ind 

Louis  W.    I'lummer,   traveling  salesman.   Chicago.  111. 
TIcy  n.   Wiles,   monotype   operator.   Chicago.   III. 

Engllth   Courte 
Maude  M.    (Bailey)  Long.  Huntington.  Ind 
Loona   M.    (Fisher)    Renner.   Huntington.   Ind 
Clark  C    Grimih.  clerk  C.   &    E    Ily.  oliu  es.   Huntington.  Ind. 


HiftoricaJ   Slafisti 


CLASS   2   OF    1895 

Latin  Course 

Charles  O.   Bechtol,   physician,   Marlon.  Ind. 

Charles  R.   Brlnneman,   .   Arkansas. 

Martha  J.   Buzzard.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Ida  L.  Hartman,  telephone  exchange.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Delia   M.    Hasty,    clerk.    Racket    Store.    HunllnRton.    Ind. 

Bertha  E.    (Hoover)    (Merrltt)  Gnrd.   Huntlnulon.   Ind. 

Everett  E.   King,  civil  engineer.   R.   I.  R.  R.,   Trenton,   Mo. 

Robert  C.   McCaughey.  Huntlneton.  Ind. 

Walter  S.   Mitchell.   2320  St.   Catherine  St.,   Montreal.   Canada. 

Lucy  (Nichols)   Lone,  Loeansport.  Ind. 

Adelaide  I.   Rhine,   deceased,  January  14.  1901. 

Elizabeth  H.   (Slack)  Lovelace.  Corona.  Cal. 

Mary  T.    (Slack)  Layne.   Ocean  Park.   Cal. 

Josephine   (Wllhelm)   Grupe,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

English   Course 

Ida  D.    (Bell)   Miller.  Ft.  Wayne.   Ind. 

William   H.    Bell,    bookkeeper.   SrlinlT   P.ros.   Piano  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Sarah  A.  Buzzard.  Huntington.  Ind 

Heber  P.  Hartcr.   real  estate.   Oklahom.T   City.   Oklahoma. 

Clarissa  W.   Henston.  Huntlnirton.   In,l. 

laadore  L.    Marx.    Marx   Clothing  House.   Huntlncton.  Ind. 

Oma  L.   (Welsman)   Strauss,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  1    OF  1896 
Latin  Course 

H.    Frank    Bailey,    with    H.    M.    Purvlance.    furniture    and    undertaking,    Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 
Isadore  M.    (Eschbach)    Dleftenbnugh.  Huntington.   Ind. 
Elizabeth  S.   (FerBu.son)   Lesh,   Taylor.   Texas. 
Orvllle  S.  LIppman.  stenographer,  Chicago,   111. 
Mary  D.    McClanahan,   deceased.    May   9,    1899. 
Jesse  McCrum,  farmer,  MIshawaka,  Ind. 
Carl  P.   Steele,   of  F.   Dick's  Son  &  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Margaret  H.   (Young)  Murray,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF  1896 
Latin  Course 
Earl  T.  Bagley,  deceased,  April  24,   1900. 
Charles  D.  Hessler.  teacher.   Bluffton,  Ind. 

Laura  F.  Klndlg,  with  J.  H.  Klndlg,  bicycles,  Huntington.  Ind. 
Charles  A.  McCrum.  lawyer.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  E.   (Newell)   Thome,  Huntington,   Ind. 
Pearl  F.  Rail,  1145  S.  Burlington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Frank  B.   Wllkerson,   557  W.   66th  St.,   Chicago,  111. 

English   Course 
Anna  I.  Lacey,  bookkeeper,  Wabash,  Ind. 

CLASS  1  OF  1897 
Latin  Course 
William  B.  Cast,  draughtsman,  Chicago,  111. 

Lawrence  E.   Crull.  bookkeeper,   Huntington  Coimty  Bank,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Calvert  E.  Favorite,  clerk,  postofflce,  Huntington,  Ind 
Effle   S.    Hosier,   bookkeeper,    Barker,    Brown   &  Co.,   shoe   factory,   Huntington, 

Indiana. 
Edith  V.    (Mount)   Barnes.  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Mark  D.   Nave,  traveling  salesman.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Herbert  B.    Spencer,  real   estate  and  loan  ofUce.   Lima,  Ohio. 
Estella  M.    (Stewart)    (Hawk)   Klllen,    Mt.    Etna,   Ind. 

English   Course 
Maud  Scott   (Gusman)   Richards.  Raton,   New  Mexico. 
Charles  A.  Williams,  farmer,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Huntinijton   City   Public   Schools 


(Weese)  Kioln 


CLASS   1    OF    1898 
Latin  Courio 


German   Courae 


Mabel  E.   Brown,  teacher.  E  street,  Miirlon    InJ 
Cary  A.  Kehler.  employe  Erie  R.  R.,  Huntington, 

CLASS  2  OF  1898 

Latin  Courae 

Etliel  J.  Bllckenstaft,  Oklahoma  Clly,  Okliihomn 
Darke  D.    Dickinson,   deceased,    December  21     ISOO 
Cora  E.    (Holmes)   Leah,   Huntington,   Ind. 
Pearl    V.    (L*8h)    Hart,    Paducah,    Ky. 
Ruby  S.    (Rockafeller)   Burrlss,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Earl  J.  Walker,  lawyer,  Chicago,  III. 


Latin   and    Qerman    Couraa 
Edith  M.  Hawley,  Huntington,   Ind. 

CLASS  1  OP  itn 
Latin  Couraa 
Cordelia.  T.    (Abendroth)   Coat,  Chicago,  111. 

Fred  Coat,  oaalstant  aupl.   International  School  of  Corrcapondence,  Akron.  Ohio. 
Sarah  j;.   ^IcJUnaon)  Craig,  1844  Crawford   Rood.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Uike,  Ind. 
ngrton,    Ind. 

Dorman  E.  Haley,   physician,   611   8.   State  St.,  Belvldere,  111. 
Dessle  B.   (KItch)  Qrayston,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Ella  J.  Moore,  teacher,  HunUngton,  Ind. 
Ella  J.  Morford,  teacher,  Blppuj,  Ind. 
Bertha  V.   (Patton)   Kenyon.  HunUngton.  Ind. 
Iva  I.   (Presaler)   Redding,  deceased,  January  10,  1*04. 
John  C.  Winter,  Terro  Uaute,  Ind. 

Qerman  Couraa 

Gertrude  L.   (Hoover)   Qlenn.  Huntlngton^Ind. 

Stacy  T.  Moore,  draughtsman.  National  Wire-bound  Box  Co..  «08  8.  C^llnton  BL, 

South  Bend.  Ind. 
George  C.  E.  Pohler.  employee  Wabash  R.  R.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Deaale  D.  (Rugglea)  Redding,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF  18M 

Latin  Couraa 

Claude  Cllne,  lawyer.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Effle  E.   (Harlow)  Jackman.   Huntington.  Ind. 

Ruth  (Mohler)   Glerhart,   Huntington,  Ind. 

William  C.  Moore,   Becrelar>-   Y.   M.  (J.  A..   Portland.  Oregon. 


Maud  M.   (Kuhlman)  Zurbuch.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
CLASS  1   OF  1800 
Latin  Courae 

Lena  B£.   Carson,  teacher.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Bonnie  E.  D.  Gibson,  stenographer,  Huntington  MIU  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Herbert  G.  Morgan,  electrical  engineer.  Chicago.  lU. 

Mary  A.    (Truman)   Grayston.   Huntington.   Ind. 


AND  i;ii-.iiTii  <;kaijI':s. 


Ilinti^rical  Statistics 


I^euna  I)     (Carr)  WllllamB,  HunllnKlon.  ind. 

Samuel  S    Nichols.   nmnaKor  plodrlcal  ...inpany.   El  Paao,  Texan. 

Flora  J.   Wllhelm.  clerk.   Purvlaiice  &   Deal,  dry  guodB  etore.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Dora  B.  Williams,  teacher.  HuntlnBton  county,  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF   1900 

Latin  Course 

Harry  I.  Allen,   lawyer,  700  Commercial  National  Dank  Bldg..  Chicago  .  lU. 

Adelbcrl  A.    Bridge,  dentist,  Tipton.   Ind. 

Ada  B.    (Burley)    McLaln.   Huntlnulon.   Ind. 

Marie   E     (KInkade)    VanAntwerp.   Himtlngton.   Ind. 

Gertrude  F.  Knicht.  teacher.  HuiitliiKton  county,   ind 

Dwight  A.  Lawvcr.  electrical  engineer.  369  Humbolt  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Grace  A.  Lcdman.  stenographer.  Huntington,  ind. 

Iva  M.    Levcrton.   Huntington,  Ind.  ...  .    „      ,.    „ 

Marv    G      O'Connor,     bookkeeper.     11      M.     I'urvliince  a     furniture    Ktorc.     Hun 

ington,   Ind.  ,    ^ 

Elgltha   D     (Vennrd)    Meier,   Muncle.   Ind 
Kate  E.    (Wllhelm)  Clancy.   Clndnni.tl..  Ohio 

German   Course 
Anthony  M.  Garrett,  electrical  engineer.   Chicago,   111 
William   D.  O'Connor,   mechanical  eiik'liKir.   Harvey,   111. 
Lilly  M.  Weber,   teacher.  Hoopston.  Ill 
William    M.    Weber,    farmer.   Huntington.    Ind. 
Joseph   D.    Williams,    farmer,   Huntington,   Ind. 

CLASS  1   OF  1901 
Latin   Course 

Edma  M.   (Kaufman)   Kelly,  Tlffln,  Ohio. 
Claude  E.    Kltch.  teacher.  'V'lncennes.   Ind. 
Harry  G.   Price,   stenographer.  Tonapnh.   Nev. 
Guy  R.  Smith,  R.   R.  mall  clerk.  Huntington,  Ind. 

German   Course 
Wallace  W.  Fields,  R.  R.  mall  clerk.  Huntington,  Ind. 
Melissa  L.    (Strauss)  Mullen,  RushvlUe.  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF  1901 
Latin  Course 
Grace  A.    (Bailey)   Smith,  Huntington.    Ind. 
Bessie   M.    Burley.   teacher  of  painting.   HunUngton,   Ind. 
Fay  N.  CruU,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Emma  A.   Favorite,  teacher,  Mlddletown,  Ind. 
Lliile  I.    (Shearer)   Hacker.  Huntington  county.  Ind. 
Mary  E.   Spice,   teacher.   Anderson.   Ind. 
Jennie   Thomas,   Inglewood,  Cal. 
Joseph  R.   Weese,   traveling  salesman,  Huntington,  Ind. 

German  Course 
George  H.  Bay.  mall  carrier,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Dahl   (McNaghlen)  Curfman.  Huntington.  Ind.  j 

E.    Gertrude   (Pastor)   Austin.   Gallon.   Ohio.  ' 

Martha  E.   (Wise)   Lowman.   Huntington.  Ind. 

Latin    and    German    Course 
E.  Mildred  Winter,  teacher,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

CLASS  1   OF  1902 
Latin  Course 
Nell  B.  Emiey.  special  apprentice.  Erie  R    R  .  Meadvllle.  Pa. 
Pearl  Franklin,  student.    University  of  Chicago,    Chicago,    111. 
Bertha   M.    (Kenner)   Sale.  Huntington    Ind. 
Homer    L.    McClelland,    with    Armour    Packing    Co..    cor.    Commerce    St.    &    E 

Louis  Ave.,   Mobile.   Alabama. 
Wilfred  W.  Bobbins,  teacher.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 
Lillian   A.    (Selgmund)   Levering.  Montpellcr.  Ind. 
E^arl  Steele,  reporter.   Evening  Herald,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


A 


Elinor  K.  Leverton.  dentist,  Chicago,  III. 

CLASS  2  OF   1902 

Latin   Course 

Mamie  V.  Beechlng. 

l-oarl  (Cline)  Myers,  student,  Indian.T  ITnl 
Edith  R.   (Favorite)  Favlnger.  Crowley.  L^ 
Mary  E.    (Hamilton)   Beck.    Bloomington. 
Fiiiry  M.    (Lee)  Calvert.  3627  N.  Clark  St., 
Priscilla  J.    McArthur.    first  assistant  lihn 

Indiana. 
Alma  McCrum.  teacher.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Alta  M.    (McHenry)   Conkle.   HiintiiiKton.   Ind. 

Talmage  V.  Michael,   student.   Indiana    I'niverslty.    Bloomlngton,   Ind. 
Dcssle   A,   Moore,   teacher,   Huntington.  Ind. 
Kthel    R.    Jloore,    student,    Earlham   College.    Richmond,    Ind. 
Clarence  L.  Newell,  employee  Krle  R.  K..  Huntington.   Ind. 
Dorrit    M.    I'lanck.    stenographer.    Trice    &    Rosebrough    Insurance,    H 

Indiana. 
Lucllo  Rader,  teacher.   DesMolnes,  Iowa. 
Elma  C.    (Redman)   Walters.   Bedford.   Indiana. 
EUle  M.    (Ressler)  Flowers.  Sturgls.  Mich. 
Arva  W.   Riley,   R.   R.    postal   clerk.    Blackwoll.   Oklahoma. 
Blanche    (Rourke)    Riley.    Blackwell.    Oklahoma. 
Olive  M.    (Shock)   Bailey.   Huntington.   Ind. 
Edward  E.  Shoup.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
Mabel  Spach.  mu.sic  teacher,  Chicago,  III. 
Edith  M.   (Spencer)  Mylott.  Lima,  Ohio. 
Clara  E.  Ylngllng,,  Huntington,  Ind. 

German   Course 

Mary  E.   Bowman,    teacher.   Huntington.    Ind. 
Stella  M.    (Urlch)   BlIckenstalT.   Guthrie,   Oklahoma. 
Mamie  I.  Williams,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

CLASS   1   OF  1903 

Latin  Course 

Grace  Cllne.   music  teacher,   Huntington,   Ind. 
Essie  B.  DInlus,  teacher,   Huntington,   Ind. 
Gresham  W.  Kenner,  electrician.  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind, 
Ava  S.  Mahoney,  Huntington,   Ind. 
Harriet  C.   Price,  Huntington,  Ind. 

German  Course 

Lisette  S,  (Knlpp)  Schoepper,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Mamie  E.  Landls,  Huntington.  Ind. 

Fairy   E.   Overholt,   clerk,   Daniel   Overholt,   dealer   In   sewing  machlr 

Ington.  Ind, 
Grace  G.  Weber,  teacher,  Huntington,  Ind.  ' 

CLASS  2  OF  1903  4-£  ' 

Latin  Course 

Hugo  Branyan,  Interne  Streeter  Hospital,  2646  Calumet  Ave,,  Chicago,  111, 

Kent  T.  Brlckley,  student,  Oberlln  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Ethel  E.   DInlus,  nurse,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 

Lodema  B.  McEnderfer,  deceased,  April  9,  1905. 

Leon  Stephan,   Instructor  University  of  New  Mexico,   Albuquerque,   N.   M. 

Inez  (Vernon)  Krebs,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Arthur   B.    Wagner,    train    dispatcher.    Ft.    Wayne   &   Wabash   Valley    Traction 

Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
VIntry  L.  Weaver,  student.  Central  College,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Mary  G.   (Wonderly)  Lee,  Jersey  City.  N.  J, 

German   Course 


HiKtorical   Statistics 

CLASS    1    OF    1904 
Latin  Course 

Oarl    H.iniwllz.    tcaili.-r.    Iliintlncton    rouiilv.    Iiid 

I>f.stcr  H    IJplnsky,   with  An 

May  I.  Smtlh.  sicunil  atiststant  llltrarli 

Rosanna  B.  Wccse,  music  tcacliiT.  Iluiitliij;loii,   Itii 

German   Course 
Edllh  VcUcr.   clerk.   Stri'Uols  dry   t,-""!'^  Ktci.'.    liii 
Comme'clal  Course 
Jaci.b  r.  YounK.  sclcii.-u  t.Mclu-r.   IiIkIi  s.Ii.m.I.  Ilun 
CLASS  2  OF   1904 


Kllzabitli    M     (I'l.l'Ni    Ward.    Kt     W.ivmc,    Ind. 

Marlon   Atliol    iF..,.i,-)   T.mI.I.   Unntlr.Kl.m.   Ind. 

Kdna  11.    Graft. .ii,    I  lunt  liiKlnri.    Ind 

Florence  I..   Graystcm,   lliintlnirton.   Ind 

Uoy    i:.    Hart,    clerk    In    frelKlit    ilcfut.    Eric    U     R.   Iluntlim-ton.    Ind. 

Minnie  U.  Hawkins.  Ottcrljeln.  Ind. 

Kuby  M.    Heckler.   ,  Texas. 

Oliver  Martin  Kochcr.  Huntington.   Ind. 

Jcanncllc     Dcryl     Llppmnn.     Instructor     In     bookkeeplnK.     Huntington     Business 

University.   Huntlneton.  Ind. 
Belle  E.  Mlltonberk'cr.   HuntlnKton.  Ind. 
Anna   M.   Moore.   Huntington.  Ind. 

Allen   F.    Hader.   new.spaper  otflce.    DesMnlnes.    Iowa. 
Carl  G.   Swan,   electrician.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Commercial  Course 
Mabel  A.   Bay,   stenographer,   Collins  Ice  Cream  Co..  Huntington.   Ind. 
CLASS  1   OF   1905 
Latin  Course 

Kenower  W.  Bash,  student.  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Mildred   Hurley,    teacher.   Hurley,   Wl.sconsln. 

Charles  A.   Fisher,  student,    DePauw   University,  Greencastic,   Ind. 
Iva  Mabel  Planck,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Commercial  Course 
Chester  L.   Bailey,  principal  schools,   Mexico,  Ind. 
Ida   Hnrlng,   bookkeeper,   Kriegbaum    Bros.,   Huntington,    Ind. 
Pearl  B.  Morse,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF   1905 
Latin   Course 

Otnce,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Ity, 

Hale  J.   Bradley.   Bradley  Bros..   Huntington. 

Ethel  E.  Coleman.  Huntington.  Ind..  R  R. 

Mary  M.  Doub,  teacher  of  elocution.  Huntington.  Ind. 

Hazel  A.  Drummond.  r.tudent,  Indlnr      

Mozo     F.     Ferguson,     prof,     ancient 

Huntington,    Ind 
Lillian  H.   Franklin,   student.   Indiana  ITnlverslty.   Bloomlngton.   Ind. 
Amy   B.    (Kltt)    Stephan.   Albuaueraue,   N.   M. 

Harold   A.   Llplnsky,  student,   Purdue  University,   Lafayette,   Ind. 
Donald  C.  McClelland,  student,  Indiana  University,   Bloomlngton,  Inc 
Oliver   M.    Sayler,  student,   Oberlln   College,   Oberlln,   Ohio. 
Otha  B.  Smith,  musical  entertainer,  Huntington,  Ind. 
%Vllllam  Paul  Spencer,  student,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Maude  Starbuck,  music  teacher,   Huntington,  Ind. 
Paul   M.   Taylor,   student.    Northwestern   University.   Evanston.   III. 
Ruth  Burns  Tucker,   Frlendswood,   Indiana. 
Gladys  Vernon,  stenographer.   Ft.  Wayne,   Ind. 
Mary  W.  Wlntrode,   teacher,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Ji iintiiK/ton   City  Public  Schools 


German   Course 
Alexander  E.  Hunt. 
John  Clarence  Henry,   employe,   C.   &   E.   H.   R.,   Huntington.  Ind. 

CLASS  1   OF   1906 


Marshal   Beck,  student.  Northwestern  University,   Evanston,   III. 

Charles  L.  Buchanan,  nisr.  Sam  Buchanan  &  Co..  plumbers.  Huntlng:ton,  Ind. 

Grace  D.  Carson,  bookkeeper,  Collins  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Huntington,   Ind. 

Kalph  R.  Dickinson,  special  agent  for  Banker.s'  Surety  Company.  Cleveland.  O. 

Alice  B.   Kelsey.  student,    Indiana  State  Normal  School,   Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Gladys  I.  McClure,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Donald  V.   Peden,   of  H.   V.    Peden   &  Sons.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Laura  A.  Pohler.  stenographer.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cressle  E.    (Raver)   Frohllch,  Kramer,   N.   D. 

Estella  M.  Redman,  stenographer,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Robert  P.   Weese,   student.   Northwestern   University.   Evanston,   111. 

German   Course 
Grace  D.  Cole,  bill  clerk  with  Machinists'  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Samuel  W.   Skldmore,  student,    Purdue  University,   Lafayette,   Ind. 
Margaret  Ruth  Weber,  supervisor  of  drawing  and  art,  Hoopston.  III. 

Adele  E.  A.  Delorme.  clerk.  Strodel's  dry  goods  store,  Huntington.  Ind. 
CLASS  2  OF  1906 
Latin  Course 

Hazel  K.  Allen,  teacher,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Helen  Harter.  student.  Lake  Erie  College,  Palnsvllle,  Ohio. 

Nina  F.   Mahoney,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Donald  A.  Purvlance,  of  Weber  &  Purvlance.  grain  dealers,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Estella  Thomas,   teacher,  Markle,  Ind. 

Pearl  W.  young,  clerk  In  recorder's  office,  Huntington,  Ind. 

German  Course 
Elizabeth  B.  Bourdon,  teacher.  Roanoke.  Ind. 

Vilas  L.  Bridge,  night  agent,  ticket  office,  C.   &  B.  R.  R.,  Huntln^on,  Ind. 
Alice  H.  Roblson,  stenographer,  Chicago,  111. 
Ethel  G.   Wise,  Ft.  Wayne,   Ind. 

Commercial  Course 
Harry  R.  Wright. 

CLASS  1  OF  1907 
German  Course 
Mary  Bendel,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Bessie  H.  Blackburn,  student,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Kenneth    Dean    Butler,    student.    Huntington    Business    University,    Huntington, 

Indiana. 
Cora  E.  DIshong,  Huntington.  Ind. 
Lionel  A.   LaMont,  with  Charles  E.   Miller  &  Co.,  automobile  works,   Anderson, 

Indiana. 
Mary  Adrlenne  McLeau,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Erma  S.  Price.  Huntington.  Ind. 
Mabel  E.  Roblson,  stenographer.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Etta  M.  Walter,  student,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Elbert  D.  Ware,  student,   Purdue  University,   Lafayette,  Ind. 

Latin  Course 

Hettle  D.  Gamer,  clerk,  John  Strodel  depi 
-- -  --       .        ..     ^[j 


Harold  G.   High,   reporter.   Morning 
Faith  Thompson,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Flaud  E.   Coolman,    Huntington.    Ind. 

Grace  Ream,  student,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Commercial  Course 
Blanche   R.   Cain,    stenographer,    Cllne.    Branyan   &  Cllne,    law  office,   Huntlngr- 

ton,   Ind. 
Roy  'Whitmore,  employee  WelU  Fargo  Express  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


IltKtorical  Statixtics 


Miirlf   K.  Bnkor.  dork.   Hiikor  &  Si-cm  real  i-nt 

KdK^ir  U.   Barnes,  operator  linotype  machine, 

Hiith  K.   DlnluB.  Brazoria,  Texas. 

Knowlton   H.    Kelsey.   Ktudcnt,   DoPauw  University,    Greoncastlo.    Ind 

Miriam  A.  Taylor,  student.  National  Park  Seminary,  Kurrc.it  (Jlenn,  Marj-land. 

Garncit   B     TruHler,    Huntlneton.   Ind. 

Isatiella  Whltmore,   teacher.    HuntlnKton  Co.,   Huntington,   Ind. 

German   Course 
Helen  L.    Bendel.    music   teacher.    Ilnntlnston.    Ind 
E.sthcr   M.    Buzzard,    Huntington,    liul. 

Mark    E.    Hamer,    district     iiBcnt.    John    Hancock     IMv    Insurance    Co       Hunt- 
lnKton.   Ind. 
Florence    Marie   riummcr,    clerk.    Ovcrholt    &    Wayniack    paper    store,    Hunting- 
Commercial   Course 
Nellie   II.    Kacy.   clerk.    Penllcld  Jewelry  sloro.   Huntln>rton.   Ind. 
John    A     MoArlliur.    HuntlnKton.    Iml 

Clalro  X.   Zcller.  a.s.Hlslant  credit  man.  1-ranklln  McVeash  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
CLASS   1    OF   1908 
Latin  Course 
Anna   Beehler,  clerk,  hardware  store,   Lafayette.   Ind. 
Hlldroth   Helney,   teacher,    Huntington   county.   Ind. 

Robert  F.   L.   Lane,   with  Q.  X.   Z.  Lane,  opthalmologlst,   Huntington,   Ind. 
Mary  Edith   Lucas,  teacher,  Huntington  county,   Ind. 
Hazel  D.   Smith,  teacher,  Huntington  county,  Ind. 

William     Paul    Whltelock.     clerk,     W.     T.     Whitclock    &     Sons'     grocery.     Hunt- 
ington,  Ind. 

German  Course 
Ort  H.   Ertzlnger,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Commercial   Course 
Charles  M.   Paul,  teacher,  Markle,   Ind. 

CLASS  2  OF   1908 

Dole  C.  Beatty,  student.   DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Ralph  W.  Burley.  caller,  Erie  R.   R..  Huntington.  Ind. 

Mildred  Q.  Butler,  student.  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,- Ind. 

Miriam  A.  Coulter,  teacher,  Huntington  county,  Ind. 

Nellie  G.  Favorite,  Huntington.  Ind..  R.  R. 

Ruth  E.  Helney.  student,   Winona  Normal  School,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

William  L.  McCIure.  Huntington.   Ind.  h...  .- 

Chloe   Pavey.  Huntington.   Ind. 

Agnes  Sayler.  Huntington.   Ind.  i    • 

Desale  E.   Slusser.   clerk.  Repp's  grocery.  Huntington.    Ind.  ,  . . 

Glenn  H.  Souers,  of  George  W.  Souers  &  Sons.  Huntington,  Ind.  i'  ,     . 

Ottilia  M.   Stahl.   clerk   In   township  trustees  office,   Huntington,   Ind. 

Edith  M,   Swaim,   Huntington,  Ind. 

Effle  Tuttle,  Huntington,   Ind. 

Lydla  Ellen  Zlrkle.   Roanoke,   Ind. 

German  Course 
Henry  E.  Bash,  student.  Ames  University,  Ames.   Iowa.     '  ''. 

Mabel  I.    Clark,    Huntington.   Ind.  ' 

Wllda  Foster,   Huntington,  Indiana. 
Jesse    T.     D.    Grayston,    student,    Huntington     Business    Unlver«>ty,    HUDtlnf- 

ton,  Ind. 
Mary    k.    V.     Grayston.    student.    Rochester    Atheneum    Maohajilaal    Inatltut*, 

Rochestsr,  New  York.  „  ^     , ,    ,       ,   .. 

Cella  G.  Ham.  student.  Winona  Normal  School.  Winona  Lolca,  Ind. 
Henry  J.   Koch,  reporter.   Morning  Times.   Huntington,   Ind. 
Mayme  LaMont.  clerk.  Dr.  Otto  U.   King's  office,  Huntington.  Ind. 
Edna  Smith.  Huntington.   Ind. 

Commercial  Cour«« 
Emmett  B.   Ewart.   clerk  to  master  mechonle,   Erie  R.  U.,  HunUn«ton,Il»4 
Howard    F.    Gesaman.    general    superintendent    Erie    Stone   Comp»ny,    H«uiUn«. 

ton,    Ind. 
0™e"ev^re'^"'fetyve"n""ftuden?,''we»tem  CoUeg.  for  Wom«.  Oxfort,  O. 
Hefbirt  R.  Zent    mI!jVic  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co..  Huntington.  lai 
Paul  Zlrkle    " 


ENROLLMENT  AND  CLASSIFICATION 


L 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  all  pupHs  enrolled  in  the  city  public 
schools  for  the  school  year  closlne  May  2'.K  H>OS,  classified  tor  the  school  year 
openlne  Aueust  31,  190S. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
POST  GRADUATES 


Beohler,  Anna 
Ertzlnger,  Ort 
Helney.  Hlldreth 


Bash,   lienry 
Beatty,   Dale 
Hurley,    Ralph 
Butler,  Mildred 
Clark,  Mabel 
Coulter,    Miriam 
Ewart.   Emmett 
Favorite.    Nellie 
Foster,    Wllda 
Gesaman,  Howard 


GRADUATES 


CLASS   1    OF 


CLASS  2  OF   '08 

Grayston,   Jesse 
Grayston,  Mary 
Ham,  Cella 
Helney.   Ruth 
Kalb,  Grace 
Koch,   Henry 
LaMont,  Mayme 
McClure,   William 
Pavey.   Chloe 
Sayler,   Agnes 

UNDERGRADUATES 


Slusser,   Dessle 
Smith,  Edna 
Sours,   Glenn 
Stahl,    Ottilia 
Stevens,   Guenevere 
Swalm,    Edith 
Tuttle,  EfBe 
Zent,  Herbert 
ZIrkle,    Ellen 
Zlrkle,   Paul 


The  numbers  following  the  names  Indicate  the  number  of  credits  earned. 
A  credit  means  a  half-year  of  satisfactory  work  In  a  subject,  five  recitations 
per  week.     Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 


Ackley,    Blanche 24 

Beehler.    Clara , 25 

Buzzard,    Bertha. 28% 

Duncan.     Mildred 26 

Emley,   Don 30 

Fleck,    Clarence 26 

Hart,    Max 29 

Hulllnger,    Wllbure 28 

Kehler.    Georgia 28 

Keller,    Marlon 25 

LaMont,     Heber 28Vi 

Lawyer.    Eldon 24 


Mason,    Elizabeth 25 

McCabe,    Gordon 26 

McCrum,    Lela. .24 

McLean,    Gladys 28 

Miles,    Leah 28% 

Miller,    Paul 25g 

Penrod,    Nina 24 

Piatt,   Mildred 28 

Schaefer,    Wanda 28 

Shock,    Charles 24% 

Sites.    Mary 29 

Smith,     Ivan 24 

Somers,   Robert 28% 

Tillman,   Hazel 25 

Wagoner,    Harmon 28% 


Branyan,    Bessie 23 

Branyan.   Harold 16 

Brown,     Ruth 16% 

Buchanan.    Eugenie 17% 


Buchanan,    Isabella 18 

Bucher,    Earl 23% 

Burley.    Eva 20^ 

Cain,    Gladys 28 


Eiirolluxi  III    anil   Claxni/icali 


I.llllan 
lirliint 


H..1.1,1S.       C...,!llllIlCC 

S.h.-orir.     Arthur 

SImiik.      WuUor 

:;P 

Sholbiirno.    Ccplittji 

sniiih'.  i:i'iz:ibi-iii'. ■.;:;;;;;;;:;:::; 

Snillh,    •|-..il,.ulii 

Snl.lor.    Will.ur 

TrutiKir..    lt:il|>li 

\Vat;...,.r.    W  alti-r 

Wi-U.T.    IMiil    . 

..IS 

..20 
..19 

Wlillninr.-.     S.inlh 

WlMlains,     .M.irKUcrlto 

•iS 

•/.•nl.    Vi-n. ■.■.'.; 

::}? 

I>i  \iniltt      Do\oro 
niiiliiM     Iluinutt 
I>.iiit>     Milda 
1  hill     Mary 
1  rphiirt     Murk 
Kiznlcl      Hazel 
>■  iiuilMg     Uwlght 
1  I  rKUMon     Rosa 
1-  laiiftKan     Everett 
I  i<  <  h     Hortense 
hiirMte     Ruth 
<;it)iic>      Stella 
Il.iwlO     Frank 
H.lm     CharlcH 
HoNor     Fred 
)ri(r      Zelma 
IIi>ban      Ellen 
Ireland     Ray 


AldrldKe.    Amy 

Harber,    Floyd 

Hock,   Magdalena 

Hennett.   Homer 

Hllnn.    Hilda 

Hrebaugh.  Clarence... 

Hrldfte.    Orlfllth 

Ilrlnncmun.    Allen 

Hrumb.-iugh,    Hazel.... 

Huchanan.   Lillian 

Cain.    William 

CaHfl.  Lucy 

Clark.   Elwood 

Conarty.    Edward 

Cook.    Forest 

Corell.    Marie 

Daniels.  Cora 

nclvln.   Robert 

Dickinson.    Courtland. 
DIshong.  Ruth 


SOPHOMORES 

s 

Kiiurnmn.     Ilupo 

'r 

10 
15 

n 

Kc-Mowur.     Josephine 

Knini.i.    Loroy 

Kiililiimn.     Ililonc 

■:::::::^ 

13*4 

I0>. 

l,awv.r.    VirKll 

■;;;;:::  2^ 

Mnhnuvy.   I'uul 13 

Mcl'oiik.y.    Edith 15 

Mlll.-r.    Clio 8 

Myoiv.    Ituth Ji 

I'aul.    Edith 12 

Peterson.    Letha 1SV4 

I'ressil.   Herman 10 Vi 

I'll,.-,    iv.^rl 12 

Q'llck.   Von 13U 

Sayler,   Arthur iU 

S.iyler.     Henry 12 

Seol.y.    Carl 14 

Shock,    Mary I5|i 

Stclzcl,   Everett 14 

Summers.    Cllvo 13 

Trixler,   Leo tiu 

Weaver.  Gertrude 12 Vi 

Webb.    Muriel 8Vk 

Weber.    Modjeska 8? 

Weese,   Mildred 12 

Whit  more.    Mary 10% 

Williams.     Theodosla 8 

Wilson.    Olive 9U 

Wright.   Clarence 8 

Zell.  .Minnie 11 

Zlrkle,   Viola 9 


FRESHMEN 


Drover.  Evalene 4 

Dumbauld.  Grace 0 

Kdsall.    Mnrlo 3 

Emley.  Paul 7 

Faurot.    Ivan 4 

Frederick,   Ernest « 

Gemmer.     Herbert 2 

Gra.ss.   Arthur 4 

Hammond,    Wilbur 6 

Hardy,  Janet 7U 

Harnlsh,   Glenn 2 

Hart,    Aria 0 

Hart.   Don 6 

Hlldebrand.   Ethel i% 


HIrs 


Lee. 


Hullinger.    Violet 6% 

Hurd.     Leland 3 

Jacobs,    Donna m.   4V 

Johnson,    Dean jf..   7 

KIndlcr,    Charles 7 


Huntington  City  Puilio  Schoolt 


KIrkcndill     Frieda 
Klser.   Hiizel 
Kunce.    Hnr> 
Layiie.    Hazel 
Lucas,    Helen 
Mace,  ^rmiiia 
McCahlll.    Nellie 
McClure     Luclle 
Merrlman    Eriln 
Miller.   Bertha 
Miller.    Ethel 
Morgan.  Ralph 
Morrison     Justin 
Myers.   Ruby 
NeMus.   Audrle 
Patterson     Robert 
Paul.     Rus>;ell 
Payne,    Philip 
Price.    Htssln 
Purviance     -^gnes  J 
Raber,    Carl 
Raney.    Freta 
Richardson    Riley 
Rlnehart     Grace 


Robinson.    Bessie 6 

Sclieerer,    Hayden 4 

Shavey.    Grover 4 

.Sheets.    Marlon 6 

Shideler.   Mark 3 

Shldeler.    Paul S 

.Shroyer.    Goldle 4 

Shutt.    Susan 0 

Smith.    Emery 0 

Snap.    Floral 7H 

Strauss.   Donald 6U 

Terfilnger.    Laveta 6 

Tliurp.   Hope 7 

Tugendrelch,    Beulah 7 

Vernon.    Aubrey 5 

Wearly.   Prentice 1 

Weaver,   Spencer 6 

Weese,    Clarissa 0 

Weisman,    Luclle 4 

Wells.    May i% 

Winobrenner.    Freda 5% 

Wonderly.   Paul B 

Wright,    Bertha 4 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 
PROMOTIONS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Anderson.   Russell 
Brown.    Abner 
Bucher,  Roy 
Caswell,   Mary 
Crull,  Fern 
Curran,   Luclle 


Buehler,   Albert 
Clark,  Calvin 
Daltry,  Thomas 


Clark.  Harlon 
Collins.  Ethel 
Duncan, 


Austin,  Iva 
Beck,  Luclle 
BIppuB,   Dorothy 
Braden,   Clarence 
Click,   Bertha 
Darr,   Bemlce 
Blser,  Merle 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

Curran,   Margaret 
Emiey,  Ruth 
Fast,    Evan 
Fowerbaugh,  Grace 
Hamer.    Dayton 
Hanes,  Fred 

TIPTON    STREET    SCHOOL 


Smith,   Glenn 
Stults,   Virginia 
Terhune,  Mary 
Whltacre,   Hazel 


Ertzlnger.   Florence 
Heavey,   Earl 
Hlnes.  Zlta 
Hlvely,  Roy 
Howenstlne,  Hazel 


Hubley,  Adam 
McLlnn,  DeForest 
Planque,  John 
Pressel,  Wlllard 


WILLIAM   STREET  SCHOOL 


Berkfleld,   Frank 
Bronsteln,   WlUlam 
Crist,   Carl 
Grifflth.  CUrtord 


Fisher,  Marie 
Llntnger,  Play 
McEnderfer.   Paul 
Miles.   Houston 
Miller.  Cyril 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

SECTION   TWO 

Central  School 

Griffith,  Ruth 
Guhl.  Eva 
Hart.  Mae 
Lowman.  Hazel 
Marshall.  Ethel 
McCartney.   Ray 

Tipton  Street  School 

Hammel.   Claude 
Kurd.   Cato 
Ireland,   Thomas 
Johnson,  Manda 


Paul,  Grace 
VanAntwerp,  Nellie 
Whltelock,  Gladys 
Zeller,  Vera 


Patrey,  Walter 
Simons.    Silvia 
Stevens,    Gertrude 
Tillman,  Charles 
Townsend,   Georglana 
Whltmore,    Hester 


Weber.   Roberti 


Enrolhnnit  and  Classificati 


Fursto,  Waldron 
Harrol.    Joase 
Kncy.    Kutlileon 
Kllno,    Fred 
Miller,  Mana 


Beaver.    Ruth 
Broughton.    Blanche 
ColllnB,    Corning 
Doerwester,  Sadie 
Fo-.    ElsiP 
Hedges.  Frances 


Aldrldge.    Charles 
Bartlctt,   Lester 
Beverly,    Porter 
Bonobrake.    Mildred 
Chamberlain.    Mary 
Cleveland.    Thomas 
Holler.   Mary 
Harrell.  Joseph 


Street     School 


Ham.  Uorniun 
Jacobs,    Kva 
JarvlB.   Kthol 


SECTION  ONE 

Central   School 

MInnlch.  Harry 
Ollv.r.  U.^ntrlce 
llundles.  Bertha 
Schflber.  Mabel 
Shock.  Itaymond 
Shoemaker.  Cleo 
Smith.    Lawrence 

Tipton   Street   School 


William    Street    School 

Hoover.   Luclle 
Hulllnger.    Bex 
Mentzcr.    Mamie 
Miller.    Raymond 
Monroo.    George 


SEVENTH  GRADE 


Thonipsuti.  June 
I'rlKKH.    Kenneth 
TrlBKn.    Ollvo 
Vandlne.   i'eiirl 
Whitmoro.    George 
Wolf.    Mattle 


Shafcr.  June 
Thomas.    Helen 
Walknotz.    Mildred 
\Voehnker.    \'en< 
Wooley.    Harry 


Shroye 


EIn 


Skllc.-..    William 
Stoudcr.    Nondus 
Swafford.    Edith 
Tobias.    Leon 
Wuese.   I>onald 
Zahn.   Lena 


Austin,    Ada 
Bane.  Ethel 
BIppus.    George 
Cuir  Conle 
Dill.   Aubrey 
Ooshorti.   Mabel 
Hall.  Dean 


Brenneman,  Archie 
Crumley.   Valera 
Deeds.  Glenn 
Folk     Bemlce 
Goodrich.    Clarence 
Heaston.   Edna 
Horn,  Lawrence 


Barnes,  Lucy 
Bowers.   Lee 
Branstrator.   Ethel 
Brock.   Clifford 
Collins,    Donald 
Coolman,   Russell 
Davis    Freda 
Day.  Donald 
Defvln.    Ethel 


SECTION   TWO 
Central  School 

Hamer,  RusseU 
HIer,    Glenn 
Hosier.    Kenneth 
Kramer.  Mary 
Lowman.   Gladys 
Moser.    Virginia 
Pugh.  Donald 

Tipton   Street   School 
Horwltr.  Jacob 


Jackson.    Everett 
Kunkle.   Louis 
Landls,   Ruth 
LaPolnt.    Elmer 

William    Street    School 

Helm.  Opal 
Hendricks.   Mllo 
Jarvla.    .M>-rtlo 
Jones.    Ruth 
LaVlne.    Chester 
Leverton.   Garrett 
Matthews.    Pearl 
MIckley.    Faye 
Myers.    Grace 


RIchwIne,    Cleo 
Scbrlng.    Robert 
Summers.   Lozler 
Welford.    Florence 
Wells.   Amet 
Williams.   Helen 


Little,   Edith 
Miller,    Anson 
Miller.    Floyd 
Shaffer    George 
Shenkel,    AdoTph 
Young,    WlUlam 


Oaks.    Edison 
Rarlck.   Guy 
Shoemaker.   Harry 
Suit.    Fred 
Swafford,  Bessie 
VanAntwerp,   Helen 


Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


SECTION  ONE 

Central  School 

]Uiz7.iirJ.    Opnl 

Klser.    Ualpli 

Shelburne.   Elizabeth 

l»ub.   Mnrshull 

Kuss:ircl.  tflu-rnian 

Trovinger.    Earl 

llnKiie.  KUzalietU 

Loomls.    Mabel 

Weeks.   Uiren 

Huwklns.    Edwin  . 

.M.ulor,   Charles 

Williams.    Florence 

Hi-rran.    Kenneth 

M.irslKilI.    Roy 

Wright.   Myrtle 

Hook,   Eugene 

Mcrcia.    Elnia 

Young.    Paul 

Kiilb.    Jean 

Mygrants,   Marie 

Young,    Susanna 

KflU-rlnB.    Robert 

State  Street  School 

Denis,    Mildred 

Krlser.    Im.i 

Shearer    Ralph   E. 

IhUey.    Lowell 

March.    Ivnl 
Ktlokley.   CKcra 

Wal'kel.'lnza 

llanellne,    Uulph 

West.  Mary 

Tipton    Street   School 

Branstrator,    Anna 

Fosnaugh.   liuell 

Miller.    Ether 

«nranstrntor.    John 

^Garner,    Cecelia 

Porter.    Eyleno 

^Hurkhart.   Artlun- 

--JIarnlsh,  Bruco 

ItlleiK.ur.    \-lotor 

Hurnn.    Thomas 

■"^lleavy.   Ruth 

SiKKh.    Marjorle  ^ 
TImnions.  Mary  ^ 

Chcnoweth.    Hope 

>Johnson.  Floyd 

Clark.   Helen 

McKown.    Harry 

Tourney.    Martha 

Fisher.   Raymond. 

.Moose,   Ward 

William    Street    School 

Walknctz.   Kevin  ^ 

Aldrldfre,    Schuyler 

Gilbert.   Chiules 

Poorman.    Carl 

Beal.   Donald 

Glai.toTi.   Meiha 

Pressler.    Wlnlleld 

Cox.  Beatrice 

Harrell.   lieiijamln 

Itlchard.son.    John 

Davidson.  Alice 

Hartmnn.    lOslher 

Ruse.  Senn 

Elbert,  Paul 

Hartman.    Georgia 

Schaefer,  Alma 

Emery.    Mnrle 

llaverly.    Hoy 

Schcerer.   Evelyn 

Emley,   Palmer 

Hoffman.    Earl 

Sheller.  Harvey 

Farley.   Gladys 
Farllnh-.    Wilbur 

Hunter.    Edward 

Shldeler.    Howard 

Koch.   Hilda 

Shoemaker.  Gladys 

Foote.  Hllah 

Lawrence.   Emma 

Stonebraker.  Dale 

Fosnaugh.    Charllne 

Le.'^h.   John 

Tobias.   Russell 

Freeh.    Charles 

McGowan.  George 

Whitelock,   Charles 

Fulton.  Marie 

Metzer.    Paul 

Brown.   Paul 
Bush.  Lewis 
Chonoweth,  Mary 
Clokey.  Anna  Mary 
Cox,  Gilbert 


Baker.   Lillian 
Buckingham.   Lawrence 
Commons,    Hazel 
Dungan.   Eldon  Roy 
Horwitz.  L«uls 


Abbott.    Ruby 
Allman.   Chalmer 
Bonebrake.     Flossie 


Borsec,    Paul 
Blom.  Victor 
Brcnncman.   Opal 
Butler.    Ben 


SIXTH  GRADE 

SECTION   TWO 
Central  School 


Glass.  Wetz 
Link,  Theron 
Myers.   Florence 

State  Street  School 


Kelser.   Phjj^llls  . 
Mar^r,  Mildred 


Korporal.  Eva  M. 


Newcomb,  Dean 
Purviance.   Montgomery 
Robinson.   Raymond 
Sebrlng,   Olive 


SlmoriB,    Etta 

Simons,    Nettie 

Sullivan,  Lcroy 


Tipton   Street  School 

Hols,  Frank 
Horn,  Jessie 
Ireland.    Leslie 
Morse.    Arthur 
Norman,    Louis 

William    Street    School 


Walkel,   Pearl 


Pashong,    Lloyd 
Peter.son,    Glenn 
Pressel.  Agnes 
Stetzel.    Harry 
Young,    Mary 


Crabbs.  Grace 
Dinius,  Allen 
Evans.  Harry 
Griffith.    Cameron 


L: 


KNMI  r.,  IlI-.NCII.   AND  MinAI.  \V(  )KK-SIX  TM.  S 


>,.,.»  I 


EnroUmcnt  and  Classification 


Qrlmcs.    Mnbel 
Grossman.  GladyB 
Hart,    Paul 
Hartman.    Nina 
Hllos.   Bossle 


Bash.    Philip 
Brown,    Marie 
BrumbauKh,  Apnea 
Cappels.    Walter 
Demuth,    Donald 
Ewlng.   Dorothy 
Folk,    F088 
Hart,  Zoe 


Beechtng,    Mildred 
Bowers,   Hurry 
Calllsoii,   Maud 
Cocklln,   Roy 
Dumbuuld,  Alberta 
Fry,  Mnllnda 
Gophart.   Otto 
Ooblo.   All>«rt 
arable,    Krma 


Fourot,   NorvnJ 
FoanaUKh,  Hel«n 
aordon,  Carl 
Humbert,  Cooll 
Leverton,  Nellla 


Aahley.  Nell 
Barnea,  Ruaaell 
Bartrom,  William 
Beal,  Dorel 
Bowera,  Lillian 
Branyan,   Martha 
Camahan,  Malcolm 
Cleveland.  Marola 
Conine,   Edna 
Cook,  Prank 
Coz,  Eldon 
Cramer,  Cella 
Dally,  Raymond 
Davla,  Eather 
Davia,  Hanjr 
Durobauld,  Ruth 


Jones.  Paul 
LaBnr,    Everett 
Mlckley.    Fern 
Paul.   Ford 
Prince.  George 
Rose.  Iva  J. 

SECTION  ONE 

Central  School 

Hensley.    Ezra 
Jerome.   Ruth 
LaMont.  Herbert 
McCaughey.   Lloyd 
Myers,  Irene 
Norrls,    Florence 
Schott.    John 
Schwartz,    Ruth 

State  Street  School 

Hler,  Ruby 
Kramer,    Nina 
Kussmnul,  Hazel 
McConnel.    Anna 
Ncwcomh.   Wreathe 
NIcols.    Enid 
Patten.  Choster 
RIttenhouse,  Mabel 


Tipton  Street  School 

McKcan,    Holene 
MoKoan,   Hobart 
McKeun.   Vema 
Miller,    Clara 
Miller,  Oladya 
Morgan,  Imo 


William   Street   School 


EDia,  Charlea 
BverdlnK,   Mabel 
Faber,   Lenora 
Farley,  Maro 
Fleher,  Paul 
Fulton,   Elizabeth 
ailbert,    Irene 
Gray,  Comellua 
Haas,  Harold 
Hare,  LeU 
Jacoba,  Joseph 
Jamison,   Dean 
Johnson,  Ferdinand 


Smith,    Hazel 
Spell.    Margaret 
Wamsley.    Charles 
WIndemuth.    Paul 
Wolsleffcr.  Fred 


Shock.  Geneva 
Stevens.    Robert 
Swafford.  Howard 
Tolan.   Walter 
Trovlnger.   Raymond 


Roe^)uck,   Augusta 
Scantling,    Jennie 
Smith,  Ruth 
Stalder.   Rudolph 
Stewart,  Ralph 
Walter.  Paul 
Wheeler,  Bnola 
Whltacre,  Agnes 


Morrison.  Clay 
Fashong,  Josephine 
Redllngcr.   Marie 
Shutt.    Carl 
Skinner.   Irene 
Steele,    William 


MoClure,  Donald 
McOowan,  WlllUun 
Mentzer,   Fern 
Miller,  LeoU 


■;l 


Scheerer^  May 
Sbeller,  Lawrei 
Smith,  Homer 
VanAntwRfT),  Iiotilae 
Weese,  RtTth 
Whltelock,  Annetta 
Toims,  Eiarl 


FIFTH  GRADE 


Baroua,  William 
Blppus,  Albert 
Ewing,  Margaret 
Grayston,   Annie 
Happy,  Gertrude 


SECTION  TWO 
Central  School 

Hulllnger,  Carl  D. 
McConkey 
Newell,   Joseph 
Pens,  Donald 
Plain,  Dorothy- 
State  Street  I 


Rajrmer,    Ralph 
SchaS,    MUler 
Schwartz,  Paul 
Trtggs,  Helen 
Vandlne,  NelUe 


nuntiufjton   City    I'ublio   Sch(X)l8 


(Ipphivrt     Mlldrrd 

MyKooitx.    NiiumI 

Vandewalker.    Ilo 

J,.linBi.t.:    L/Pnnort 

SluK-k.    May 

Vanhollon.  Dorman 

MiClollon.    Initio 

Tipton    Street    School 

Api'Io,    Novu 
imkor.   Alfi^d 

Kln>n<orer.    Karlton 

Ulnesmlth.    Edward 

Krutz.   Floyd 

Slulta.    Anson 

llruwii,    Unvid 

Knitz.  Leiah 

StiillM.    C.arr 

<"ri\inor.    Hurry 

IjilidlM.    ErnvHt 

Sulll.-.-,   Walter 

CriHt.    I'earl 

O  Ilrlen.    Luclle 

■riiiir^^inii.    Hester 

lliimpton.    Bernard 

Heed.    Kdgar 

Wordeii.    Frances 

liowcr.   Nclllo 

William    Street    School 

ll.irllctt.    llPlon 

Gillespie.    Lela 

McKlnley.    Leslie 

IWnl.    Kthclwyii 

Goshorn.   Cecil 

McNal.b.    Meryl 

nioin.    Chester 

Hestlng.   Mildred 
Hllyard.  Cyril 

MIekley.    Hazel 

UruWM.    Clela 

Mohler.    ICMlber 

Iluzznrd.    tJeorgc 

Hoag.    Augusta 

Nolan.    IMii.r 

CaHB,    Itoscoo 

Hooker.  Lessel 

Parkir.    Kuili 

Cllno,    Donald 

Hoover.   George 

Payton.    U..>al 

Collins,    Lowell 

Hoover.  Nola 

UcynolilH.    Irene 

Corrcll.   HusBcU 

Jlicks.in.    Donald 

Kills.  Glenn 

Jotrerles.   Daniel 

.Senkplel,'   W  llliam 

Donlson.   Paul 

Koch.    Calvin 

Smith,   Wl rl 

DooU.    Frederick 

Lesh.    I.OJC 

Snyder,    Hazel 

FabeK  Jeannette 

Lotzenhlser.    Bessie 

Utouder.    Paul 

FInley.   Fay 

Lucas.    Edwin 

Swnftord.   Ernest 

aollor,   Theodore 

Mcllvalne.   Meredith 

Taylor,  Lillian 

MoKenzle.   Josephine 

SECTION   ONE 

Allen   Street   School 

Adams.  Boston  Q. 

Can-.    Grace 

Oaks,  Lulu 

Anderson.    Bthel 

Cutshaw.   little 

Regndanz.    Ross 

Brock.    Leslie 

Ham.    Wilbur 

Vernon,    Kenneth 

Brown.  Marie  V- 

MJUer.    Coign 

Wolslofor,    Wllllo 

Brumbaugh.  Maflel 

Mlltonberger.    George  W. 
Central  School 

Woods,    Mary 

g:s,r"Fr?d"'Si. 

Krieg.   Claude 

Russell,   Donald 

McCutcheon,   Royal 

Spencer,    Donovan 

Cuney.    Mabel 

Mercla.    Marie 

Sroufe,   Stella 

Falck,    Frederick 

Mohler.  VIda 

Swlhart,   Clyde 

Harrell.    Lizzie 

Patroy.  Harry 

Terhune,  Puul 

Jones.   Charles 

Peden.  Jean 

Wllhlte,    Rachaol 

Karnes.  Verna 

Piatt.  Donald 

State  Street  School 

Wolf,   Ida 

Andrew,   Ethel 

Kramer.   Hazel 

Sullivan.  John 

Deeds.    Wrton  K. 

iJindon.  Halph 

Vernorder,   Kuth 

Ellerman,  Everett 

Merrlman.   Ruth 

Walkel,    James 

Ellerman.  Fred 

Mlnnlnear.    Earl 

Walter,    Samuel 

Fleck.   Bemlce 

Pence,   Luclle 

Zlnk.   Maud 

Harding.   John 

Rltenour,  Mildred 

Tipton   Street    School 

Booth.  Helen 

Hoover.  Ralph 

Reldlnger    Walter 
Shipley.    Luclen 

Horrell.    Marie 

EWl'n!  Ma'rjorle 

Hurd.    Gerald 

Skinner,   MInta 

Engloman.    Zella 

Ireland.    Glenn 

Walknctz.    Harold 

French.  Angellne 

Johnson.    Archer 

Weber,   Ray 

Fulton.   Edith 

Ijivengood.    Theron 

Young,    Fontanna 

Henry.   Otlo 

Presnall.   DoVer 
William    Street    School 

Allen,    Ivan 

Buzzard,    Paul 

Couch,  Earl 

Anrlemon.    Marjorette 

Campbell.   Paul 

First.   Emery 

rmion,   rialph 

Clllns.    Edward 

Gardner,    Walter 

liutlor.    Molvlllo 

Corell.    Donald 

Hammond,   Luclle 

Enrollment  and  Classification 


Mayne,  Bessie 


Otis.  Arthur 
Pugh,  Helen 
Rex,    Faye 


Rosebrough,  LucUe 
Seely.   Robert 
Swalla,   Bea 
Wilson,    Ralph 
Wlnebrenner,  Fred 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Arnold,  Howard 

Davidson.    Hazel 
Elsenberg.    Donald 
Fosnaugh,    Mildred 
Fosnaush,   Naomi 


Brann,   Dorothy 
Brown,    Dorothea 
Cole,   Roy  A. 
Day.  Lewellyn 
Folk,  Jessie 


DInlus,  Tressa 
Oesaman,   Everett 
Griffith,   Ottls 
Hanellne,  Verlln 
Herendeen,   Foster 


Burkhart,    Floyd 
Clayburn,   Mary 
Dlsnong,  Neva 
Holsworth,  Manila 
Homeyer,   Donald 
Johnston.  OUle 


Ackley.  Cheater 
Bechtold.    Martin 
Clark,  Walter 
Crabbs,   Vernon 
Doell,    Arthur 
Eger.  Orvll 


Applogate,   Fay 
llartmoHS,   Rex 
lUom,  Janice 
llniwn,   Chester 
Ilniwn,   Josephine 
Coniirty,   And! 
Cook,   Arthur 
Croaitor,  Forrla 


Harcux.   Maryon 
Ilarnhun.  Allan 
Heck,   Ildlcn 
IlollllKIT.     I.ucllo 


FOURTH  GRADE 


SECTION   TWO 
Allen   Street   School 


Hornelse.    Calvin 
Hoag,   Clyde 
Jefferles.    Dick 

Central   School 

James,  Walter 
Krleg,   IJoyd 
Mader,   Mary 


State  Street  School 

Hlvely,   Elden  E. 
Kaufman.   Frances 
Kelser.   Dewey  M. 


Tipton   Street  School 

Kunkle,   Paul 
Lewis,   Alta 
Lonrwell,   Harriet 
Lowman,  Alameda 
Patterson.  Wallace 
Relchard,    Hazel 

Wllllan 


Street    School 


Fordyce.     Blanche 
Griffith,  Paul  R. 
Halsey,   Mary  L. 
Johnson,   Mary  I. 
McClure,  Dorothy 


SECTION  ONE 


Street  School 


Folk,   Leorace 
Frost,  Allan 
Hoover.    Opal 
Jackson.   Charles 
Johnson.    Russell 

Central  School 

Ewlng,  1/Oulse 
Falk,  Henry 
Fast,   Ruth 
Folk,  Frank 
Franklin,   Mollle 
Grecnman,  Robert 


LaMont.   Bernlce 
Metcalf.    Letha 
Myers.   Orvll  C. 
Oliver,  John 
Tobias,   Glenn 


Shock,   Roy 
Webb,    Lester 
Walter,  Agnes 
Wlndle.  Frederick 


Newcomb.  William 
SIUBser.  Jacob 
Slusser.   John 
Stalder.    Roman 
Wiles,     Earl 


Rusler,  George 
Shobe,  DeLon 
Smith.  Wllmer 
Smith,  Wilton 
Willis.  Jamea 


Mitten.  Dewey 
Morgan,    Claude 
Nunemaker,  William 
Payne,    Ell«n 
Stonebraker,   Marlon 


LaBar.  Corabell 
Leeds.   Marvelle  I*. 
Miles,  Beroth 
flarey,   Russell  D. 
Sands,    Alvin 
Wldner,  Blanche 
Wolverton.  Herbert 


Hall,   Dor 
Hamer.  Louise 
Happy.    Vera 
Hough.    Enola 


Huntington   City   I'ublic  Schools 


John 


Hn 


I>oul* 


Joiien.   M«rl« 
Kocy,     Howard 
Kl»er.  Arthur 
Ljimniiler.    Ma<Kt« 
Ij»mb«rt.   Edna 
L(>oml».    Florence 


Biinnlntpitall.  Vera 
Urown,  Sanies 
Colvln.    Rudy 
DcodB,    Ethel 
DletTonbnUKh.    WllUl 
FIshor,    Huth  J. 


nichwlne.  WalBon 
Sntlprthwnltr.    Ixiulse 
Si-brlng.  Walter 
SparkK.    MlMrf»d 
Stnrbuck.    Fred 

State   Street   School 

Fowerbaugh,    Carl 
Gephart.   Clara 
Goble.    Agnes    M. 
Harnlsh,   Elena 
Hllyard.    Delphia 
Korporal,   UuRsel 
Kreamer.    Ethel 
March,    Marvel 
Merrlman.  Arthur 

Tipton   Street    School 

Ollkoy.    Anna 
Gordon.  Edward 
lekeH.   Ruth 
Lelcht.   Elizabeth 


nc 


Stoph 
Tillman.  CurtU 
Vanlluiilcn.  Ir\ 
Weaver.  Laura 
Whitmoro.  Robert 
Wllhlte.  Mary 
Zlnk.   Sophie 


Mlnnlnear.    Cella 
Patten.    Ethel 
Potta.    Roy    M. 
ReddlnK.  Itcrnlce 
Shaw,    Nathan 
SlmonB.    Frank 
Ward,   Sebar 
Zollar,   Florence 


McKean,    George 
Miller.  Alice 
Raber,   Walter 
Reldlnger,    Loren 


Bartrom,    Andrew 
Bonewlti.   Charles 
Bronneman,   Orpha 
DavlB,    Arthur 
Heaston,    I>ela 
Helney,  Enid 
Humbert,  Marie 
KUander.    Ruth 


Atnell,   Arthor 
Bartlett,   Fred 
Braxelton,  Walt«r 
C«JT,   Mary  IJ. 
Oral*.    Bene 
Feaaelinas,  Hslen 
Hare,  Op2 
Hoover,  Gr&o* 


BlebL  Aaron 
Cook.  Mab«l 
Cuney,  Florence 
Pliher.    Earl 
Orayaton.   Kendriok 
Grupe,   Robert 


DlvelbUa,   Carl 
DoUen,  Ireata  M. 
Dou«herty,    Mary 
Drabenatot,   Ray  A. 


Lawrence.  Elmer 
Little,    Hale  J. 
Myers.    Glenn 


THIRD  GRADE 

SECTION   TWO 

Allen   Street    School 

Jamison,   RuueU 
Lucaa.    Kent 
MoKlnley,   Irla 
MeUner,  Carl 
Mlckley,   Dale 
Miller.  HersheU 
Miller,  Imo 
Naylor,  Glen 

Central  School 


Leonhardt,  Paul 
Lucaa.   Mary 
Newell,   RusaeU 

StaU  Street  School 


Harding.  George 
Hopple,   Leona  L. 
Kaufman,    Emraett 
Pence.    Fred    B. 

Tipton   Street   School 


.Schaefer,     Donald 
Snyder,   John 
Taylor,    Carlos 
VanAntwprp.  Edith 
Wecse.  Edwin  P. 
Winkler.    Horace 
Zahn,    Edith 


Rarey.  Harry 
Ream,  Harold 
Smith,  I>ale 
Bmlth.  Maude 
Btetxel,  Ethel 
Bult.  Margaxeth* 
Weat,  Gladys 
WUes,   Fern 


Bchelber,  Ethel 
Trovlnger,   Ina 
Walter,  Kdlth 
Warvel,   Donald 
Weeks.  Myron 


Roblnett,  Wllda 
Bwalm,    Charlea 
Bwalm,    Paul 
Vinson.    Edward 
Warren,   Cora 
WTiltacre,  Walter 


Enrollment  and  Classification 


357 


e«rt.r.    Nell 

lnnnfim.   KiierriP 
riPiaf.    CBlhrrlMP 
rwm>>Hil>.  Ci'iistm 
aiAiM«.r,   Unrrv 
Itnkp.    l«u  K  p. 
HumtMTt,    Ilnlph 
IrflAiul.    Kpiiiirth 
Klim.    llelPM   A. 


|>p|vln.  Clmrlci< 
IXk.II.    Cnrl  ,       ,    „ 
K\-«.rt]ltH{,    MnrKlinll 


Connrly.    ICiiimott 
CiK.k.    ICdnii 
Ciilp.   Mnrvol 
ICIIIii.   ICthol 
rinloy,    Viola 


Klngsafer,  Wniida 
Kiiocht.  Claude 
Lowrnan,   Shirley 
NauRer,    Walton 


lUll.  6lonr 


Ilollnver,    Dale 
Criill.  Mabel  L. 
Dill.  Howard 
jKoobH,   Frank  L. 
Jamea.  Margaret 
JolinBon,    Helen 


Brooks,  Branch 
Bush,  Mary 
Cone,  Harry 


Berry,  Charles 
Bonebrake,  Wilbur 
Boyle,  Agnes  M. 
Brumbaugh,  Clarlbel 
Creager,  CUftord 
Creager,   Lieota 


Clark,  Waneta 
Fisher,  Slarl 
Fordyce,   Lavina 
Qeller,  Evelene 


Street    School 


FInley.    Irene 
Ooshorn,   Foster 
Harrell.    Thomas 


SECTION  ONE 

Allen   Street   School 

Helney,  Emmett 
Johnson,  Myrtle 
LaMont.  Luclle 
Merrlman,  Ruby 
Morrett.  Rex 
Mygrants,  Donald 
Septer,  Ira 

Central  School 

Lavengood.   Clarence 
Lehman,  Walter 
Melvln,   Gladys 
Mercla,    Edgar 
Repp.  Carl  W. 
Singer,  Ralph 

State  Street  School 

Haneline,  Olenn 
Harrell,  Nettle 
Holley,  Herbert 
Horwltz,  Minnie 
Humbert,  Laura 
Kramer,  Carl 
UcClellan,   WlUlam 

Tipton  Street  School 

McCuen,  Irene 
McLaughlin,   Bessie 
Moyer,    Zelma 
Muckley,  King   P. 
Myers,  Pauline 
Reldlnger,  Grace  V. 

William   Street   School 

Johnson,  Albert 


Sipe,  Homer 
Slpe,  Rolla  A. 
Skinner,   Walter 
Smith,   Jesse  J. 
Stults,  Inis 
Thompson,    Vera 
Walburn.  Ruth 
Ward,  Everett 


MlUer,  Wilbur 
Nolan,  Thelma 
Paul,  Mark 
Stauch,  Lestef- 


Septer,  James 
Slane,   Grace 
Smith,  Henrietta 
Wearley,    Harriet 
Wheeler,  Raymond 
Whiteside,  Madge 
Wiles,  L«lah 


Trl«8,  Morris  B. 
Wefford,  Paul  H. 
Williams,  Chester 


Roebuck,  Inez 
Sands,  Chloe 
Shock.  Edith 
Smith,  Maggie 
Walker,  Burwell 
ZoUars,    Mabel 


Sellers,  Reuben 
Stults,  Bstella. 
Walknetz,  Helen 
Winters.  N^rle 
Toung,  Kan   D. 


Saal,   Kathleen 
Taylor,  Esma 
Wlnebrenner,  Alice 


SECOND  GRADE 


Bets,  Delia 
Cook.  Warren 
Cutshaw,  Roy 
Dumbnuld,   DeForrest 


SECTION   TWO 

Allen  Street  School 

Farley,   Emery 
Haag,  Arthur 
Harmon,  Pearl 
Hartman,  Martha 
Hernelse,    Hermon 
Hoag.   Welcome 


Payne,  William  C 
Smith,  Mary  H. 
Watklns,   Calvin 


lluntiiu/toii    ('ill/    I'liblic   Schools 


llowmnn.  Murj 
IlUBh.    KL.y.l 
Call,   riinrloy 
CukwoII,    Jack 


Slil«l.-lrT.    Uulh 
TrovlDK.T.    Iluth 
Wolf,   John    M. 


St«te  Street  School 


Mnry  L 


C'ovi-y.  Jiu-ob 
Dlnh.H.  Mark 
Dw.iitati.    l.ucllo 

KIlcrmaM.  fcdlth 
FlnuRh,  Ilia  M. 
FowcrbniiKli.    Voi 


nronntcln.    Solomon 
Cramer.    Glenn 
Crlat.    Grace 
Dnvls.    lyOUlSC 
DcCamp.  Donald 
Ulshong,  Herbert 


Beemer,  Ernest 
ColllnB.  Marlon 
Furate.  Esther 
Goshorn,  Ethel 
Harris,  Margaret 
Jackson.    Beulah 


Balr,  Roy 
Bartmess,   Fern 
Bell,   Howard 
Bonser,   AUta 
Bowman,  John 
Brown,   Rosawell 
Carlson,   Lawrence 
Chapman,    Glenn 


Bollnger,  LUCta 
Brlggs,  Mildred 
Brown,  Bemlce 
Bush.   Everett 
Dlefenbaugh,  Ekjward 
Draper.    Bemlc« 
Elliott,   Robert  P. 
Ertilnger.    E:axl   O. 
Faick,    Gertrude 
Gelilelchter,    Lulu 
Gemmer,    Edward 
Glenn,  John  Rundell 


Burgett.  Ir 
DlvelblBS.  Edith 
Dolsen,  Edward 
Ebersole.  Violet 
Emerllng.  Delia 
Farllng.  Paul 
Faust.  Horold 
Ooble.  Hacel 


Furnt. 
llpphn 
I.Henberg.    Olive 
Johnson.    Donald 
Kussmaiil.   Ernest 
Lnwvor.    Mildred 
McC.nnel.    Daniel 
MrCoiinel.    Stephen 
Miller.    Glenn 

Tipton   Street   School 

FoMnaugh.   Nollle 
Gllkey.    Edith 
Howell.   Edith 
IjiPolnte.    Lucllo 
Lelcht.    Ernest 


Street    School 


Jacobs.  Charles 
JohnHon.  Salome 
Kissinger.  Fred 
Rlttgers,  MlUer 
Rudeslll,    Mary 


SECTION  ONE 

Allen   Street  School 

Creager.    Merritt 
Denlson,  Harold 
Frost,  Agnes 
Gesaman,    Hayden 
Jackman.    Albert 
Kaylor,  Beatrice 
Klepser,  Elmo 
Lee,   Miriam 


Central  School 

Helton,  Walter  J. 
Jones,    Mabel   I. 
Jones,   WUlle 
Klein,   James 
Kline,   Herbert 
Kronmlller.  William 
McCahlll.   Mary 
Raymer,  Chaljla 
Raymer,  Iner 
RIchwIne,    Dean 
Schwartz,   George 


State  Street  School 

Hadley.   Sybil 
Hamlsh.    Verne 
Helvie,    Kenneth 
Jackson,  Frank 
Johnson,   Charles 
Kelser,    Mildred 
Kettering.    Ruth 
Landon.   William 
McClellan,  Ralph 
Mlnnlnear.   Elzle 


Hoblnetl.  Clarence 
Sands,    \'lrKll 
Shaw.  Mary  A. 
Smith.    Wllmer 
Telfer,    Clarence 
Tlmmons.    Joseph 
Tucker,  Eva 
Walkcl,    John 


Mauger,  Ever 
Otis.    Esther 
Otis.    Ruth 
Reed.   Bruce 


Scheercr.  Wilbur 
Stephens.    Rose 
Tourney.   Grace 


MIckley.  Vaughn 
Mygrants.   Dorothy 
Scott.   Graham 
Sheller,    Lucy 
Smith.    Mildred 
Stone,   Alden 
Strouse.  Doris 
Thompson,  Charlei 


Sewell.  Howard 
Sewell.  Edmond 
Singer,    Raymond 
Smith,    Helen 
Smith,    Lawrence 
Spath,    Arthur 
Sroufe,   Walter 
Terhune,    Thoma*  J. 
Tobias.   Hayden 


Mygrants.    Bemlce 
Newcomb.    Malsle 
Patten.   Grace 
Pcaler.   Helen 
Pence.  Harold 
Poling.  John 
Shearer,  Herbert 
Slusscr,  Cari 
Smith,    Wilson 
Sullivan,   Paul 


EnroUrncnt  and  Classification 


ApplPBntP.  l<<>rvlta 
llmwii.   Athrl 
lirtiwii.    lUuitrloo 
nrt.wn.   Ilnlph 
liiimii.  NpIIIp 
KATly.   Ix-lBh  r. 
ICnlon.    llplrn 
Klxrn.   MalK^l 


Iinrtivm.   r«x>lll» 

Itautntfnrtiipr.   llonipr 
rnri>|>r>oll.    Until 
lUtTPiilwuKh.    IKiy 
Klllot.  lloborl   J'. 
KJiilpy.   llftBcl 


Vinson.    Minnie 

Tipton   Street  School 

Folk.   Martha 
Kullon.   Isabelle 
ijivcnRood.   Thelma 
McCIellnn.  Gladys 
McMarlan.   Mary 
rnrk.  Helen 
Iliindall.   Morris 

Wllllain    Street    School 

Holncy.  John 
llplney.  Keith 
Jarvls.  Merly 
Nuncmaker.  Mabel 
Park.  Bernlce 
retors,  John 


FIRST  GRADE 


Schorey,   Edna 
Shoemaker.  Jessie 
Smith.   Clarence 
Swlnehart.  Harvey 
Thompson,   Edmond 


Plnkerton,  Mildred 
Rannells.    Luclle 
Smith.  Mildred 
Stouder,  Wilbur 
Swalla,    Donald 
Zeller,  Charles 


Itabb.   Hsrbort 
Ikinxbroke.  Mnbel 
nowman,  Dorothy 
IVmk.   I..ottle 
Kmlpy,  Dale 


niehl.    Homer  Q. 
llrown,    Harriet 
IJruiw,    Isabelle 
5fty,  Wanda  J. 


Denny,    Mary 
Kliher.  Elsie 
Try,  Sylvia 
Gamble,  Nellie 
Qoble.  Bertha 
Qrlfflths,  Bessie 
Hadloy,  Arthur 
Hammel,   Audrey 
Harrell,  Marvin 
Hler,   Delbert 


Beaver,  Howard 
Burrls.  Brma  C. 
Carey.   Orpha 
Creaxer,  Chester 


Aldrldge,  Anna 
Davis,  Dora  M. 
Garretson,   Mary 
Gray,  Wilbur 
Hlrsch,  Clara  E. 
Johnson,  Leota 


SECTION   TWO 

Allen  Street  School 

Hllyard,  Helen  P. 
Hoover.  Nela 
Miles.  Elolse 
Newell.  Kuth 
Payton,  Frank 

Central  School 

Frazler,    Delia  E. 
Gelzlelchter.  Maggie  E. 
Grupe,  Walter  8. 
Knight,   Lewis  J. 

State  Street  Sohool 


Kramer,  Paul 
Lamb,  Magdalene 
Miles,  Athelma 
MlUer,  Walter  H. 
Motz,    I^e 
NIcols,  Mildred  L. 
Park,   Myrtle 
Peacher,  Archie 
Pealer,   Ruth 
Rlttenhouse,  Paul 
Rlttgers,  Charles 
Simons,  Elizabeth 

Tipton  Street  School 

Drewett,  Irma 
Elser,  Harry  C. 
Holsworth.    Carl 
Mauger,  Mildred 

William    Street    School 

Koch,   Alma   A. 
Little,   Kathryn 
Mann,  L^ura 
Mlnton,   Benjamin 
Mitten,   Luclle 


Richards,   Everett 
Rlcker,  Gerald 
Slane,   Rue 
Wheeler,   George 


Spencer,  Virginia 
Tillman,  Frances 
Tillman,  Ruth  M. 


Smith,  Viola 
Strauss,  Edward 
Sullivan,  James  H. 
Swain,  Agnes 
Swain,  Freddie 
Swain,   Leatha 
Thorn,  Russell 
Tucker,  Indus 
VanHolten,  Gertrude 
Ward,  Gary  B. 
Whltacre,    Edith 
Whltacre,   Irene 
Wood,  Fordyce 


Norman,  Ralph 
Patterson,  Mary 
Smith,  George  A. 
Spees,  Eva 


Payne,  Raymond 
Rose,  Opal 
Stauch,   Wilbur 
Ulrich,  Doris 
Winkler,   Rhoda 


Huntington  City  Public  Schools 


SECTION   ONE 
.Men   Street   Scho< 


Payne.    Grace 


Central  School 
Singer.   Alice  Vandlr 


EJvftns.   Thclma 
Fisher.   Mat>el 
Flaher.   William 
Harding.  Hiram 


Brown.  Jesale 
Burkhart.  WlUard 
Kraley.  Bemlce  B. 


State  Street  School 

Krelger.  nnymond 
Morrla.    Paul 
Rlnher.   Penrl 
RIsher.    Wll.ion 

Tipton   Street    School 


William    Street    School 
Nunemaker.    Ruth 


Rmlth.   UarTTr 
Smith.  Orvlllo 
Btetzel.    Dculah 
Wllea.   Time 


Snyder.    Orvel 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY 
FOR  1908-09 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Fisher President 

Mr.  Alonzo  D.  Mohler Secretary 

^r.  John  R.  Emley Treasurer 

Mr.  William  P.  Hart Superintendent 

Miss  Metta  M.  Leedy l^'erS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERVISION 

MlsB  Mary  U  Clark Primary  InstnicUon 

MUs  Vivian  I.  Stoddard Music 

Mr.  William  A.  Shock Manual  Training 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Boulden Domestic  Science 

Miss  Alice  J.  Gray Drawing  and  Art 

HIQH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  James  H.  Gray,  Principal General  Assistant 

Miss  Mary  B.  Cox History  and  Civics 

Miss  Predrica  R.  Tucker .  .English 

Miss  ;Hary  R  Hartman Latin 

Miss  Edna  Hays Assistant  In  Sngllsh 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Bratt .German 

Mr.  Irvin  m  Grisso Commerce 

Mrs.  Carrie  H.  Templeton MathemaUca 

Mr.  Elmer  K.  Tyner General  Assistant 

Mr.  Jacob  P.  Young ^....Sdenoe 

Miss  Vivian  I.  Stoddard ......,,, ......Music 

Miss  Alice  J.  Gray Dra^wlng  and  Art 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Scudder,  Principal. Arithmetic  and  History 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Bush Reading  and  Uterature 

Mr.  William  A.  Shock Manual  Training 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Boulden Domestic  Science 

Miss  Belle  Rarey Geography  and  Physiology 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Huber Grammar  and  Composition 

Miss  Ethel  McCloud Music  and  Drawing 

Miss  Ella  J.  Moore Grade  Five 


Huntington  City  Public  Sc}u)ol$ 


Miss  L*na  M.  Carson Grade  Four 

Miss   Grace   G.   Webor Grade   Thr«« 

Miss  Kllzabeth  H.   I'lerce Grade  Two 

MlSB  Mary  L.  Clark ...Grade  One 

WILLIAM  STREET  SCHOOL 

Mr.  E:nos  B.  Helney.  Principal History 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Boulden Domestic  Science 

Mrs.  May  C.  Baker Geography  and   Physiology 

Mr.    Frederick   C.    Mahoney Arithmetic 

Mr.  William  A.  Shock Manual  Training 

Miss  Ethel  McCloud Music  and  Drawing 

MIsB  Lucretla  E.  Hemlngton Grammar  and  Composition 

Miss  BXhel  N.  Todd Heading  and  Literature 

Miss  Dllla  K.  StultB Grade  Five-Two 

Miss  Hassle  B.  Dinlus Grade  Five-One 

Miss  Dessle  A.  Moore Grade  Ftour 

Miss  Hattle  M.  Kline Grade  Three 

Mrs.  Edna  B.  Felter Grade  Two 

Miss  Jessie  Strong Grade  One 

TIPTON    STREET   SCHOOL 

Mr.  William  S.  Cushing,  Principal Arithmetic  and  History 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Bush Reading  and   Uterature 

Mr.  William  A.  Shock Manual  Training 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Boulden Domestic  Science 

Miss  Belle  Rarey G«ography  and   Physiology 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Huber Grammar  and  Composition 

Ml88  Efthel  McCloud Music  and  Drawing 

Ml88  Cordelia  C.  Talt Grade  Five 

Mrs.  Nefle  W.  Hollls Grade  Four 

M1b8  Ethel  L.  Peterson Grade  Three 

Ml88  L.  Hettle  Davis Grade  Two 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Huyette Grade  One 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL 

Mr.  William  A.  Hacker,  Principal Grade  Six 

MJss  Cora  G.  Smith Grade  Five 

Ml88  Mary  B.  Conley Grade  Four 

Ml88  Mary  Coltrin Grade  Three 

Miss  Nina  F.  Colllngs Grade  Two 

Miss  Helen  A.  Tyner Grade  One-Two 

Miss  Jeannette  Thlebaud Grade   One-One 

ALLEN   STREET  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Florence  El  Foot«.  Principal Grade  Four 

Miss   Harriet   Swain Grade  Three 

MlBs  Margaret  Campbell Grade  Two 

MIb8  Uzzle  A.  Mohler Grade  One 


■  Ki;ii  AM)  sjippi.i:!)  Mi:'i'.\i,  work— lucirni  cradh 
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School  Officers  and  FtiruUy  for  190Si 


CITY   FREE    LIBRARY 
Executive  Committee  m^ 

Mr.  William  P.  Hart ^T  ..  .Chairman 

Mrs.  Edna  13.  HY>ltor Vice  Chairman 

Mr.  Hormau  EX  Taylor Secretary 

Mr.    Peter    Martin Treaaurer 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Sayler  Miss  Mary  B.  Cox 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Heaston  Mr.  Michael  W.  Moore 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Soxton  Mr.  Eben  L«sh 

Mrs.   Bmraa  R.  Olbney 

Librarians 

Miss  Winifred  F.  TIcer Librarian 

Miss  Prlscllla  J.  McArthur First  Assistant 

Miss  May  I.  Smith Second  Assistant 

Miss  Katherlne  I.  Hartman Substitute 

JANITORS 

Mr.  Jame«  f.  Klaer High  School  and  Central  Heating  Plant 

Mr.  Htui'^y  O.  Fisher Central  School  and  City  Free  Library 

Mr.  Da.ilol  8.  Austin William  Street  School 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Llulnger Tipton  Street  School 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Hlor State  Street  School 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Farrar Allen  Street  School 

TRUANT  OFFICER 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Knee Andrews,  Indiana 


CALENDAR  FOR  1908-09 

County  Teachers'  InsUtute,  August  24-18,  1908. 

First  Term  begins  August  31,  1908. 

Vacation,  Huntington  County  Fair,  September  11.  1908. 

Forty-fourth  Junior  Oratorical  Contest,  October  30,  1908. 

Vacation,  Thanksgiving,  November  26-27,  1908. 

Vacation,  Christmas,  December  21.  1908,  to  January  1,  1909. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  January  3,  1909. 

Forty-ninth  Commencement  Exercises,  January  8,  1909. 

First  Term  closes  January  IB,  1909. 

Second  Term  begins  January  18,  1909. 

Forty-fifth  Junior  Oratorical  Contest,  March  19,  1909. 

Vacation.  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association.  April  1-2,  li 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  May  16,  1909. 

Fiftieth  Commencement  Exercises,  May  19,  1909. 

Second  Term  closes  May  19,  1909. 


INDEX 


Alumni  of  High  School 134-135 

Arithmetic,    Course  of  Study... 206-212 

Art  In  the  Schoolroom 167-158 

Art,    School    Collections 159-162 

Athletics  In  the  High  School. .  .144-145 
Attendance,   Irregular 102-109 

Board  of  Education 

3-28,   31-34,   284.  316-317 

Appointment  of  Members 10 

Bonding  of  Members 11-12 

List  of  Members 8,   816-317 

MeeUngs 12,    284 

Order  of  BuBiness 284 

Organlzatloti 11 

Origin 81-84 

President's   Report 4-9 

Rules  and  Regulations 284 

Secretary's  Report 10-22 

'  Treasurer's    Report 28-28 

Buildings 4-6,    12,    88-84 

Calendar  for  1M8-09 868 

City  Free  Ubrary 7-8,  28,  802-812 

Hlatortoal  Sketch 802-806 

Information  for  Readers 812 

In   President's   Report 7-8 

Organisation 802 

Report  of  Librarian 806-810 


Classifloation U4-I66 

Clerks,  Ust  of .^ 817 

Coi  ■  


Complain 
CompulB( 


□pulBpry  Bduoatlon 

ConvesUon  of  Lower  Oradea... 
County  Board  of  Bduoatlon... 

Course  of  Studr S4-8S, 

Primary  {iphoola 

Orade  One ' 

Grade  Two ; 

Grade  Three 

Grade  Four 

Grammar   Sohoola 

Grade    Five 


Dep 


166-276 
167-190 
167-178 
17S-178 
178-185 
186-180 
190-280 
190-196 
196-280 
206-212 
229-280 


IthmeUo. 
Domestic   Soienoe. 

Drawing   and   Art 224-226 

Geograpby  and  Physiology.. 

218-224 

Grammar  and  Composition.. 

199-206 

History 212-218 

Manual    Training 227-229 

Music 226-227 

Reading  and  Literature..  .195-199 


Commercial  Course 263-268 

Course   in   Domestic   Science.. 

278-276 

Course  in   Drawing  and  Art.. 

268-269 

Course   In   English 284-238 

Course  in  German 2B9-268 

Course  In  History 288-244 


Course   in   LaUn 254-269 

Course  in  Manual  Training,  271-278 

Course  in  Mathematics 244-248 

Course  In  Music 269-271 

Course   in    Science 248-264 


Creed,   Our. 

Decoration  of  Schoolrooms 158-162 

Departmental    Teachers    of    Gram- 
mar Schools^Llst  of 820 

Departmental     Work     in     Grammar 

Schools 129-180,   196-280 

Course   of   Study Uj-280  . 

Discussion    of J. '.129-180 

Depletion  of  Upper  Grades. /..111-lU 

Discipline 61-62 

Districts,    School.-.     ..    ;    ,., 298 

Domestic   Sclenou ^ 

68-70.  148-161.  229-2<.o,  278-87« 

Course  of  Study 229-280,   278-276 

Grammar   Sohools £;9-280 

High   School 2?S-276 

.  Department  of. 6&p»» 

Discussion   of. .  i 148-161 

Report  of  Supervisor 69-70 

Drawing  and  Art.' 

W-ti,  224-226,  268-269 

Course  of  Study^, 224-226,  268-269 

Grammar  Sohoola 224-226 

High   School.. 268-268 

'.■.66-62 
109-111  . 

EhsUsta,' Course  of  Study, 

BrtroUment  and  daaslflcatlon.  .848-8S0>^ 

"■  ■    Tohool.. S«8- 

Graduates. 


Department  of. 


Hla h  School 
fottOraa 
Graduates. 


I 


1 


•I 

m 


ruei,    I'urcnasing ;>>,„... 18 

Fundamental    Branches 47-49 

Qeography.  Course  of  Study.... 218-222 

German,  Course  of  Study 269-262 

Grade    Libraries .168-164 


.,.___._  li 
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Rflntlon  of  the  Several  Pnrle  of 

a  Schixjl  System 36-S7 

lii>p<>rt  of  the   Supervisor  of  Di)- 

niestlc    Science tia-70 

Report      of      the      Suiwrvlsor     of 

')ruwliig  and  Art 60-62 

RciK.rt     of    the       Supervisor       of 

Mnnuul     TnilnlMK 65-68 

Hepoit      of      the     Supervisor     of 

Music 63-64 

Report  of  tlie  Supervisor  of  Pri- 
mary IiiMlruollon 67-60 

Report  of  Truiint  OfHcor. . .  .lU-llO 

Heporii..    yulUQuennliil 2D-30 

Heporla    to   Parents 166-167 

School     Attendance,      Irregular. . 

102-109 

School      Uulldlnga      and      liqulp- 

m.Tit M-S4 

School  Children.  Health  of  147-148 
School  Collections  In   Art . . .  169-102 

School     Discipline 51-62 

School.    DropjplnK   out  of lOS-lll 

Schoolroom    Decorations 166-169 

Schools    by    Departments,    The.. 

Departmental    Work 1211-130 

(Jrammar  School  Department  12i) 
High   School   Department    130-132 

Primary    Department 128 

School  Sessions,  length  of... 86-86 
School  Svstom,   Evolution  of.. 30-31 

Study,    dourse    of 84-86 

Summaries     of     Annual     Reports 

116-126 

Superintendent.    Duties    of 62-66 

Superintendent.    Origin    of 84-3b 

Supervising    Force 66 

Supervisor   of   r>omestlo  Science. 

Report    of 68-7U 

8uper\'l8or  of  Drawing  and   Art, 

RouuiT  of. 6C-«l 

♦ervisor    of   Manual   Training. 

Report    of 68-68 

Jervlaor   of    Music.    Report    of 

68-84 

■>ervl»or    of    Primary    Instruc- 
tion.  Report  of 67-80 

)plementary    Reading 162-163 

i.i 101-102 

-ate  of  the  Community 41-43 

.eachers'  Lecture  Courses 78-79 

Teachers'    Library 79 

Teachers'   Library,    Books  In   7»-83 

Teachers'    Meetings :^7-(» 

Teachers'    Salaries 182-163 

Teaching   Children    to   Think   46-47 

Teaching    Force 72-76 

Tert-Books 161-162 

Truant  Officer.  Report  of.. 114-116 
Upper  Grades.  Depletion  of  111-114 
■What  Has  Been   Accomplished.. 

38-40 

Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  69-70 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  Art  60-62 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  66-68 

Supervisor   of  Music 63-64 

Supervisor  of  Primary   Instruction 

67-80 

Treasurer   of    Board    of    Education 

^ 23-28 

For  the  Year  19M-04 23-24 

For   the   Year   1904-06 24-26 

For  the  Year   1906-06 26-26 

For   the  Year   1906-07 26-27 

For   the  Year   1907-08 27-28 

Report  of  Library  Fund 28 

Truant    Officer 114-115 

Rooms,    Number    In    Use 76 


Rules  and  Regulations  284-300,  S10-S12 

Admission   of   Pupils 299 

Assignment  of  Pupils 298-299 

Attendance   of    Pupils 299-300 

Board    of    Education 284 

City  Free  Library 810-312 

Janitors 295-297 

Principals 287r2«9 

Pupils    293-296 

School   Districts 298 

Schools.    The 297-298 

Superintendent 284-286 

Supervisors 286-287 

Teachers 289-292 

School   Collections  In  Art 159-162 

School    Districts S98 

School      Otllcers      and      Faculty      for 

1U08-0U 361-363 

Schoolroom    Decorations 158-159 

Schools 18.    128-132.    297-298 

Uy   Departments 128-182 

Rules  and  Regulations 297-298 

Visiting   by   Members  of  Board IS 

School   Sessions.    Length  of K6-S<j 

School  System 30-31.  36-37 

Kvolutlon    of 30-31 

Relation  of  the  Sevoml  Parts.. 36-37 

Science,    Course    of   Study 248-264 

Stars 101-102,    333-335 

For  the  Past  Five  Years 101-102 

LlHt  of  students :33S-3.16 

State  AssoclatleA  of  School  Boards    21 

Superintendent 84-30,    52-66,    29-166, 

284-2K6 

Duties     of 62-65 

Origin     of 84-86 

Report    of 19-166 

Rules  and  Regulations }84-2He 

Superintendents,    List    of 871 

Supervising  Force 5« 

SuperMsoit,.; .■..2S»-2«'      317 

List     of 817 

Rules  and  Regulations 288-287 

Supplementary    Reading Ul-168 

Supplies,    Purobaae   of 18 


104-108,     111-118,     116-127.  ,.,_  .... 
168.  282-283,   282,  J06-31(5 

Additions    to    Library    Durlnc    the 
Past  Five  Years 807 

Ages  of  Pupils  Arranged  by  Grades 
and    Classes 104-108 

Average    Circulation   In    City    Free 
Library 808 

Average  Dally  Attendance  by  De- 
partments      8S 

Average      Dally      Attendance      by 
Grades _ 81 

Average      Dally      Attendance      by 
Months »S 

Average      Dally      Attendance      by 
Schools 90 

Average  Dally  Membership  by  De- 
partments       88 

Average      Dally      Membership     by    ' 


Average     Enrollment     by 

and  Grades 112 

Average    Number   of    Graduates.  .112 
Average  Number  of  Pupils  to  EUch 

Teacher 76-76 

Baaed  on  Average  Dally  Attend- 
ance     78 
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Huntington  City  PulUc  Schools 


Based    on    Average   Dally   Mem- 
bership      76 

Based  on  Number  EInrolled 75 

Classified  QrculaUon  In  City  Free 

Library 809 

ComparaUve  StatlsUcs .•.•:*S-?5 

Comparison  with  Other  Localities  77 

Cost  of  TulUon  per  Pupil 76-77 

Based    on    Average      Dally     At- 
tendance     77 

Based    on    Average    Dally   Mem- 
bership  ••••■■     7b 

Based  on   Number  Enrolled 76 

Enrollment,      Average    Dally    Mem- 
bership,    and    Average     Dally 

Attendance ^126 

Enrollment,  Membership,  and  At- 
tendance by  Departments 87 

Enumeration,  Enrollment,  Average 
Dally  Membership,  and  Aver- 
age Dally  Attendance 86 

General    StaUsUoa   for     the     Past 
Thirty-flve  Tears............    127 

General  SUtlsUcs  of  the  High 
School  for  the  Past  Thlrty-nvo 

Tears M' 

Graduates   from   the   High   Sohool 
Arranged  by  Courses .........  189 

Graduates  from  the  High  Sohool 
Arranged   by   Sex.. ...... .....188 

Losses    by    WlthdrawaU    for    the 

Tear  1907-08 Ill 

Number  of  Bound  Volumes  In  City 

Free  Ubrary .7808 

Number  of  Membership  Cards  Is- 
sued from  City  Free  Library  808 
Number  of  Puplta  Enrolled  by  t>e-^- 

Dartmratfl 88 

Number    of    Pupllfl    BnroUed    by 

Number  orPuplii'Bnrolied'i  by.. 

^  --  Jicnth«.....^«-«^~'^-ii"- '8 

Number     of    Puirtto  BnroUed  by 

gohools..  .«.«'*'••'*«*..  .*'....'...'  ov 
Number  of  Pupllj  BnroUed  In  the 

High  SchooTby  .Q^Mses .... .  .^41 

Number  of  PupUa  of  Normal  Age 


Number  of  Rooms  In  Use 76 

Number  of  Teachers  Employed 76 

Percentages  of  Enrollment,  Mem- 
bership,   and   Attendance 87 

Percentages   of    Pupils   In    Grades         , 
and  Classes 112-118 

Percentages  of  PupUs  -of  Normal 
Age  and  Tounger  and  Oldsr 
than  Normal  Age 107-108 

Periodicals  In  City  Free  Library.. 
806-807 

Promotions  by  Classes  and  Grades 
and  Percentages 166 

Receipts  and  Bxpendltures  of 
Fynda  for  the  Past  Five  Tears 

Schedule    of   Time'  diven  '  "to "    Sub- 
jects  In  Arrangement  of  Pro- 
grams      282 

Summaries  of  Annual  Reports.... 

116-128 

Summary    of    Circulation    In    Olty 

Free  Library ...TvilO 

Tabulated    Courses    of    Study    for  • 

the  High  Sohool 282-288 

Teachers 

....7,  18-17,    72-88,  289-292,  818-827     , 

Application    Form 14 

Appointing    18 

Contracting  with 18 

Departmental,   List  of 820    ' 

Form  of  Contract 16-17      .■,, 

In  the  Grades,  List  of 820-827     A' 

In  the  High  Sohool,  LUt  of.. 818-819      ^( 

Lecture  Courses 78-79 

Library 79-88    ..(,. 

MeeUngs .' 77-78  ,'  «fa 

Number  Employed 78i     ^ 

Rules  end  Regulations .889-29J>,)i 

Teaching  Force l^i. J*:I5ll., 

Text-Books 161-162,    i77-*82  i^k 

Qrammar^  Schools. v;'.. ?."..■;.. 

High    School... •••••• 

Primary  Schools .-..liij. 

Time  Tables 

Ward  Prtnolpata,  List  of. 
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